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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


THE  Conference  of  Jewish  Women  originated  in  a  suggestion  made  by  Mrs. 
Laurence  M.  Simmons  at  a  drawing-room  meeting  held  in  1900  at  the  house  of  Lady 
de  Rothschild.  The  suggestion  was  renewed  early  in  1901,  and  carried  into  effect 
in  May,  1902. 

The  general  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  bring  together  Jewish  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  discuss  matters  concerning  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  community,  and  to  interchange  information  and  experience 
as  to  various  methods  of  communal  work. 

A  circular  letter  was  issued  in  September,  1901,  explaining  the  objects  and  in- 
viting ladies  to  become  members  of  a  two-days  conference  to  be  held  in  London  the 
following  May.  The  fee  for  membership  was  fixed  at  2s.  6d.  Upwards  of  250  members 
joined  before  November,  1901  ;  the  total  membership  reached  S09,  and  the  recorded 
attendance  averaged  a  little  over  500  each  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  on  the  14th  May  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  per- 
manent society  to  be  called  the  "  Union  of  Jewish  Women,"  with  an  anmial  member- 
ship subscription  of  2s.  6d.,  to  work  as  far  as  possible  on  the  lines  suggested  at  the 
Conference  in  the  paper  on  "  Intercommunication  and  Co-operation  of  Communal 
Workers."  (See  p.  73.) 

Upwards  of  250  members  of  the  Conference  (including  many  ladies  living  in  the 
provinces)  at  once  joined  the  Union.  The  work  of  the  Union  was  temporarily 
undertaken  by  the  hon.  officers  of  the  Conference,  and  the  number  of  members 
is  steadily  increasing. 

Cards  had  been  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Conference  (see  p.  23), 
inviting  them  to  become  volunteer  workers  in  various  philanthropic  causes.  A  large 
number  of  these  cards  were  filled  in  by  ladies  intimating  their  willingness  to  work. 
By  the  end  of  May  upwards  of  fifty  recruits  were  actively  engaged  in  regular 
philanthropic  work,  and  more  are  still  coming  forward. 

The  recruiting  of  workers  was  one  of  the  hoped-for  results  of  the  Conference, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  this  has  been  attained  and,  also  a  permanent 
Association  formed  to  link  the  Jewish  Women  of  Great  Britain  together  as  a  co- 
ordinated band  of  practical  philanthropists.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  not  only  all 
who  were  members  of  the  Conference,  but  all  Jewish  ladies  throughout  the  country 
will  enrol  themselves  on  the  Union.  Ladies  willing  to  join  are  requested  to  forward 
their  names  and  addresses  with  first  year's  subscription  to  Miss  K.  Halfard, 
Secretary  of  the  Union  of  Jewish  Women,  2,  Woodchnrch  Road,  West  Hampstead 
N.W. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Conference  met  for  the  last  time  on  the  30th  May, 
and  resolved  itself  into  a  meeting  to  appoint  the  Executive  and  Officers  of  the  Union 
of  Jewish  Women. 

The  following  were  appointed  and  consented  to  serve  in  the  capacities  indicated  • — 

President. — Mrs.  Nathaniel  L.  Cohen. 
Chairmen.— Mrs.   Adler;   Mrs.  M.  A.  Spielmann. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Miss  Hannah  F.  Cohen. 

secretary — Miss  Kate  Halford,  2,  Woodchurch  Road,  West  Hampstead. 
•  Tre usurer.— Mrs.  Leopold  Seligman. 


Vice-  Presidents.  — 


Lady  Rothschild. 
Lady  de  Rothschild. 
Lady  Battersea. 
Lady  Montagu. 
Lady  Sassoon. 
Lady  Magnus. 
Lady  Hart. 
Lady  Jaffe. 
Lady  Samuel. 
Mrs.  Adler. 


Mrs.  Bischoflfsheim. 
Mrs.  Louis  Cohen, 
Mrs.  Gaster. 
Mrs.  Lionel  Lucas. 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseph. 
Mme.  Otterbourg. 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Raphael. 
Mrs.  L.  de  Rothschild. 
Mrs.  Singer. 
Mrs.  Maurice  Solomons. 


Mrs.  B.  Weil. 


General  Committee  (First 
Miss  Adler. 

Mrs.  Harold  Behrens. 
Miss  H.  Waley  Cohen. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Cohen. 
Miss  Lucy  Cohen. 
Mrs.  Louis  Davidson. 
Mrs.  Friedliindcr. 
Mrs.  A.  Franklin. 
Mrs.  Gouldstein. 
Mrs.  Haldinstein. 
Mrs.  A.  Q.  Henriques. 
Miss  Hyam. 

Mrs.  Zossenheim. 


List).— 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Hyamson. 

Lionel  Jacob. 

Fredk.  Joseph. 

Lb'wy. 

Model. 

L.  Montagu. 

Maud  Nathan. 

John  Phillips. 

Polack. 

Henry  Simmons. 

Salis  Simon. 

L.  Weill. 


A  full  report  of  all  the  papers  read  at  the  Conference  and  the  subsequent  dik- 
suasions  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  except  the  report  of  the  Preventive  and  Rescue 
Meeting,  which  has  been  printed  separately,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary.  The  paper  by  Lady  Battersea  on  Preventive  and  Rescue  Work  described  in 
some  detail  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Girls  and  Women. 
Mrs.  Singer  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  the  streets  and  their  irresistible  attractions 
compared  to  the  fearfully  overcrowded  home,  in  itself  a  terribly  degrading  influence, 
and  pleaded  for  more  Guilds,  Girls'  Clubs,  and  Mothers'  Meetings  to  counteract  the 
evils.  Miss  Lb'wy  described  the  Domestic  Training  Home  at  113,  Adelaide  Road, 
N.W.,  where  girls  can  enter  on  leaving  school,  and  are  trained  in  laundry,  cookery, 
and  housework.  The  Home,  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  our  Community,  is  of- 
ten asked  to  take  girls  from  the  provinces  as  well  as  London,  and  also,  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  receives  as  paying  lodgers  young  children  of  evil  or 
afflicted  parents,  sends  them  to  school,  and,  when  they  are  old  enough,  trains  them 
for  domestic  service.  Miss  Moro  described  the  Sara  Puke  Lodging  House  at  45, 
Great  Prescott  Street,  and  its  great  use  as  a  home  for  friendless  girls  and  as  a 
shelter  to  which  helpless  foreigners  arriving  at  the  Docks  are  safely  piloted  by  the 
officers  of  the  Home,  who  board  the  vessels  from  abroad,  and  are  known  and  trusted 
by  the  Dock  officials  and  captains  of  ships.  A  Registry  Office  is  kept  by  the  Matron 
of  the  Home,  who  is  always  able  to  find  places  for  both  English  and  foreign  girls. 
Every  girl  who  leaves  the  Home  for  a  situation  in  London  is  visited  at  least  once 
by  the  Agent  of  the  Home.  Mrs.  Eichholz  described  the  recently  founded  Emily 
Harris  Home  at  60,  Frith  Street,  Soho,  for  girls  living  alone  and  mostly  working  in 
the  large  workshops  that  supply  the  West  End.  The  Home  can  accommodate  24 
girls  who  live  under  orderly  cleanly  conditions  that  foster  regular  habits  and  self 
respect,  a  powerful  element  in  Preventive  Work.  A  very  complete  account  of  this 
branch  of  work  and  its  actual  and  possible  lines  of  activity  was  given,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  all  interested  in  the  work  will  apply  by  postcard  for  the  full 
Report  which  will  be  forwarded  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  'the  Union  of  Jewish  Women,  2,  Woodchurch  Road,  West  Hampstead.  . 
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ON  THE 


PRELIMINARY  ADDRESS. 

BY  MRS.  N.  L.  COHEN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  or,  rather,  Colleagues  and  Co-religionists,  let  me  first 
cordially  welcome  you  with  the  familiar  JOH  in3,  and  especially,  I  welcome  with 
warm  pleasure  and  appreciation  the  members  of  this  Conference  who  have  come  up 
from  all  over  the  country,  — north,  south,  east,  and  west,  even  from  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales — to  join  hands  with  us,  and  I  heartily  thank  you  for  coming. 

I  like  to  associate  the  thought  of  that  welcome  from  the  House  of  the  Lord  with 
the  thought  of  our  work,  so  much  of  which  brings  us  in  contact  M'ith  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, with  misery  and  dire  struggles  against  well-nigh  hopeless  odds  of  sickness,  poverty, 
and  misfortune,  that  were  it  not  for  our  ever  firm  faith  in  the  goodness  and  the  in- 
scrutable wisdom  of  God  all  courage  would  fail  us  at  times.  Therefore,  let  us  knit 
our  work  to  our  faith,  and  our  faith  to  our  work,  and  pray  for  the  Divine  Blessing  on 
our  efforts  in  the  inspired  and  inspiring  words  of  Moses,  "  May  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  be  upon  us,  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us,  yea,  the  work 
of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it."  Work  is  the  keynote  of  our  Conference ;  we  are  here 
to  tell  one  another  of  work,  the  work  of  trying  to  assist  those  who  are  in  need  of  help, 
comfort,  and  succour  in  the  struggles  of  poverty,  the  ignorance  of  youth,  and  the 
afflictions  of  illness. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times,  "  What  is  this  Conference  going  to  do  ?  "  Well, 
it  is  rash  to  prophesy,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  gathering  of  workers  from  many  places 
will  focus  information,  devise  helpful  plans,  and  inspire  fresh  workers.  And  it  is 
hoped  also  that  our  assembling  together  will  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  reality  of 
our  religious  brotherhood,  and  the  reciprocal  duty  of  helpful  work. 

"  Work  man,  work  woman,  since  there's  work  to  do 
In  this  beleaguered  earth  for  head  and  heart," 

said  Elizabeth  Browning.  Now  that  reminds  me  of  one  thing,  I  think,  we  should 
clearly  understand.  This  is  the  first  general  meeting  of  Jewish  women  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  representing  our  religion  and  our  work.  A  line  of  demarcation 
exists,  and,  I  think,  usefully  exists,  between  the  field  that  is  peculiarly  women's  work 
and  the  field  that  is  peculiarly  men's  work.  For,  without  being  solitary  in  our  respec- 
tive furrows,  a  clear  understanding  helps  us  to  concentrate  our  energies  on  ploughing 
our  own  particular  furrow,  and  trying  to  do  full  justice  to  it.  And,  also,  I  think  it 
helps  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  lives  and  work  of  men  and  women 
are  each  the  complement  of  the  other — and  the  presence  of  gentlemen  here  to-day 
is  very  welcome  indeed  to  us  as  testifying  to  that  sentiment,  and  I  would  add  that  we 
hope  gentlemen  will  join  in  our  discussions,  though  they  do  not  initiate  them. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  women's  special  field  is  detail  work.  The  larger  question  3 
with  wide  economic  bearings,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Housing  Question,  should,  I 
think,  be  grappled  with  by  men,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  problem  will  be 
effectually  grappled  with,  when  all  the  Borough  Councils  realise  their  very  ample 
powers.  But  while  men  are  framing  measures  to  make  overcrowding  illegal,  and 
so  gradually  abate  the  huge  rents  and  force  a  certain  measure  of  dispersion  on  the 
too  densely-crowded  quarters,  women  can  foster  appreciation  of  decent  housing  by 
their  visits  to  the  homes.  They  can  advise  the  mothers  as  to  sanitary  and  hygienic 
rules,  as  to  the  value  of  fresh  air  for  the  children,  &c.,  and  can  encourage  girls  to  put 
in  practice  at  home  the  knowledge  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  domestic  economy  acquired 
at  school.  In  short,  they  can  help  to  make  better  housewives,  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  better  housing.  This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  example  of  the  way  that  men's  work  and 
women's  work  should  each  supplement  the  other.  I  am  sanguine  that  the  holding 
of  this  Conference  of  Women  and  the  synchronous  Conference  of  men  will  promote  a 
united  stream  of  useful  work. 

t»  !  Assuming  then  that  detail  personal  work  is  the  special  rdle  of  women,  we  have 
asked 'among- our  leading  workers  for  descriptions  of  their  own  personal  work,  in 
the  double  sense  of  personal  effort  and  personal  influence  in  the  cause  of  communal 
philanthropy.  And  here  1  would  gratefully  say  we  have  received  on  all  sides  most 
ready  and  kind  responses. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  regard  to  the  division  of  labour  :  one  often  hears  people 
say.  "  I  don't  care  to  work  if  it  is  only  to  benefit  Jews.  I  like  undenominational 
charity."  But  in  this  country,  charity  work  is  very  largely  organised  on  denomi- 
national lines,  and  we  Jews,  a  small  minority,  must  inevitably  fall  in  with  the  general 
lines  of  the  majority.  The  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  various 
dissenting  sects,  each  organise  exc  usive  philanthropic  work  for  their  own  poor — 
and,  as  a  mere  matter  of  organisation,  there  are  many  reasons  in  favour  of  that  practice 
for  all  sects,  including  our  own.  But,  though  we  are  inevitably  separatist  in  our 
efforts  where  Jews  must  needs  separate  from  Trinitarians,  in  the  broad  field  of  human 
effort,  where  all  mankind  may  work  and  weep  and  reap  in  one  great  brotherhood, 
we  would  fain  indicate  lines  of  alliance  and  co-operation,  For,  of  course,  there  is  much 
work  that  can  be  done  on  undenominational  lines,  and,  better  still,  much  work  that 
can  be  done,  and  is  done,  by  the  united  action  of  denominational  and  unde- 
nominational bodies.  This  is  happily  illustrated  by  the  joint  work  of  the  Travellers' 
Aid  Society,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Girls  and  Women,  by  the  habitual  practice  of  having  hospital  chaplains  for 
various  denominations,  by  facilities  given  in  Board  School  buildings  for  denomina- 
tional religious  classes  out  of  school  hours,  by  some  of  the  points  of  co-operation  in  the 
Lads'  Brigades,  and  I  would  add  by  the  generous  and  ready  support  accorded  by 
individual  members  of  our  community  to  philanthropic  work  of  national  benefit, 
even  if  it  be  carried  on  through  other  denominational  channels. 

We  have  framed  our  programme  on  the  two  main  lines  indicated  at  the  first 
meeting  of  our  General  Committee,  and  have  sought  our  coadjutors  first  among  those 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  our  people,  for  whom  the  word  rp"l¥  had  the  interchangeable 
meaning  of  charity  and  righteousness.  (There  we  have  the  germ  of  a  Poor  Law 
and  a  Free  Education  Act  associated  with  religion).  Secondly,  we  have  sought  help 
from  those  who  have  given  their  energies  to  try  and  breathe  into  our  rising  generation 
a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  the  full  significance  of  our  creed  and  its  moral  code. 

And  of  all  charity,  that  which  is  directed  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  sick 
poor  is,  perhaps,  the  one  that  has  the  first  claim — the  claim  of  that  one  touch  of 
nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  Accordingly,  our  first  paper  describes  the 
nursing  work  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  initiated 
by  a  member  of  our  General  Committee,  Mrs.  Lionel  Lucas,  who  has  a  hereditary 
association  with  a  series  of  noble  efforts  to  relieve  the  sick,  to  train  the  young  and  to 
succour  the  needy — carrying  on  the  traditions  of  work  with  which  an  older  genera- 
tion of  her  family  are  so  honourably  and  affectionately  associated,  and  which  has 
inspired  the  many-sided  developments  of  kindred  work  on  the  various  lines  called 
for  by  the  new  conditions  and  new  needs  springing  up  with  new  generations  and 
new  facilities. 

One  of  these  later  efforts  will  then  be  described  by  its  originator,  Mrs.  Model,  one 
of  the  two  pioneer  lady  members  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

Following  hard  on  the  discussion  of  help  to  the  sick  will  come  two  suggestive 
papers  on  efforts  largely  calculated  to  minimise  and  remove  many  preventible  causes 
of  sickness  and  distress,  such  as  neglect  of  sanitary  rules,  unhealthy  trades,  the  snare 
of  unskilled  occupations,  bringing  prompt  pocket-money  in  youth  and  something 
below  a  living  wage  in  maturity.  These  subjects,  and  many  kindred  topics,  will  be 
dealt  with  by  Mrs.  Salis  Simon,  who  will  tell  us  of  the  work  at  Manchester  in  which 
she,  with  untiring  zeal  and  energ}',  has  taken  so  admirable  a  part  ;  and  by  Miss  Hannah 
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Hyam,  who,  through  a  long  course  of  Visitation,  has  brought  to  bear  on  her  work 
a  happy  combination  of  science  and  practice — the  science  evolved  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
isation Society,  tempered  with  the  spirit  of  niiCm  that  close  personal  contact  with 
the  poor  in  their  struggles  and  difficulties  cannot  fail  to  generate.  And  it  is  in  the 
personal  work  of  visitation  that  Miss  Hyam  and  Mrs.  Model  have  laboured  so  long 
and  so  faithfully,  and  earned  so  amply  the  well-deserved  honour  of  being  the  first 
lady  members — I  feel  tempted  to  say.  of  our  Charity  Legislative  Assembly — but  that 
savours  of  another  story — and,  indeed,  I  hope  we  need  no  epithet  to  bring  before 
us  the  scope  and  work  of  our  premier  charity,  the  Board  of  Guardians.  We  look 
forward  to  most  suggestive  discussions  on  these  papers. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  may  venture  to  say  a  work  about  the  scope  of  debate  that 
seems  to  tend  to  make  such  discussions  fruitful. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  rely  on  the  broad  good  sense  and  patient  tolerance 
of  our  speakers,  as  a  safeguard  against  a  too  abundant  flow  of  the  hot  torrent  of  con- 
troversial argument  or  a  feast  of  ~ll~iD.  But  obviously  no  useful  purpose  will  be 
served  by  what  my  husband  once  described  as  a  ping-pong  of  notes  of  admiration. 
Indeed,  one  of  tho  first  decisions  of  the  Executive  of  the  Conference  was  to  pass, 
so  to  say,  a  sumptuary  law,  excluding  those  conventional  feasts  of  honey,  known 
as  votes  of  thanks.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  sure  I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  all 
my  colleagues  in  saying  that  there  is  a  form  of  gratitude  which  will  appeal  to  us 
strongly  ;  the  practical  offering  of  thought,  effort,  time,  and  personal  service. 
These  we  shall  welcome  eagerly,  and  in  them  we  shall  find  a  psean  of  practical 
thanks. 

Of  course  the  ventilation  of  Utopian  ideas  will  not  materially  assist  the  elucidation 
of  social  questions.  We  must  try  to  be  rigidly  practical.  Very  few  things  can  be 
effectually  set  right  by  one  stroke,  one  big  new  leaf  being  turned  over.  The  main 
body  of  thought  and  opinion  always  moves  slowly.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  take  time 
by  the  forelock  and  bring  startling  innovations  suddenly  into  being  all  complete, 
like  Athene  bursting  forth  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  Very  often  it  bodes  better  for 
harmony  on  the  way  and  success  in  the  end,  only  to  attempt  to  turn  the  current  of 
thought  towards  the  desired  direction,  and  to  patiently  let  it  work  its  way.  In  a 
word,  let  us  seek  a  wise  mean  between  the  contented  conservatism  that  declares 
whatever  is,  is  right,  and  the  feverish  desire  of  the  reformer  to  modernise  everything. 
While  we  would  tenderly  clean  off  the  barnacles  of  time,  we  would  guard  our  knife 
from  sacrilegiously  cutting  into  that  great  historic  chain  of  unbroken  custom  and 
tradition  which  has  linked  us  together  through  longer  ages  of  faith  and  culture  than 
has  been  the  lot  of  any  other  white  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  we  emphatically  invite  and  court  free  discussion,  and  we  have  arranged  our 
programme  so  that  after  the  papers  have  been  read  and  two  or  three  invited  speakers 
of  special  experience  in  the  topics  treated  have  spoken,  we  hope  to  have  many  spon- 
taneous contributions  to  the  discussions.  We  shall  ask  each  speaker  kindly  to  limit 
his  or  her  remarks  to  five  minutes,  and  to  hand  their  names  to  one  of  the  stewards 
for  the  Chair  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible  in  the  discussion,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
on  to  speak  in  due  course.  May  I  beg  those  who  speak  kindly  to  raise  their  veils  and 
to  speak  slowly  ?  To  enable  speakers  to  measure  their  time,  a  little  bell  will  be 
rung  one  minute  before  each  speaker's  time  is  up,  and,  again,  when  it  is  quite  up. 

The  afternoon  sitting  to-day  will  touch  the  two  poles  of  work  in  two  simultaneous 
meetings.  One  meeting  will  hear  from  Lady  Battersea  an  account  of  sad  and  difficult 
but  supremely  necessary  work  which  must  inevitably  be  xmdertaken  by  matrons 
and  elders.  Of  all  philanthropic  work  the  saddest  and  least  hopeful  this  ;  yet  the 
indefatigable  and  unobtrusive  workers  of  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Protection 
of  Girls  and  Women  bring  to  bear  on  it  an  indomitable  hopefulness  that  in  itself 
produces  a  measure  of  successful  results 

The  other  meeting  this  afternoon  will  be  especially  dedicated  to  our  younger 
workers  and  helpers.  Mrs.  Morris  Joseph,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Elkin,  and  Mrs.  Bingen 
have  each  kindly  promised  to  describe  some  of  the  many,  many  lines  of  work  to  which 
the  methodical  efforts  of  young  and  inexperienced  workers  ran  make  most  useful 
and  valuable  contributions.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  this  Conference  may  inspire 
young  members  of  our  community,  girls  of  eighteen  and  upwards,  whose  regular 
schooling  is  finished  and  the  arrangement  of  whose  daily  life  is  more  or  less  in  their 
own  hands,  to  spare  some  time  from  home  occupations  and  home  pleasures  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  Our  Hon.  Secretaries  have  in  the  next  room  a 
bureau  for  the  enrolment  of  workers,  where  they  will  gladly  give  any  information 
and  answer  any  enquiries  about  different  forms  of  work,  and  will  try  to  put  anyone 
kindly  volunteering  their  services  in  touch  with  the  sort  of  work  they  feel  most  con- 
genial to  them.  My  colleagues  and  I  shall  hope,  at  tea-time  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
not  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  many  who  are  already  workers,  but  also  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  would-be  workers  ;  and 
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if  they  feel  in  doubt  what  work  they  would  like  or  can  do  best,  I  can  only  say  we  should 
be  more  than  glad  to  be  of  any  help  we  can  in  advising  them. 

We  also  have  a  book-stall  in  the  next  room,  where  there  are  on  sale  not  only  the 
books  enumerated  on  the  back  of  the  programme,  but  many  other  useful  and  sugges- 
tive works  on  the  poor  and  how  to  help  them. 

And  besides  book-learning  we  invite  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  read 
something  other  than  print — and  to  visit  and  to  inspect  some  of  our  typical 
philanthropic  institutions.  A  number  of  ladies  have  kindly  volunteered  to  escort 
members  of  the  Conference  on  Thursday  to  visit  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Free 
School,  the  Jew's  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum,  the  London  Hospital,  the  Home  and 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  the  Baroness  cle  Hirsch  Convalescent  Home,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Home,  the  West  Central  Girls'  Club  in  Soho,  the  Beatrice  Club  for  Girls  in 
Xotting  Hill,  the  Emily  Harris  Home  for  Work-girls  in  Soho,  the  Sara  Pyke  Home 
for  Friendless  Girls,  the  Rescue  Home,  Charcroft  House,  the  Creche,  a  Cripple's 
Board  School,  an  East  End  Board  School,  a  Cookery  Centre,  and  a  ''  Settlement."' 
All  details  as  to  these  visits  can  be  ascertained  at  the  Secretary's  bureau  in  the  next 
room. 

Our  opening  meeting  to-morrow  will  be  dedicated  to  the  other  aspect  of  work  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  spiritual  side,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  happily  illustrated 
by  Miss  Lily  Montagu  in  her  paper  on  Home  Worship  in  relation  to  Social  Work.  No 
efforts  could  be  more  valuable  than  the  work  carried  on  by  Lady  Magnus  in  the  heart 
of  the  East  End,  by  Miss  Lily  Montagu  in  the  West  Central  District,  and  by  Miss  Joseph 
at  Notting  Hill,  who,  with  their  colleagues,  form  links  of  love  and  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  work-girl,  entering  into  the  difficulties  of  her  life,  and  her  hard  struggles  for 
mere  existence.  And  we  shall  finally  hear  from  Miss  Raphael  and  Miss  Adler  of 
admirably  thought-out  help  and  work  to  mitigate  these  difficxilties.  By  encouraging 
wise  prevision  in  the  choice  of  work,  by  making  known  opportunities  for  training 
and  self-improvement,  by  bringing  some  measure  of  culture  and  comfort  into  the  lives  of 
our  working  girls,  these  ladies  touch  a  chord  in  their  hearts  that  might  remain  dumb 
were  it  not  aroused  as  a  responsive  echo  to  the  sympathy,  the  helpful  teaching  and 
advice,  and  the  various  forms  of  rational  pleasure  given  them  by  those  truly  philan 
thropic  workers  and  their  kind  and  devoted  helpers  and  coadjutors. 

I  must  not  trench  further  on  your  time  and  patience.  Like  you,  I  would  fain 
be  listening  to  the  fruits  of  the  teaching  of  practical  experience.  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Bis- 
choffsheim  to  take  the  chair  during  the  papers  and  discussion  on  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  convalescent,  our  opening  subject,  of  which  her  own  work  in  regard  to 
Convalescent  Homes  is  so  essential  a  part. 

But  there  is  one  thought  in  the  minds,  and  one  feeling  in  the  heart  of  us  all  to 
which  I  would  lain  give  utterance — our  deep  grief  at  the  death  of  that  brave,  true,  and 
tried  friend,  Mr.  Asher  Myers.  He  ruled  that  literary  kingdom,  the  Jewish  Chronicle, 
with  a  rare  combination  of  judgment,  foresight,  and  patience — a  large-minded 
tolerance  of  widely  divergent  views,  a  shrewd  and  statesmanlike  perception  of 
the  possible  good  in  many,  and  a  genial  kindliness  for  all.  He  took  a  keen  interest 
in  this  Conference  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  inception  ;  encouraged  us  with  his 
approval,  and  in  the  very  last  talk  I  had  with  him  last  autumn,  he  gave  me  some 
most  valuable  and  impressive  words  of  warning  against  the  paths  we  should  not  tread 
— and  of  encouragement  in  the  directions  where  he  foresaw  useful  work  ahead  of  us. 
Even  on  his  death-bed  he  maintained  his  active  practical  interest  in  the  work.  It 
is  indeed  a  pathetic  coincidence  that  his  life  reaches  quiet  consummation  almost  at 
the  moment  that  our  Conference  opens.  But  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  so  true  a 
friend  and  pillar  of  our  community — and  grieve  for  and  with  the  home  circle  on  which 
so  grievous  an  affliction  has  fallen — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  himself  would  like 
to  feel  that  death  ends  not  the  fruit  of  his  work. 
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PAPERS    ON    NURSING. 


I.— Jewish    District    Nursing. 

BY  MRS.  LAZARUS, 

Matron  of  Jewish  District  Nurses  in  Connection  with  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians. 

I  have  been  asked  by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Cohen  to  give  a  few  details  on 
district  nursing.  This  organisation  began  seventeen  years  ago,  at  the 
instance  of  Mrs.  Lionel  Lucas  which  lady  lias  so  generously  found  funds  for 
the  same,  the  late  Baroness  Lionel  de  Rothschild  kindly  helping  with  training 
of  first  nurse  and  a  yearly  donation  for  nourishment  fund.  It  began  in  a 
very  small  way  with  one  nurse,  taking  cases  sent  by  Board  of  Guardians,  Ladies' 
Conjoint  Visitation  Committee,  sisters  of  hospitals  and  doctors,  who,  as  a  rule,  send 
to  the  Board  that  a  nurse  is  required,  but  sometimes  apply  direct  to  me  to  save  time. 
The  patients  have  gradually  increased  in  number.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  1866, 
88  cases  had  been  attended  to  ;  seven  years  later,  in  the  year  1893,  334  (then  having 
two  nurses)  ;  and  last  year,  1901,  1,289  cases  received  attention.  This  hardly  gives 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  done,  as  many  cases  are  chronic  and  incurable.  For 
instance,  I  have  one  case  that  has  been  on  the  books  for  thirteen  years,  and  another 
seven  years  ;  many  two  and  three  years.  I  have  now  two  assistants,  as  we  are  working 
over  a  very  wide  area.  We  have  had  patients  not  only  in  Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields, 
but  as  far  North  as  Dalston,  as  far  East  as  Bow,  and  as  far  West  as  Soho.  This  organ- 
isation has  funds  for  supplying  nourishment  (until  such  times  as  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  or  Lady  Rothschild's  Invalid  Kitchen),  also 
washing  and  cleaning  (in  urgent  cases),  and  dressings,  &c.  We  are  trying  to  avoid 
pauperising  the  patients  by  encouraging  them  to  pay  a  small  amount,  if  possible,  not 
by  weekly  instalments,  but  something  towards  dressings.  In  no  case  is  money  taken 
where  they  are  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Although  we  occa- 
sionally come  across  cases  of  overcrowding,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  so  bad  as  it  used 
to  be,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  number  of  improved  dwellings  and  extra  sanitary 
arrangements.  We  always  advise  our  patients  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
sanitary  officials,  and  explain  the  value  of  fresh  air  and  cleanliness.  Any  case  of  defective 
drainage,overcrowding,or  consumption  is  reported  to  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians.  As  regards  consumptive  cases,  I  have  not  found  any  increase. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  open-air  treatment,  and  the  prompt  attention  given 
by  all  concerned.  Cancer,  unfortunately,  seems  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  eases 
where  widows  are  sick  and  unable  to  send  for  their  weekly  allowance  at  the  Board, 
it  is  called  for  and  taken  by  a  nurse,  and,  in  many  cases,  extra  relief  granted.  There 
are  many  difficulties  in  district  nursing.  Very  often  when  it  is  necessary  for  patients 
to  remain  in  bed,  they  insist  upon  getting  up  ;  others,  again,  that  should  get  up,  refuse 
to  do  so.  We  also  have  great  trouble  in  preventing  them  from  sending  for  two  and 
sometimes  three  doctors  at  a  time,  and  taking  all  three  medicines;  and,  again,  although 
nurse  and  doctor  are  in  attendance,  a  neighbour  calls  in  and  prescribes  for  the  patient. 
I  once  had  a  case  where  a  child  had  been  burnt  ;  a  neighbour  told  the  mother  to  put 
ink  upon  the  wound,  which  she  stupidly  did.  Another  child,  suffering  from  eczema, 
the  mother  had  saturated  with  paraffin,  and  allowed  her  to  run  about  a  room  where 
there  was  a  fire,  unprotected.  We  very  often  have  to  trouble  the  doctors,  both  parish 
and  others,  as  we  cannot  depend  on  the  patients  giving  us  the  doctor's  orders  correctly. 
We  have  always  found  them  most  ready  and  willing  to  help  us  in  all  our  work.  1 
must  not  conclude  this  paper  without  saying  I  am  afraid  very  little  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  until  they  are  better  housed,  a  family  often  having 
to  live  in  one  room  with  a  case  of  hip  disease  or  consumption  in  their  midst. 

II. — The  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Convalescent  Poor. 

BY  MRS.  MODEL, 
President  of  the  Sick  Boom  Help  Society. 

In  all  serious  work  we  undertake,  let  our  watchword  be  "  Thoroughness."  In 
no  work  is  training  more  essential  than  in  social  and  charitable  work ;  in  no  branch  of 
that  work  is  jt  more  important  than  in  that  which  deals  with  the  Sick  Poor.  To  deal 
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with  the  Poor  at  a  time  when  sickness  has  entered  the  humble  home  and  when  matters 
are  consequently  going  very  badly,  is  a  most  difficult  problem.  It  is  a  time  when  our 
help  is  most  urgently  needed  ;  the  claim  upon  us  is  a  just  one  ;  and  our  assistance 
may  be  most  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  member  of  the  family  attacked  by  illness,  but 
also  to  the  whole  surroundings,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  sympathise  and  to  help  ;  but  the 
help  must  be  cautiously  given,  with  due  regard  to  family  obligations,  of  the  duty 
one  to  the  other  ;  with  due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  independence,  and  that  the 
help  shall  be  of  the  right  kind,  in  the  right  direction,  and  for  a  proper  period.  So 
much  of  the  recovery  depends  on  how  the  sick  will  help  themselves  ;  it  is  false  to  treat 
them  as  helpless,  irresponsible  beings,  sick  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body  ;  only  by  treating 
them  as  sentient  individuals,  with  a  will  and  a  responsibility  of  their  own,  can  we  be 
of  true  assistance  to  them,  endeavouring  to  give  them  tone  morally,  whilst  offering 
them  -the  remedies  in  our  power  to  raise  them  from  the  bed  of  sickness.  It  is  neither 
well  for  them  nor  for  us  to  be  too  lavish  with  our  benefits  ;  the  urgent  needs  should 
be  met,  but  we  must  husband  our  resources,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  future  emergencies. 
In  no  community  is  "  thoughtless  pity  "  more  rife  than  in  our  Jewish'  one.  We 
revel  in  our  "  Hebrew  Heart,"  and  let  it  play  riot  with  an  intelligent  and  sound  ad- 
ministration of  charity,  and  forget  that  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  It 
is  "  consideration  "  of  the  poor  that  is  enjoined  upon  us  :  that  consideration  which  is 
engendered  by  experience  and  carried  out  with  tact  and  sympathy.  Though  the  care 
of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Jew  from  time  imme- 
morial, we  have  no  "  Poor  Laws."  Each  Jew  makes  these  laws  unto  himself,  and  the 
poor  Jew  has  certain  rights,  for  is  not  a  "  Mizvah  "  twice  blessed  ?  It  blesseth  him 
who  gives  and  him  who  takes  ;  especially  the  giver,  as  a  schnorrer  gentleman  once 
pointed  out  to  me  ;  and  herein  lies  the  danger  of  which  we  must  beware.  Not  for 
personal  satisfaction,  but  for  remedial  purposes,  our  help  is  needed.  The  kindly 
soul  who  will  profess  to  grasp  and  agree  with  a  discussion  on  indiscriminate  charity, 
and  the  responsibility  of  a  man  to  his  family,  but  will  wind  up  by  remarking,  "  No 
doubt  you  are  right  theoretically,  but  I  could  not  let  the  wife  and  little  children  suffer," 
is  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  personal  standpoint.  Charity  that  fulfils  the  duties 
of  others  is  in  the  main  a  wrong  and  deceptive  charity.  We  are  unable  to  save  the 
wife  and  children  from  suffering,  because  we  can  relieve  no  single  soul  absolutely  of 
the  responsibilities  that  nature  has  laid  upon  him — the  responsibilities  incumbent 
upon  him  by  nature's  laws,  by  inheritance,  by  his  own  character  and  by  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  him.  We  can  put  a  little  patch  in  the  circumstances,  but  it 
usually  does  not  make  a  good  job  of  it.  I  say  this  in  no  pessimistic  spirit,  but  to  bring 
the  immense  importance  of  greater  knowledge,  broader  views,  a  more  thorough 
grasp  of  the  whole  situation,  of  our  possibilities  and  limitations  in  the  field  of  charity, 
before  those  willing  workers  with  large  sympathies,  ready  to  expend  themselves  in 
their  service  for  others,  yet  eating  out  their  hearts  because  all  they  have  to  give  is  ot 
so  little  avail,  that  they  are  powerless  to  combat  the  misery  of  the  world.  Let  us 
remember  that  suffering  and  death  are  a  necessity  :  without  these  there  would  also 
be  no  good  in  the  world  :  it  is  these  that  teach  us  the  lessons  of  life,  which  each  of  us 
must  interpret  according  to  his  understanding.  It  is  suffering  and  sickness  and  some 
methods  of  relieving  them  that  form  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  if  I  have  started 
by  insisting  on  the  importance  of  training,  and  the  importance  of  having  a  definite 
standard  in  charitable  work,  it  is  because,  in  dealing  with  sick  cases,  circumspection 
is  most  necessary.  It  is  no  virtue  to  be  poor  or  to  be  sick,  and  this  must  not  be  the 
sole  recommendation  for  relief,  for  both  one  and  the  other  may  be  a  man's  or  a  woman's 
own  fault.  If  such  a  fault  it  be,  in  dealing  with  it  at  the  moment  we  must  endeavour 
not  only  to  relieve  the  present  misery,  but  to  strike,  if  possible,  at  the  root  of  the  evil  : 
to  help  not  only  materially,  but  morally,  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  general  condition 
and  so  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  distress.  As  a  simple  example,  assistance  is  asked 
for  a  young  girl  suffering  from  anaemia  ;  good  food,  milk,  etc.,  is  prescribed,  and  given 
either  by  our  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  or  by  one  of  our  lady  visitors,  but  the  girl 
can  improve  very  little,  for  neither  the  doctor  prescribing,  nor  the  agencies  supplying 
the  desired  help,  know  that,  besides  the  family  of  let  us  say  eight  persons  living  in 
two  small  rooms,  nightly  three  lodgers  are  added  to  this  number,  windows  are  rarely 
if  ever  opened, and  this  poor  young  girl  is  being  stifled,  not  because  help  is  not  available, 
but  because  she  and  her  family  live  under  conditions  conducive  to  disease.  Personally, 
I  am  supposed  to  be  a  worker  amongst  the  sick  poor,  but  if  I  am  asked  what  I  consider 
myself  I  am  just  a  humble  member  of  the  Fresh  Air  Mission,  and  the  text  I  preach, 
"  God's  fresh  air  is  without,  open  your  windows  at  the  top  and  let  it  in,"  and  this  advice, 
if  freely  taken,  is  worth  more  than  whole  bags  of  ticket-doles,  with  which  many  of  us 
wander  round,  reaping  blessings,  where  I  fear  the  open  window  theory  calls  forth 
quite  other  sentiments.  In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  may  ask  you  who  are  here  to-day 
also  to  open  the  windows  and  let  in  some  fresh  air  on  one  or  two  questions.  And  now 
to  turn  from  the  necessity  for  trained  workers  to  the  need  for  trained  nurses.  Nursing 
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is  emphatically  woman's  work,  making,  as  it  does,  legitimate  demands  on  the  best 
side  of  woman's  nature,  but  to  be  a  good  nurse  much  of  patient  drudgery  is  required, 
much  training.  Whereas  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  educated 
women  from  the  general  community  into  the  nursing  profession,  amongst  our  English 
Jewesses  few  are  embracing  this  beautiful  and  sacred  vocation  ;  not  because  there 
is  no  demand  for  them.  Mrs  Lazarus  is  working  with  two  other  Jewish  nurses  in 
the  East  End  ;  there,  too,  the  East  London  Nursing  Association,  which  is  undenomina- 
tional ;  the  Mildmay  Mission  to  the  Jews  ;  the  Salvation  Army  ;  the  Churches  and  other 
agencies  are  tending  our  sick.  You  will  probably  say  that  we  need  not  trouble  about 
the  people  who  go  to  the  missions  ;  but  how  do  we  know  that  they  do  not  want  us 
and  only  turn  to  the  others  because  the  attention  they  receive  from  them  is  extra- 
ordinarily good  ;  and  for  material  not  for  spiritual  help  they  are  led  to  them.  And  not 
only  in  the  East  End,  but  West,  in  Soho,  in  Netting  Hill,  in  our  provincial  towns, 
wherever  there  is  a  growing  Jewish  colony,  the  thoroughly  trained  Jewish  district 
nurse  would  find  work  waiting  for  her,  and,  in  the  ranks  of  private  nurses  and  in  the 
hospitals  with  special  accommodation  for  Jewish  patients,  the  Jewish  nurse  could 
make  a  career.  As  for  our  institutions,  those  who  serve  on  their  Cemmittees  know 
how  many  would  gladly  welcome  the  trained  Jewess  on  their  staff.  No  Jewish  nurse 
could  be  found  for  the  children's  block  of  the  Baroness  de  Hirsch  Convalescent  Home. 
Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! 

But  the  Jewish  girl  entering  the  nursing  profession  must  be  prepared  to  give 
three  or  four  of  her  best  years  for  training,  and  she  must  be  at  least  twenty-two  before 
she  enters  the  Hospital  or  Training  Home  (twenty-three  is  a  better  age)  ;  she  must 
also  be  prepared  to  go  steadfastly  through  with  her  work.  It  must  be  her  vocation. 
Her  feelings  must  be  like  those  of  a  young  Jewess  I  know,  who  said,  speaking  of  district 
patients  :  "  Oh,  when  they  are  very  dirty,  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  leave  them  clean 
and  comfortable."  Have  we  not  amongst  our  young  women  others  who  desire,  like 
my  young  friend,  to  find  life  beautiful  there,  where  they  can  make  the  helpless  feel 
the  blessedness  of  being  "  clean  and  comfortable  ?  "  The  moral  influence  of  the 
highly  trained  and  devoted  women  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
for  the  nurse  can  teach  them  many  new  and  extraordinary  things  all  in  her  day's 
work.  The  Committee  of  the  Sick  Room  Helps  Society  has  even  difficulty  in  finding 
the  right  person  for  very  simple  work,  namely,  a  trained  district  monthly  nurse. 
The  Committee  is  prepared  to  defray  all  expenses  connected  with  the  training 
of  suitable  women  for  their  work  amongst  the  poor,  and  the  qualifications  are  slight — 
sj'mpathy  for  the  work  and  sufficient  elementary  knowledge  to  read  and  write  English 
— a  woman  of  the  people  who  feels  at  home  with  them  and  understands  the  manage- 
ment of  a  one-roomed  house. 

As  I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Sick  Room 
Helps  Society,  I  will,  in  the  first  instance,  state  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a 
Maternity  Nursing  Organisation,  the  East  End  agency  through  which  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  dispense  their  relief  in  destitute  maternity  cases,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  has  very  important  work  as  a  "  Provident  "  or  Women's  Sick  Benefit 
Society,  proving  that  in  our  Ghetto,  with  all  its  complexity  of  problems  and  its  forcing 
life  on  English  soil,  there  is  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-help  which  will  thrive 
if  we  only  foster  it,  and  the  people  will  seize  on  the  opportunities  making  for  inde 
pendence,  if  they  are  brought  within  their  reach.  As  regards  the  assistance  given — 
in  cases  recommended  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians — it  consists  in  the  daily 
visit  of  a  trained  nurse  for  a  fortnight,  who  bathes  the  infant,  gives  professional  atten- 
tion to  the  mother,  and  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  proper  airing  of  the 
room ;  the  linen  of  mother  and  infant  is  washed,  and  suitable  nourishment  for  the 
mother  provided.  In  specially  urgent  cases,  where  there  is  a  large  family  of  young 
children,  a  woman  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  home  for  longer  hours.  The  great 
point  is  that  rest  and  cleanliness  are  arranged  for  ;  indeed,  any  case  may  be  left  if 
notice  is  given  that  the  patient  refuses  either  to  have  the  window  open  or  to  remain 
in  bed  for  the  number  of  days  enjoined  by  the  nurse.  The  Provident  branch  has 
grown  from  very  small  beginnings  and  now  numbers  about  a  thousand  members  ; 
these  members  by  small  weekly  instalments — one  penny  and  upwards — must  have 
paid  10s.  before  they  can  claim  assistance.  This  entitles  to  the  attendance  of  a  Help 
or  Nurse  for  two  weeks  from  8.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  There  is  usually  no  accommodation 
for  a  night  nurse  in  the  homes  of  our  clients  ;  though,  for  a  small  increased  payment, 
where  the  accommodation  exists,  this  can  be  arranged.  We  canvass  for  members 
only  amongst  the  very  poor,  who  have  in  the  first  instance  been  nursed  by  us  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  and  we  endeavour  to  induce 
these  poor  women  to  learn  a  valuable  lesson  in  thrift  by  providing  against  future 
contingencies  ;  but  these  do  not  constitute  all  our  members.  The  system  of  collecting 
by  personal  call  and  the  visiting  of  all  cases  that  are  being  nursed  by  members  of  the 
Committee,  bring  us  well  in  touch  with  our  members,  and  frequently  by  a  little  friendly 
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advice  further  very  valuable  help  can  be  rendered.  A  letter  for  a  special  hospital, 
or  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at  a  convalescent  home  may  be  the  means  of  firmly  re-estab- 
lishing the  health  of  some  worn-out  mother. 

The  staff  of  the  Sick  Room  Helps  Society  consists  of  the  Superintendent  and 
five  maternity  trained  nurses,  two  of  whom  have  passed  L.O.S.,  and  we  have 
besides  about  twenty  helps  known  to  us  as  respectable  and  hard-working  women, 
many  of  them  foreigners,  and  therefore  able  to  speak  to  our  very  foreign  clients. 
All  these  women  are  under  the  supervision  of  our  trained  nurses,  gaining  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rules  of  hygiene.  Whereas  the  original  idea,  on 
starting  our  Association,  was  to  work  into  the  hands  of  the  established  district 
nurses  we  found  work  on  quite  independent  lines  waiting  for  us,  and  we  have 
grown  into  quite  a  large  "  Mothers'  Help  Society."  Whilst  in  1895 — the  year 
we  commenced  work — 27  cases  were  assisted,  in  1901  837  cases  claimed  our  attention  ; 
of  these,  484  were  Board  cases  and  343  provident  members  ;  all  but  24  were  nursed 
in  confinement.  Of  these  24,  quite  a  small  number  were  cases  in  which  the  mother 
was  absent  in  Hospital  or  Convalescent  Home.  Though  not  to  be  generally  recom- 
mended, under  special  circumstances  this  manner  of  sick  help  may  prove  very  valuable 
for  the  patient  and  for  her  family  ;  but,  though  most  anxious  to  secure  the  necessary 
peace  of  mind  for  a  poor  woman  that  will  ensure  her  more  rapid  recovery,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  consider  the  care  of  families  during  the  mother's  absence  quite  the  moat 
difficult  question  to  deal  with,  for  the  reasons  touched  upon  in  my  introduction — that  of 
taking  over  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  others.  According  to  our  judgment,  we 
may  be  doing  our  duty  very  much  better  than  the  poor  mother ;  we  and  the  Help  under 
our  supervision  managing  her  household  on  a  vastly  improved  method  ;  but  it  is  not 
her  method,  and  in  such  cases  there  are  usually  more  complaints  and  less  satisfaction 
than  one  would  reasonably  expect ;  and  yet  we  should  not  blame  them,  poor  things^ 
our  ideals  and  theirs  do  not  coincide. 

The  Sick  Room  Helps  Society  has  brought  me  in  constant  contact  with 
women  in  their  hour  of  trial,  and  I  can  only  marvel  at  nature's  power  of  com- 
pensation and  how  the  wind  is  tempered  for  the  shorn  lamb.  I  am  not  about 
to  dwell  on  details  that  are  unpleasant,  if  not  absolutely  repulsive,  but  to  bring 
forward  the  necessity  for  improvement  in  the  training  and  the  desirability  of 
the  legal  registration  of  midwives.  It  is  by  the  poor  that  midwives,  as  such,  are 
chiefly  employed,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  these  women  are  incompetent 
or  insufficiently  trained  has  led  to  the  present  movement  in  favour  of  registration, 
to  ensure  that  all  undertaking  the  work  shall,  at  any  rate,  have  had  some  training. 
It  is  our  duty  to  further  this  in  every  way,  and  also  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  by  advice 
and  by  such  other  means  as  opportunity  may  offer  us  in  our  work  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  incompetent  women,  who  cause  untold  harm  amongst  our  poor, 
ignorant  mothers.  It  is  a  fact  at  the  present  time  that,  though  puerperal  fever  may 
be  spread,  that  though  all  manner  of  mischief  may  be  caused  by  gross  carelessness  or 
ignorance,  only  on  account  of  manslaughter  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  patient 
can  a  case  be  made  out  against  a  midwife.  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  at  some  length 
on  maternity  nursing  ;  but,  in  dealing  with  a  people  so  prolific  as  our  Jewish  race, 
we  are  bound  to  take  this  into  account  in  our  treatment  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  in 
the  consideration  of  their  economic  condition.  For  the  benefit  of  the  mother  and 
infant  who  call  for  attention,  and  to  prevent  pauperisation,  this  nursing  should  be  on 
a  basis  that  will  bring  within  reach  of  even  the  very  poor  a  due  amount  of  rest  and  care 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  will  do  away  with  the  neighbourly  "  gamp,"  and  will  supply  in 
her  place  the  professionally-skilled  nurse.  And  before  I  pass  on,  I  would  make  obser- 
vation on  another  matter  closely  associated  with  maternity  nursing,  namely,  improve- 
ments urgently  called  for  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rite  of  circum- 
cision. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past  for  Mohelim 
when  a  man-child  is  born  to  vie  with  each  other  who  shall  be  the  first  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  the  new-made  mother  (a  chamber  that  is  in  better  circles  almost  sacred — 
a  temple  of  peace  and  quiet),  and  try  who  shall  extract  a  promise  from  the  mother 
that  he  shall  perform  the  ceremony  of  initiation  into  the  sacred  covenant,  and 
shall  there  be  no  change  in  the  unscientific  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  those 
Mohelim  unacquainted  with  antiseptic  methods  practise  amongst  the  poor  ?  Here 
open  the  window  and  let  in  light  and  air ! 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  other  fields  of  labour  amongst  our  sick  poor,  excellent 
work,  though  presenting  grave  difficulties,  and  making  the  visitor's  task  a  very 
onerous  one,  is  the  system  of  supervision  of  consumptive  cases  lately  instituted  by  the 
London  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  The  need  is  great,  for  we  have  learnt  (hat 
consumption  is  a  preventible  disease,  spread  by  infection,  that  dust  and  over-crowding, 
ill-ventilated  dwellings  and  workshops,  a  low  vitality  and  weak  physique,  all  pre- 
dispose to  the  reception  of  the  disease,  and  though  statistics  prove  that  consumption 
amongst  the  Jewish  population  is  not  so  rife  as  in  the  general  community,  yet  amongst 
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our  immigrants  it  is  apparently  much  on  the  increase,  and  their  habits  make  them 
specially  backward  in  learning  the  hygienic  principles  that  tend  to  prevent  its  dis- 
semination. The  help  and  advice  now  given  in  authenticated  consumptive  cases 
by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  is  calculated  to  minimise  the  dangers  of  infection, 
and  they  offer  their  visitors  every  assistance  to  render  their  advice  effectual.  But  to 
educate  patients  and  their  families,  to  make  them  appreciate  the  value  of  a  separate 
bed  for  the  consumptive,  a  spitting  cup,  disinfectants — to  say  nothing  of  a  window 
always  open — even  when  associated  with  nourishment,  or  an  increased  weekly  allow- 
ance, is  generally  a  very  thankless  task;  but  in  this  direction  we  must  all  do  our  best, 
and  hammer  away  with  the  precautions  we  have  learnt  are  our  best  weapon  of  defence 
against  the  disease.  Hammer  and  hammer  away,  and  by  persistence  hope  to  drive 
sonic  of  our  knowledge  home.  Improved  conditions  of  life,  and  especially  care  on  the 
homo-coming  from  hospitals,  are  particularly  desirable  in  consumptive  cases.  If  we 
can  be  in  touch  with  a  hospital,  visitor  and  get  her  to  influence  the  patient  during 
his  stay  in  hospital  and  learn  the  exact  state  in  which  he  is  discharged,  we  can  some- 
times succeed  in  permanently  improving  the  case  by  removing  it  from  the  overcrowded 
district  into  better  air  and  surroundings  and  by  effecting  a  change  in  employment ; 
possibly  giving  temporary  pecuniary  assistance  on  a  rather  generous  scale.  There  is 
a  great  tendency  for  consumptive  cases  to  drift  into  permanent  pauperism,  and  we 
must  endeavour  not  to  encourage  this,  for  the  disease  has  many  phases  ;  often  its  pro- 
gress is  very  slow  and  does  not  by  any  means  totally  disable  the  patient  from  employ- 
ment ;  but  this  must  be  carefully  considered,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  victims 
of  consumption  and  their  families  appeal  peculiarly  to  our  sympathies.  The  war 
that  is  being  waged  against  tuberculosis  has  found  valiant  champions  amongst  our 
coreligionists.  Mr.  Bischoffsheim  has  generously  given  the  site  and  buildings  of  a 
sanatorium,  which  will,  on  its  completion,  fulfil  all  requirements  dictated  by  the 
latest  researches,  and  where  patients  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  sent 
for  a  prolonged  stay,  longer  than  is  now  accorded  in  any  hospital  for  chest  diseases. 
For  now  the  return  home  at  the  commencement  of  a  cure  means  frequently  that  the 
cure  will  never  be  consummated  ;  but  that  the  little  building-up  of  the  diseased  con- 
stitution and  the  whole  benefit  of  the  stay  in  hospital  is  lost  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  ;  or  that  the  consumptive's  life  for  years  and  years  is  simply  a  struggle 
for  chest-hospital  letters,  and  a  wandering  between  home  and  hospital  until  the  disease 
is  too  far  advanced  for  a  hospital,  and  the  end  comes  either  in  misery  at  home  or  in 
the  dreaded  infirmary.  A  prolonged  stay  and  the  special  hygienic  training  that 
should  be  combined  with  a  long  stay  will  doubtless  do  much  in  the  way  of  effecting 
cures,  and  should  tend  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  by  making  certain  precau- 
tions become  a  habit.  And,  indeed,  not  only  the  patients  and  their  families,  but 
the  whole  community,  will  owe  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  benefactor  who 
has  established  the  Jewish  Sanatorium  at  Woburn  Sands. 

A  word  only  on  chronic  disease  amongst  the  poor  and  our  way  of  dealing 
with  these  cases.  The  fixed  allowance  is  the  usual  panacea  for  this  condition, 
but  this  does  not  meet  all  requirements,  and  I  am  afraid  our  way  of  dealing 
witli  them  is  not  always  ideal.  These  cases  frequently  pass  from  one  visitor  to 
another,  for  in  our  natural  desire  to  turn  our  energies  where  we  can 
achieve  results,  and  where  our  assistance  may  be  of  real  use,  we  tire  —  I  can 
and  no  other  word  —  of  these  poor  creatures,  whom  we  cannot  help, 
and  our  most  excellent  Home  for  Incurables  can  only  receive  a  very  limited 
number  of  the  helpless  and  infirm,  neither  would  many  of  them  enter  there,  even  if 
their  circumstances  warranted  it.  Where  the  visitor  probably  finds  the  keenest 
satisfaction  and  may  achieve  the  happiest  results  is  with  the  children.  A  visitor  is 
able  to  cheer  the  sick  child  by  her  visits,  to  bring  it  many  little  comforts,  to  teach  the 
mother  so  much  whilst  helping  her.  There  are  excellent  children's  hospitals,  both 
general  and  special,  and  convalescent  homes  that  will  do  wonders  for  them,  and  for 
little  chronics  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association,  which  does  not  tire,  but  frequently 
sees  the  sickly  mite  through  years  of  suffering,  and  ends  by  making  a  healthy  useful 
man  of  him,  and  has,  besides,  the  great  recommandation  that  it  does  not  absolve  the 
parents  from  their  responsibilities,  for  they  are  expected  to  contribute  towards  any 
expense  the  society  is  put  to  on  account  of  the  child,  such  as  its  maintenance  at  a  paying 
Home  or  the  cost  of  a  surgical  appliance.  Altogether,  in  our  care  for  the  poor,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  provident  system,  for  which  there  is  ample  provision  in  all  districts. 
Provident  dispensaries,  doctors,  societies,  sick  benefit  societies,  chevras,  will  come  to 
their  aid  in  time  of  sickness,  and  it  is  part  of  our  duty  aa  visitors  to  induce  them  to  take 
advantage  of  such  of  these  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  their  needs.  Also  frequently, 
before  assisting  a  sick  case,  it  is  well  to  enquire  if  the  people  do  not  belong  to  some  society 
that  will  help  them  before  we  attempt  to  do  so.  Further,  though  we  are  always  loth 
to  turn  our  people  on  the  rates,  we  must  not  leave  par'sh  relief  quite  out  of  the  reckon 
ing.  The  parish  doctor  is  often  the  only  man  to  call  in,  if  the  patient  cannot  pay 
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a  medical  man  of  his  own,  and  in  some  cases  the  infirmary  is  quite  the  best  place  for  a 
patient,  though  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  the  patient  in  question  to  this  view. 
I  have  touched  on  several  important  points  in  this  paper,  though  I  have  by  no  means 
exhaustively  treated  the  subject  and  must  leave  much  unsaid.  I  hope  another  speaker 
will  tell  us  something  of  hospital  visiting,  a  wide  scope  for  work  and  help;  also  of  the 
after-care  of  those  discharged  from  hospitals,  homes  and  asylums.  In  conclusion, 
I  should  like  to  pay  a  small  tribute  of  thanks  to  some  of  the  agencies  I  have  found 
most  useful.  There  is  the  little  Invalid  Kitchen  in  Sandy's  Row,  Spitalfields,  sup- 
plying a  certain  numter  of  sick  poor  with  wholesome  food  that  is  such  an  important 
factor  towards  convalescence  ;  also  the  two  Jewish  Convalescent  Homes  at  Hampstcad 
and  Brighton,  so  excellently  managed,  making  such  adequate  provision  for  their 
patients,  and  both  felicitous  in  having  matrons  who  take  a  wonderful  interest  in  the 
convalescents  and  give  them  fresh  courage  as  well  as  new  strength  whilst  they  remain 
under'their  care.  I  may  safely  say  that  I  never  hear  more  sincere  blessings  than  those 
bestowed  on  these  two  ladies  by  young  and  old,  man,  woman  and  child  who  have  been 
under  their  care.  The  stay  at  the  Convalescent  Home  is  a  bright  spot  in  many  a  life 
of  toil  and  weariness.  And  finally  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  visitor  amongst  the  sick — 
let  her  go  amongst  them,  not  as  a^giver  ef  doles  and  tickest  or  a  purveyor  of  nourish- 
ments, but  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  that  falls  into  their  room,  beloved  for  her  own  bright 
.presence,  for  the  friendly  word  and  kindly  interest  she  has  to  give  them.  Pleasant 
words  are  as  a  honey-comb,  sweet  to  the  soul  and  health  to  the  bones. 

DISCUSSION. 

MRS.  HORATIO  LUCAS  said : — I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about 
my  experience  as  Visitor  to  the  Jewish  inmates  of  a  workhouse  infirmary. 
^The  one  I  visit  in  Whitechapel  .  may  be  taken  as  typical,  though  I  believe 
"it  compares  favourably  in  the  matter  of  management  and  organisation  with 
any  other  in  London.  That  neighbourhood,  as  is  well  known,  teems  with  the 
lowest  and  poorest  class  of  our  people^  Almost  every  immigrant  who  lands 
in  England  drifts  there  as  a  matter  of  course.  Nine  in  ten  of  the  Jewish 
inmates  of  the  infirmary  are  foreigners,  i.e.,  Russians,  Poles,  Dutch,  and  Germans — 
the  two  first-mentioned  in  the  largest  proportion.  In  eighteen  years  I  have  only 
come  across  three  French  Jewesses  in  our  wards,  and  an  English-born  Jew  or  Jewess 
is  a  rarity.  One  generation  usually  suffices  to.  make  them  independent  of  parish 
relief.  Of  course  it  happens  occasionally  that  we  get  English  Jewesses  in  the  lying- 
in  ward  ;  but  a  husband  out  of  work  or  an  overcrowded  home  are  usually  the  reasons 
of  their  presence  there,  and  they  seldom  come  in>  a  second  time.  I  constantly  see 
women  and  girls  who  have  been  brought  straight  from  the  landing  place  by  a  com- 
patriot ;  women  who  have  travelled  alone  from  Russia  after  a  fugitive  lover  or  husband, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts  is  of  the  vaguest.  "  He  must  be  in  London, 
or  he  may  have  gone  to  America."  In  such  cases  I  try  to  find  out  what  friends  they 
have  at  home,  and  if  possible  (with  the  help  of  OUT  Board  of  Guardians),  to  ship  them 
back.  Sometimes  they  decline  to  go — their  parents  are  too  poor  to  keep  them — or 
they  are  ashamed  to  return^with  a  baby^in  their  arms.  Then  arises  the  difficult 
question  of  a  livelihood  in  this  overcrowded  London.  Their  trades  are  chiefly  those 
of  fur-workers,  tailoresses,  buttonhole  makers,  bookbinders,  cap-makers,  and  cigarette 
workers.  The  fur-workers  and  tailoresses  are  in  the  majority.  Sometimes  they 
have  no  trade,  and  can  only  go  out  to  wash  and  clean — which  means  wretchedly  paid 
service — and  this  complicates  matters.  As  a  rule  they  are  grossly  ignorant.  But 
at  the  infirmary  they  learn  the  first  principles  of  cleanliness  and  order,  and  cannot 
but  go  out  better  than  they  came  in.  The  only  religion  they  know  is  that  which 
was  once  wittily  defined  as  "  La  religion  des  Assiettes."  It  is  no  easy  task  to  con- 
vince them  that  a  breach  of  morality  is  worse  than  eating  tripha.  On  the  food  ques- 
tion they  are  very  suspicious.  I  have  to  assure  them  repeatedly  that  the  meat  pro- 
vided for  them  is  "  Kosher  "  before  they  will  touch  it.  They  never  believe  the  sisters 
and  nurses  ;  they  need  the  solemn  word  of  one  of  their  own  faith,  and  sometimes 
even  that  does  not  suffice,  and  they  prefer  to  live  on  bread  and  tea.  Needless  to  say 
drink  is  not  among  their  vices.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  years'  experience  I  only 
remember  one  case  of  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  she  was  an  Englishwoman. 

Of  late  years  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  has  been  a  terrible  increase  of  insanity  among 
women  and  very  young  girls.  Almost  every  week  I  am  called  on  to  visit  one  or  more 
poor  patients  in  the  insane  ward.  Here,  they  are  of  course,  only  kept  temporarily. 
A  magistrate  sees  them  twice  a  week  with  the  doctor.  If  the  case  is  doubtful  they 
are  detained  a  fortnight  in  the  hope  of  a  cure  ;  or  if  it  is  one  of  violence  or  settled 
melancholy,  they  are  sent  on  to  Colney  Hatch. 

MRS.    ROSENTHAL    said  : — In    speaking   this    morning   as   an    appointed    visitor 
to  the  German   Hospital,    where    18  per  cent,   of   the  patients  are  of    our  own 
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Faith,  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  commence  by  impressing  -upon  my  hearerS 
the  necessity  of  doing  their  utmost  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  too 
frequently  exists  in  the  minds  of  our  poorer  brothers  and  sisters,  with  reference 
to  becoming  hospital  patients,  and  to  urge  upon  them  the  advisability,  and 
necessity  of  procuring  the  very  best  skill  and  attention,  which  is  thus  placed 
within  their  reach,  and  by  the  acceptance  of  which  lives  would  often  be  prolonged  and 
sufferings  lessened. 

Out  of  twenty-five  general  hospitals,  only  two,  the  London  and  the  Metropolitan, 
have  Jewish  wards,  and  a  few  others  make  provisions  for  Jewish  patients,  one  of  them 
being  the  German  Hospital. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  our  hospitals 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  excellent,  and  the  ill-feeling  and  prejudice  so  often  met 
with  can  only  be  the  result  of  ignorance.  I  speak  from  knowledge,  which  is  the  out- 
come of  long  and  careful  observation,  and  I  say  there  is  but  little  left  to  desire  in  the 
regime  of  our  London  Hospitals.  One  can  but  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  skill, 
the  gentleness,  the  consideration,  not  only. of  the  nurses  (whose  duties  must  often 
be  most  trying),  but  also  of  our  cleverest  medical  men,  who  so  generously  treat  our 
poor  in  these  institutions,  giving  them  their  very  ^est  gratuitously. 

But  alas  !  as  a  visitor  one  comes  into  contact  with  such  suffering,  one  hears  such 
sad  and  bitter  tales  of  distress,  and  one  becomes  acquainted  with  so  many  family 
skeletons,  that  often  one  is  perplexed  beyond  measure,  and  one's  sympathies  are  wrung 
to  the  utmost  in  listening  to  the  confidence  of  the  poor  sufferer. 

Therefore,  how  essential  it  is  that  our  visitors  should  be  men  and  women  known 
for  their  large-hearted  sympathy,  and  whose  very  manner  assure  the  patient  that  they 
are  worthy  of  this  confidence. 

The  duties  of  a  hospital  visitor  are  very  varied,  and  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal 
this  morning  I  can  but  touch  upon  the  three 'most  important. 

1.  The  necessity  of  seeing  that  provisipn  is  made  for  the  family,  should  the  hus- 
band and  bread-winner  be  the  patient.    ~* 

2.  The  necessity  of  seeing  that  the  house  and  children  are  looked  after,  if  the 
wife  and  mother  be  the  patient. 

3.  To  decide  the  best  course  to  pursu.e  when  the  patient  is  discharged  from  the 
hospital. 

It  will  readily  appeal  to  all  present  that  the  greatest  discretion  is  necessary  upon 
the  part  of  the  visitor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  charity. 

But  to  begin  with  point  No.  1.  We  can  easily  understand  that  for  the  bread-winner, 
laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  'whose  only  thought  is  worry  as  to  how  his  rent  will 
be  paid,  and  wife  and  children  fed  during  his  absence  from  home,  to  know,  that  there 
is  no  need  for  him  to  be  anxious  on  their  behalf  as  to  ways  and  means,  must  be  of  con- 
siderable help  towards  his  recovery.  Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the  visitor  must 
find  out  the  patient's  address^  must  make  herself  acquainted  with  his  home  surround- 
ings, making  inquiries  as  to  "number  in  family,  what  the  man's  employment  is,  his 
weekly  wages,  etc.,  whether  the  family  is  receiving  other  help  during  his  illness. 
If  everything  is  satisfactory,  she  must  then  send  notice  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, advising  them  to  make  aweekly  allowance  to  the  family;  she  must  also  see  that 
the  wife,  if  willing  to  work,  is  supplied  with  needlework  from  the  Adult  Sewing  Room, 
and  with  such  other  work  as  she  is  able  to  perform,  and  she  must  also  see  that  the 
children  are  provided  with  proper  clothes  and  boots,  so  that  they  do  not  materially 
sulfcr  by  their  father's  absence  from  home.  May  I  in  passing  just  draw  attention  to 
the  difficulty  in  inducing  these  women  to  try  "and  help  themselves  a  little  ;  often  they  are 
sadly  incapable,  a  needle  appearing,  as  a  strange  instrument  in  the  hands  of  many, 
but  more  often  they  are  devoid  of  every  energy  or  wish  to  work,  their  constant  excuse 
for  laziness  being  their  many  children. 

Point  No.  2.  The.  necessity  of  seeing  the  home  and  children  are  looked  after, 
should  the  patient  be  a  wife  and  mother. 

So  frequently,  when  the  patient  is  a  woman  with  a  family,  the  husband  makes 
the  excuse  for  not  working  that  he  must  stay  at  home  and  look  after  the  children 
while  the  mother  is  away  ill.  This  to  a  certain  extent  (for  the  children's  sake)  seems 
feasible,  but  more  often  than  not  it  is  one  excuse  for  laziness,  and  the  visitor's  tact  and 
patience  are  tried  to  the  utmost  by  the  many  repeated  refusals  to  work  ;  and  in  the 
hospital  the  poor  wife's  recovery  is  hindered  by  her  continued  fretting  to  get  out,  on 
account  of  the  pitiful  stories  brought  to  her  by  her  husband  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
home  and  children. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  in  these  cases  where  a  woman  is  absent  from  home, 
hardly  ever  a  helping  hand  is  extended  by  one  of  her  own  relations  or  friends  towards 
keeping  her  home  intact  for  her. 

It  is  therefore  the  visitor's  duty  to  prevail  upon  the  husband  to  avail  himself  of 
the  offer  of  the  Sick  Room  Help  Society,  of  having  a  woman  sent  to  his  home  to  attend 


to  his  and  his  children's  comfort.     This  is  not  alone  a  help  for  the  family,  it  also  has 
a  wonderful  effect  on  the  poor  woman's  recovery. 

'"'Having  thus  considered  these  two  points,  let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  third  and  last 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  this  morning,  viz.,  the  best  course  to  pursue  when  the 
|»tient  is  well  enough  to  leave  the  hospital. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  friends,  for  us  to  look  after  the  patient  while  he  is  ill ;  but  in 
m/"opinion  it  is  better  still  to  care  for  him  when  he  is  convalescent. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  our  hospitals,  patients  are 
often  discharged  when  in  anything  but  a  fit  state  to  start  work  again,  and  with  no 
alternative  but  to  return  to  an  overcrowded  home,  where  they  can  but  miss  the  nurs- 
ing, good  food,  pure  air,  and  comfort  generally  of  the  hospital  ward.  We,  who  work 
amongst  the  poor,  know  only  too  well  the  result  of  this  state  of  affairs — in  a  short  time 
another  breakdown  occurs,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  patient  has  to  re- 
enter  the  hospital  and  remain  for  a  longer  period  than  before. 

We  ourselves  know  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  change  of  air  after  a  long  illness  ; 
how  much  more  is  such  a  change  necessary  for  our  poorer  friends. 

Of  course,  we  do  our  best  to  send  our  cases  to  some  convalescent  home,  where  they 
are  properly  cared  for,  but  the  homes  are  few,  and  only  a  small  percentage  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  inmates  of  them.  This  morning  I  want  to 
make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  those  who  do  not  find  room  in  our  convalescent  homes. 
In  cases  such  as  these,  the  visitor  has  to  prevail  upon  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
to  continue  the  patient's  allowance  for  another  week  or  so  after  his  discharge  from  the 
hospital,  so  that  he  may  get  for  himself  a  few  extras  ordered  by  the  doctor,  and  begin 
his  work  gradually  ;  but  more  often  than  not,  the  man  is  hampered  by  his  surround- 
ings, and  his  return  to  health  is  slow. 

As  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  think  of  the  men  and  women  who  daily  are 
discharged  from  our  hospitals  comparatively  speaking  well,  but  unfit  for  work,  and 
yet  utterly  unable  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  much  ordered  change  of  air,  I  would, 
in  conclusion,  make  a  special  appeal  to  this  Conference  that  we  should  accept  the 
responsibility  as  our  own,  and  consider  some  way  whereby  the  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come. 

Miss  SALINGER*  said — Ladios  and  Gentlemen, — After  having  listened  with  great 
attention  and  pleasure  to  the  very  interesting  and  able  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Model,  I 
feel  diffident  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  one  item  which  my 
experience  does  sjuggest  to  me. 

We  all  know  that  patients  are  well  visited  in  hospitals,  but  when  they  have  left 
there  the  visiting  ceases;  the  patient  then  comes  to  our  Convalescent  Home,  and  I  find 
that  the  improvement  in  his  or  her  health  is  frequently  retarded  by  worry  and  anxiety 
about  those  whom  they  have  left  at  home. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask,  would  a  few  ladies  volunteer  to  visit  at  those  homes 
to  give  advice  and  sympathy,  and  then  write  a  few  lines  to  the  parent  who  may  be 
at  my  Home  ?  If  so,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  them. 

There  is  another  instance  in  which  they  can  be  of  great  assistance.  In  the  case 
of  a  male  convalescent,  there  is  frequently  difficulty  in  his  wife  obtaining  the  money 
due  from  the  Benefit  Society  to  which  the  man  may  belong,  and  a  lady  visitor  would 
be  able  to  help  the  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  husband  of  much  anxiety, 
and  enable  him  to  derive  full  benefit  and  enjoyment  from  his  stay  at  the  Home. 

I  hope  before  very  long  to  hear  our  Home  is  to  be  enlarged,  so  that  we  can  accommo- 
date more  patients,  as  I  hear  frequently  of  the  large  number  of  applicants  waiting  to  be 
admitted,  and  I  must  also  remind  you  ours  is  the  only  "  seaside  "  Jewish  Convalescent 
Home.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we,  both  Matron  and  patients,  are  delighted 
to  wslcome  visitors  to  our  Home,,  and  to  remind  you  of  the  very  great  pleasure  it 
gives  us  all  to  see  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  tnank  Mrs.  Model  for  the  very  flattering  terms  in  which 
she  has  referred  to  my  humble  services,  but  T  can  assure  you  I  thoroughly  enjoy  my 
work,  and  am  much  indebted  to  the  Committee  and  honorary  officers,  both  in  London 
and  Brighton,  for  their  kindly  consideration  and  sympathy,  which  is  a  great  comfort 
when  difficulties  arise.  I  think  I  ought  specially  to  mention  our  honorary  Medical 
Officer  in  Brighton,  Dr.  (i  Jacomb-Hood,  who  is  untiring  in  his  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. 

Miss  HYAM  remarked!  that  the  period  of  convalescence  was  the  most  trying 
time  for  those  who  took  an  interest  in  sick  visiting.  She  appealed  to  the  audience. 
They  knew  from  their  own  experience  how  unfit  one  is  to  get  back  to  one's  duties 

*  Matron  of  Jewish  Convalescent  Home,  81,  St.  Patrick's  Road,  Hove, 
Brighton. 
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after  an  illness,  without  change  of  air  and  scene.  How  much  less  tit  must  the 
poor  be  !  As  to  Miss  Salinger's  appeal  for  visitors  to  look  after  the  convales- 
cents' families  at  home,  she  would  remind  the  Conference  that  there  is  an  organisation 
which  undertakes  to  visit  such  cases — the  Ladies  Conjoint  Visiting  Committee,  and 
that  if  Miss  Salinger  would  communicate  with  her  as  to  any  cases  of  this  description 
who  needod  help,  she,  as  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Committee  would  see  that  they  were 
visited,  and  if  necessary  assisted.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  Sick  Pay  by 
Benefit  Societies,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  time  during  which  Sick  Pay  is 
allowed  to  a  member  of  a  Benefit  Society  has  expired  by  the  time  that  a  man 
arrives  at  the  Convalescent  Home.  Members  very  often  are  under  the  impression 
that  Sick  Pay  is  due  to  them  during  the  whole  period  of  illness,  of  however  long 
duration.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  a  mistaken  idea.  Most  Benefit  Societies  pay  their 
members  10s.  to  15s.  a  week  for  three  months,  and  half  those  sums  for  another 
three  months.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  no  further  Sick  Pay  is  allowed. 

Mrs.  HEYSER  spoke  of  a  small  Benevolent  Society  that  had  been  founded  in  South 
Hackney.  They  found  that  poor  Jewish  women  went  to  the  Salvation  Army  for 
medical  assistance.  To  obviate  any  necessity  for  this  they  formed  a  Maternity  Society, 
for  providing  a  midwife,  nurse  and  nourishments.  But  the  principal  evil  that  con- 
fronted them,  and  which  rendered  nugatory  all  their  other  efforts,  was  the  overcrowded 
condition  in  which  many  of  the  poor  lived. 

The  Rev.  S.  SINGER,  on  being  asked  to  speak,  remarked  that  it  was,  perhaps, 
appropriate  that  he  should  be  the  first  man  to  address  the  gathering,  because  when , 
some  time  ago,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Simmons  spoke  to  him  about  the  Conference,  and  asked  his 
opinion,  he  discouraged  the  idea,  thinking  that  it  did  not  contain  the  elements  of 
success.  He  found  that  he  was  grossly  mistaken,  and  he  wished  to  make  an  amende 
honorable.  He  had  never  done  any  district  nursing,  but  he  had  some  little  knowledge 
of  hospital  visitation.  He  spoke  of  the  need  of  an  increased  number  of  Jewish  nurses. 
He  often  asked  himself  why  Jewesses  objected  to  become  nurses.  What  nobler  pro- 
fession could  there  be  !  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  help  patients  on  their  discharge. 
There  was  need  of  some  institution  which  should  fill  the  gap  between  Hospitals  and 
Convalescent  Homes.  The  latter  class  of  institution  will  not  admit  cases  that  want 
a  little  attention.  He  did  not  quite  agree  with  what  fell  from  a  previous  speaker  that 
among  the  poor  there  is  a  neglect  of  the  children  of  hospital  patients.  No  people  were 
as  kind  to  one  another  as  the  poor  themselves,  who  often  took  charge  of  the  children 
of  other  poor  people.  A  list  of  various  forms  of  philanthropic  work  in  which  people 
could  engage  would  be  handed  round  for  members  who  desired  to  enroll  themselves 
as  charitable  workers  to  fill  up.  He  was  often  asked  by  people  for  something  to  do. 
All  ought  to  be  able  to  find  something  to  suit  them  on  that  list.* 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  GOULDSTEIN  spoke  of  his  experiences  of  hospital  visitation.  He  had 
observed  that  the  interval  between  illness  and  restoration  to  health  was  most  serious. 
Women  were  more  anxious  to  return  to  their  homes  than  men.  He  wished  there  were 
more  Convalescent  Homes.  Many  Samaritan  Homes  had  offered  him  accommodation, 
but  Jewish  patients  objected  to  such  institutions. 

The  Chairwoman  MRS.  BisctfOFFSHEiM  said  : — I  am  sure  1  carry  with  me  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  all  here  present  when  I  offer  our  thanks  to  the  ladies  to  whom 
we  have  just  been  listening  for  the  very  valuable  papers,  and  the  interesting 
comments  upon  those  papers,  with  which  they  have  favoured  us,  together  with  an 
expression  of  our  admiration  for  the  clear  and  practical  manner  in  which  they  treated 
the  various  topics  with  which  they  have  dealt. 

But  that  only  makes  my  own  task  more  difficult,  and,  indeed,  with  much  of  the 
wind  taken  out  of  my  sails  by  their  lucid  descriptions  of  our  duties  to  the  poor  from 
sickness  to  health,  I  feel  somewhat  diffident  in  taking  up  the  parable  myself.  One 
branch  of  the  subject,  however,  has  been  only  lightly  touched  upon,  and  so  I  am  left 
some  scope  to  say  a  few  words  more  upon  it. 

I  mean  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  convalescents.  It  is  a  question  that 
has  always  greatly  fascinated  me,  for  it  has  ever  seemed  to  me  that  the  suffering  poor 
stand  most  sorely  in  need  of  our  help  at  the  moment  when  they  are  turned  away  from 
the  hospital,  not  because  they  have  been  fully  restored  to  health,  but  because,  being 
no  longer  in  need  of  constant  medical  treatment,  they  must  make  way  for  other 
patients  who  are  waiting  for  their  beds.  What  chance  have  they,  if  they  have  then 
immediately  to  return  to  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  their  squalid  tenements,  with 

"  '  *  The  list  referred  to  was  printed  on  a  card  with  space  for  the  volunteer's  name 
and  address,  and  the  form  of  work  selected.  These  cards  were  subsequently 
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insufficient  food  and  even  without  proper  clothing,  of  gaining  fresh  strength  and 
hope  for  the  renewed  struggle  for  existence  ? 

But  experience  has  taught  us  the  pleasant  lesson  that  it  we  can  at  such  moments 
offer  them  shelter  in  a  convalescent  home  we  may,  by  means  of  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
ample  nourishment,  rest  of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  mend  their  shattered  health 
and  broken  spirits. 

The  letters  of  thanks  and  deep-felt  appreciation  from  the  discharged  inmates 
testify  to  the  many  varied  and  often  unexpected  ways  in  which  they  benefit,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  by  their  stay  in  our  institutions  ;  and  occasionally  one  has 
even  the  pleasure  of  gauging  with  one's  own  eyes  how  warm  such  gratitude  may  be, 
I  remember  that  some  time  last  year  a  little  child  of  seven  was  brought  to  Tudor 
House  so  wasted  after  a  twelve  weeks'  illness  in  the  London  Hospital  that  it  could 
hardly  stand,  and  I  had  to  put  my  ear  close  to  its  mouth  to  have  a  chance  of  hearing 
what  it  could  barely  whisper.  But  when  after  six  days  the  unhappy  parents  came 
to  enquire  how  the  child  prospered,  it  brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth  to  see  the 
tears  of  joy  roll  down  the  father's  cheeks  as  the  little  thing,  though  still  pale  and  thin 
of  course,  with  a  scream  of  delight  rushed  into  his  arms. 

Beyond  the  physical  improvement  wrought  by  their  stay,  we  can,  in  almost 
every  instance,  note  also  the  refining  influence  of  pleasant  surroundings  on  the  minds 
of  even  the  most  wretched  of  our  patients.  The  grand  and  invigorating  air  of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  and  Brighton,  the  lovely  view  from  the  one  and  the  imposing  sight  of 
the  sea  at  the  other,  seem  to  work  as  if  by  magic  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival. 
The  sound  nourishment,  the  friendly  discipline,  and  the  perfect  appointments  make 
them  feel  themselves  well  treated,  and  being  thus  agreeably  predisposed,  they  are 
ready  to  derive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  surroundings  which  they  like ; 
in  well-ventilated,  comfortable,  and  cheerful  rooms,  a  great  contrast  to  their 
dingy,  unsavoury  homes.  The  kind  attentions  of  ladies,  who  read,  or  sing,  or 
play  to  them,  chase  away  recollections  of  troubles  and  anxieties.  Healthy  exercise 
in  bracing  air  helps  them  to  sound  sleep  at  night ;  and  when,  after  three 
weeks'  residence,  they  leave  the  home  with  recovered  strength,  they  carry  away 
with  them  a  happy  conviction  that  nothing  is  thought  too  good  for  even  the  poorest 
and  humblest  among  our  people.  These  experiences,  I  think,  show  irresistibly 
the  supreme  importance  of  making  our  convalescent  homes  as  attractive  and  pleasant 
as  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  patient's  will  and  wish  to  recover  is  an  immense  factor 
in  his  progress. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  trespassing  too  far  upon  your  patience,  or 
presuming  too  much  on  my  privileges  as  President,  if  I  venture  to  give  you  my  own 
experiences  of  our  Convalescent  Homes,  so  that  you  may  the  more  readily  realise 
their  aims,  their  developments  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  task  that,  here  and 
elsewhere,  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

On  the  death  of  Judith  Lady  Montefiore  (true  Jewish  wife  and  helpmate  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  the  champion  of  our  race),  a  collection  was  made  to  commemorate 
her  virtuous  life  and  the  good  she  had  done,  and,  thanks  to  the  happy  initiative  of 
the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Adler,  the  money  was  employed  to  create  a  convalescent  home 
for  Jewish  poor.  Beginning  with  a  capital  of  barely  £6,000,  we  opened  in  1869  a 
home  for  six  men  and  six  women.  A  semi-detached  villa  at  Norwood,  looking  out 
upon  and  surrounded  by  meadows — it  was  quite  in  the  open  country  then — seemed 
to  meet  our  requirements  and  completely  answer  our  purpose. 

Our  work  prospered,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  and  after  a  very  few  years  (in  1873) 
we  had  to  appeal  for  further  funds  in  order  to  acquire  the  second  half  of  the  villa, 
thereby  increasing  our  accommodation  in  1875  to  beds  for  eight  men,  eleven  women, 
and  ten  children. 

Next  came  a  scheme  for  a  seaside  convalescent  home,  which  was  sprung  upon  us 
in  the  year  1887  by  the  late  Miss  Emily  Harris.  The  importance  of  such  a  branch 

distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  a  large  number  were  filled 
up  by  new  workers, 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  WORK. 


Visiting  Sick  People. 

„      Invalid  Children. 

Hospitals. 

Convalescent  Homes. 

Apprentices  at  their  Work-shops. 

for  Country  Holiday  Fund. 

for  Boot  Fund. 

for  School  Attendance. 
Teaching  at  Sabbath  Classes. 


Teaching  Invalid  Children  to  read,  write, 

and  do  handiwork. 
„          at  Clubs  and  Guilds. 
Befriending  Pupil-Teachers. 
Reading   at   Girls'  Clubs,  Guilds,  Hos- 
pitals, etc. 

„       at  Convalescent  Homes,  etc.    ' 
Holding  Services  for  Girls  and  Children. 
Mothers'  Meetings. 


at  Hebrew  and  Religion  Classes.       Collecting   for  Thrift  Societies  and  for 

Savings  Bank. 
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institution,  and  at  the  same  time  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  diverting  subscriptions 
by  having  two  separate  and  distinct  undertakings,  struck  us  so  forcibly  that,  in  spite 
of  the  financial  risk,  we  started  a  home  at  Brighton  as  an  offshoot  of  the  parent  estab- 
lishment at  Norwood.  It  is  well  to  do  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  I  gladly 
acknowledge  the  incalculable  service  Miss  Emily  Harris  rendered  our  poor  when  she 
forced  our  hands,  and  compelled  us  to  -provide  a  home  where  ozone  and  seabreezes 
freshen  and  purify  the  blood  of  the  scrofulous  and  give  strength  and  colour  to  the 
anaemic. 

Hardly,  however,  had  we  settled  down  to  divide  our  patients  according  to  their 
needs  between  Norwood  and  Brighton  before  a  new  difficulty  came  to  confront  us. 
A  long-standing  controversy  between  medical  experts  all  over  the  world  was,  in  the 
early  nineties,  decided  by  the  recognition  as  a  fact  that  tuberculosis  and  other  forms 
of  consumption  are  infectious.  Our  medical  referees,  on  that  rinding,  ceased  to  draft 
patients  afflicted  by  such  maladies  into  our  Homes  ;  and,  Avhile  appreciating  the 
hardship  entailed  upon  our  consumptive  poor,  who  for  thirty  years  had  shared  the 
advantages  offered  by  our  institutions,  we  had,  in  defence  of  our  convalescents,  to 
accept  that  decision. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Baroness  dc  Hirsch  came  forward  with  a  munificent  gift 
of  £40,OUU  to  build  a  consumptive  hospital  for  our  Jewish  poor  on  the  then  quite  new 
lines  of  open-air  treatment  as  carried  out  at  Falkenstein.  Thoroughly  conscious  of 
the  great  responsibility  such  a  task  entailed,  I  went  to  Falkenstein  to  study  both  the 
buildings  and  the  administration  on  the  spot.  Unfortunately,  the  result  of  this  study 
was  the  conviction,  firstly,  that  such  an  institution  was  quite  beyond  the  powers  of 
management  of  a  charitable  board  ;  secondly,  which  was  perhaps  still  more  important, 
that  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  would  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  £40,000,  leaving  nothing  for  the  endowment  of  a  home  that  would 
cost  at  least  £3,000  a  year  to  maintain  in  working  order. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Baroness  de  Hirsch  gave  me  carte,  blanche,  to  employ 
her  gift  in  the  way  I  thought  best  for  the  London  Jewish  community.  As  the  money 
had  originally  been  assigned  to  the  sufferers  from  chest  diseases,  I  tried  first  to  induce 
some  of  the  non- Jewish  institutions  to  allow  us  to  open  a  Jewish  ward  or  wing ;  but, 
while  they  all  would  have  gladly  accepted  the  subsidy,  there  was  not  one  among  them 
which  would  allow  a  control  commensurate  to  the  capital  given.  This  refusal  could 
only  mean  that  none  of  these  institutions  would  bind  themselves  to  carry  out  strictly 
the  bargain  they  might  make  with  us.  Our  poor  would  have  had  no  faith  that  things 
were  being  conscientiously  done  ;  it  therefore  would  have  been  a  sheer  waste  of  money 
to  attempt  it,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  good  work  was  possible  with  our  already  existing 
institutions,  I  felt  prudence  dictated  the  application  of  the  money  for  development  in 
that  direction. 

During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  Judith  Lady  Montc- 
fiore  Convalescent  Home,  Norwood  had  changed  from  a  rural  spot  into  a  densely- 
populated  suburb.  The  green  iields  and  country  aspect  were  almost  gone,  receding 
daily  further  and  further  ;  so  that  the  sick  were  practically  only  moved  from  a  dirty, 
dilapidated  wilderness  of  houses  to  a  clean  and  well-to-do  one.  But  Providence  again 
was  with  us,  as  it  ever  is  in  good  works.  We  had  scarcely  decided  to  use  the  £40,000 
to  move  our  home  to  more  suitable  surroundings  when  Tudor  House,  Hampstcad 
Heath  was  accidentally  brought  to  our  notice  as  a  house  for  sale.  Had  we  travelled 
over  the  whole  of  the  many  miles  that  represent  greater  London,  and  spent  years 
in  search  of  suitable  premises,  we  could  not  have  found  a  place  more  perfectly  adapted 
to  our  requirements,  in  purer  air  or  with  scenery  more  charming.  Built  on  the 
highest  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  inalienable 
common,  and  contains  rooms  so  planned  and  constructed  that,  without  moving  a 
single  brick,  we  could  divide  the  house  into  two  separate  parts — one  for  eighteen 
men,  the  other  for  eighteen  women. 

On  hearing  of  our  lucky  find,  the  Baroness,  in  her  boundless  charity,  sent  a 
further  cheque  of  £16,000  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  the  property  for  us.  Owing 
In  this,  we  have  been  able  to  leave  the  capital  intact  as  an  endowment  for  Tudor  House, 
which  home  will  be  for  ever  a  credit  to  our  community  and  a  monument  worthy  of 
the  donor. 

And  now,  having  told  you  how  we  endeavour  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  con- 
valescents in  general,  it  behoves  us  to  think  of  those  poor  consumptive  creatures, 
driven  by  science,  as  I  have  already  explained,  from  such  homes  as  I  have  described  to 
you.  The  question  arises,  What  provision  can  we  make  for  them  ? 

The  lessons  learnt  at  Falkenstein  teach  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  convalescence 
in  consumption.  Tuberculosis,  with  its  kindred  ailments,  is  a  living  growth,  which, 
if  taken  in  time  in  its  early  stages,  can  be  arrested  and  killed  by  the  open-air  treatment. 
Nor  are  results  obtained  at  the  great  sanatoria  in  the  Tauiius  and  elsewhere  to  be 
taken  as  qualifying  that  conclusion,  for  those  sanatoria  are  either  doctors'  enterprises 
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Tor  Paying  Fatients,  or  municipal  institutions.  In  the  former  instance,  it  matters 
little  to  the  owner  what  condition  the  patient  is  in  on  arrival  so  long  as  he  pays  ;  and 
in  the  latter,  the  taxpayer  has  a  claim  to  be  admitted  whenever  he  gets  himself  certified 
as  suffering  from  chest  disease.  Hence  such  statistics  afford  no  criterion  as  to  what 
can  be  done  under  other  conditions,  nor  need  we  be  at  all  dashed  or  disheartened  by 
them.  The  percentage  of  cures  would  be  very  different  if  only  patients  in  the  curable 
stages  were  admitted. 

Let  me  add  one  word  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question.  I  know  how  strong 
a  feeling  is  entertained  by  many  against  sectarianism,  and  that  feeling  I  fully  share. 
But  in  the  case  of  our  sick  there  is  no  getting  over  the  necessity  for  institutions 
especially  our  own.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  gladly  I  would  have  given  money 
for  the  adding  of  a  Jewish  wing  to  some  existing  hospital,  but  as  I  failed  to  obtain 
any  sufficient  assurance  that  our  patients  would  be  supplied  with  strictly  orthodox 
Kosher  food,  or  would  be  allowed  the  free  practice  of  their  religion  in  these  institu- 
tions, nothing  remains  but  to  create  the  supply  for  ourselves.  It  is  our  duty  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  afflicted  in  sickness,  and  not  to  add  fresh  ones  by  asking  of  them 
sacrifices  which  affect  them  deeply.  I  myself  once  saw  a  poor  girl  at  Tudor  House, 
which  is  strictly  Kosher,  shed  bitter  tears  because  she  thought  she  was  committing 
a  capital  sin  when  the  matron  insisted,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  on  her  driruking  a  glass 
of  milk  after  her  mid-day  meal.  Therefore,  no  matter  what  our  individual  views 
may  be  on  the  value  of  such  observances,  so  long  as  the  dietary  laws  of  our  faith  exist, 
so  long  are  we  bound  to  respect  those  who  abide  by  them  according  to  orthodox  pro- 
scription. If  Christian  friends  are  willing  to  endow  beds  in  our  homes,  abide  by  our 
rules,  and  respect  our  observances,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  not 
receive  and  tend  the  stranger  within  our  gates. 

This  being  the  conditions  of  this  most  interesting  problem  as  it  presents  itself 
to  me,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  your  attention  and  that  of  all  friends  and 
co-religionists  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  here  in  London,  to  the  following  facts.  A 
sanatorium  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  poor  Jews  tainted  with  chest  disease  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  at  Daneswood,  on  Aspley  Heath,  Woburn  Sands,  Bedford- 
shire. It  will  contain  fourteen  beds  for  men  and  eight  for  women.  This  home, 
built  according  to  our  best  modern  rules  of  sanitation,  will  be  handed  over  completely 
furnished  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  as  soon  as  finished,  free  of  cost, 
to  the  Board  of  the  Convalescent  Homes.  Only  curable  cases  will  be  admitted,  which 
means  patients  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  fever  stage.  Our  medical  referees  will 
be  aware  that  there  will  be  no  resident  doctor  ;  therefore  they  will  not  send,  nor  will 
the  institution  receive,  invalids  suffering  from  daily-recurring  fever,  which  entails 
the  danger  of  lung  hemorrhage,  or  the  sudden  necessity  for  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy.  While  patients  have,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  illness,  by  being  con- 
tinuously in  the  open  air  and  taking  an  abnormal  amount  of  nourishment,  the  best 
possible  chance  of  recovery,  the  same  advantages  only  mean  to  the  fever-stricken  a 
prolongation  of  their  life  of  suffering  without  hope  of  real  improvement. 

It  is  curious  artd  touching  to  think  that  the  greatest  difficulty  we  shall  have  to 
deal  with  will  be  that  of  keeping  the  inmates,  especially  the  breadwinners,  long  enough 
to  effect  an  absolute  cure  ;  for  as  soon  as  they  feel  their  health  and  strength  returning 
they  consider  it  their  duty  to  go  back  to  those  dependent  on  them.  It  will  be  hard 
to  convince  them  that  they  must  continue  to  live  in  comparative  luxury  and  idleness 
while  their  families  are  suffering  through  their  absence  ;  and  it  will  be  the  arduous 
task  of  a  Visiting  Committee  to  see  that  patients  remain  until  quite  fit  to  face  the 
trials,  the  troubles,  and  the  privations  of  their  own  poor  homes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  such  institutions  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  erected 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At  present,  however,  this  is  the  only  one,  and  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  communities  in  the  provinces  should  secure  a  share 
in  its  benefits  for  their  own  members  by  purchasing  the  right  of  nomination  to  a 
bed,  either  by  annual  subscriptions,  or  by  means  of  a  sum  capitalising  that  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  sake  not  only  of  saving  the  lives  of  fellow-creatures,  but  also  of  helping 
to  stamp  out  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  at  the  same  time  most  preventiblc  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  you  very  warmly  and  sincerely  for  the  kind  and 
generous  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  as  well  as  for  the  great  honour 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  allowing  me  to  preside  over  this  section  to-day. 


CHARITY   ORGANISATION. 

Mrs.  NATHANIEL  Louis  COHEN  took  the  chair  and  sajd  : — I  think  I  should  explain 
that  I  am  taking  the  Chair  for  this  meeting  in  the  much-regretted  absence  of  Lady 
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Rothschild,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  preside  over  the  papers  and  discussion 
on  visitation  and  organisation  in  charitable  work.  Lady  Rothschild  takes  a 
keen  and  a  practical  interest  in  this  Conference,  and  has  all  through  the  months  of 
its  development  been  most  helpful  and  sympathetic  in  regard  to  it.  Our  regret 
at  her  absence  is  tenfold  keener  on  account  of  the  cause  of  her  absence— the  serious 
illness  of  her  son,  Mr.  Walter  Rothschild. 

There  is  a  certain  patriarchial  clement  in  our  community  that  creates  a  link  of 
close  personal  interest  between  the  family  of  which  Lord  and  Lady  Rothschild  are  the 
head  and  the  community  of  British  Jews,  and,  when  we  heard  last  week  of  the  sudden 
illness  of  their  eldest  son,  the  sense  of  personal  sympathy  with  Lord  and  Lady  Roth- 
schild in  their  great  anxiety  greatly  accentuated  our  sense  of  disappointment  that 
she  could  not  be  present  among  us  to-day. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Rothschild  is  progressing  favourably. 
I  have  just  had  this  telegram  from  Lady  Rothschild  herself  : — 

"  I  sincerely  wish  every  success  to  you  and  the  Conference;  regret  very  warmly 
my  unavoidable  absence  from  your  interesting  meetings,  which  I  should  have  greatly 
enjoyed  attending,  but,  although  my  son  is,  happily,  improving,  am  unable  to  leave 
him." 

I  should  like  to  send  a  little  message  in  reply  on  behalf  of  us  all.  If  you  would 
approve,  I  move  that  we  wire  just  these  words  to  Lady  Rothschild  :— 

"  The  Conference  of  Jewish  Women  warmly  appreciate  your  kind  greeting,  and, 
whilst  sympathising  profoundly  with  your  and  Lord  Rothschild's  great  anxiety, 
earnestly  hope  for  your  son's  speedy  recovery." 

I  will  now  ask  Mrs.  Salis  Simon  to  read  the  paper  she  has  kindly  prepared  for 
us  on  some  aspects  of  Women's  Communal  Work  in  Manchester. 


The   Jewish    Ladies'   Visiting  Association   (Manchester). 

BY  MRS.  SALIS  SIMON,    President  of  the  Association. 

Formation. 

IN  giving  you  the  History  of  this  our  Association  you  must  allow  me  to  explain 
in  a  few  personal  remarks  the  motives  that  led  me  to  take  so  strong  an  interest  in  its 
formation.  Early  in  the  Seventies,  before  the  advent  of  School-boards  and  inspectors, 
I  became  first  acquainted  with  our  poorest  Jewish  quarter,  our  "  Redbank  "  of  which 
we  speak  in  the  same  sense  as  you  Londoners  of  your  Whitechapel.  In  conjunction 
with  another  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  large  and  excellent  Jews'  School,  I  under- 
took some  visiting,  of  which  byc-and-bye  the  regular  School  Inspector  relieved  us ;  but 
not  before  I  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  "  slums." 
Just  about  the  same  time  I  first  heard  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies'  Sani- 
tary Association,  styled  in  later  years  "  The  Ladies'  Health  Society,"  and  its  noble 
aims,  well  and  convincingly  expressed  at  its  meetings,  in  its  reports  and  in  letters  on 
the  subject  in  our  leading  papers.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact,  how  wide  a  gulf 
had  grown  between  our  pleasant  villa  suburbs  in  the  south  of  our  huge  city,  and  those 
narrow,  wretched  courts  and  alleys  in  the  north,  where  all  the  mill  hands  and  labourers 
in  dense  masses  toiled  and  slaved  ;  how  gradually  all  the  refining  influence  that  well- 
bred  people  exercise  involuntarily  on  their  surroundings,  through  personal  inter- 
course, through  their  maids,  their  laundresses,  their  shopkeepers,  how  this  is  entirely 
withdrawn  from  those  thousands  left  to  themselves — in  short,  that  Spirit  was  stirring, 
which  gave  us,  a  decade  or  so  later,  Toynbee  Hall  and  University  Settlements.  And 
looking  back  now,  on  the  eighteen  years  of  work  of  our  Association  I  may  assert 
that  wo  have  approached  our  desired  aim.  It  is  not  a  matter  we  can  demonstrate 
in  numbers,  unless  we  say,  that  in  our  beginnings  we  found  a  pair  of  white  curtains 
an  exception,  whereas  now  they  are  quite  the  rule.  Yes  !  and  tied  with  pretty  coloured 
ribbons  too  !  But  I  can  spend  now  a  whole  morning  in  the  most  wretched  houses 
without  once  encountering  a  demand  for  alms,  and  this  I  consider  our  greatest  achieve- 
ment, for,  let  us  be  candid,  our  poor  people  are  the  greatest,  most  persistent,  most 
unabashed  beggars  !  I  have  learnt  to  explain  this  fact  through  their  pious  and 
touching  belief,  that  an  all-wise  Providence  created  poverty  on  purpose  to  allow  wealth 
to  exercise  the  cardinal  virtue  of  charity.  The  poor  Jew  feels  that  he  confers  a 
blesiing  on  his  wealthy  brothers  in  allowing  him  to  relieve  his  wants.  Centuries  of 
bitter  humiliation  have  firmly  engendered  this  belief — it  will  only  take  a  generation 


or  two  of  liberty  and  humanising  influence  to  up-root  it  and  restore  our  people  to 
self-respect  and  independence.  I  claim  for  our  Society  a  large  share  of  this  noble 
work. 

A  good  deal  of  our  success  in  this  regard  we  owe  to  an  older  charitable  institution, 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Jewish  Poor.  This  Board  is  composed  of  the  most 
right-minded,  influential  men  who  watch  over  our  poor,  dispensing  charity  with 
great  discrimination  and  always  so  as  to  enable  the  recipients  to  help  themselves. 
They  would  not  tolerate  "  pauperism  "  nor  overlapping,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
our  proceedings.  So  early  in  our  history  we  invited  some  of  their  members  to  a  joint 
conference,  and  from  that  time  dated  a  most  satisfactory  and  beneficial  co-operation, 
fostered  by  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  active  members,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  clerk 
to  the  Board. 

Committee. 

Our  late  lamented  President,  Mrs.  Edward  Behrens,  called  a  preliminary  meeting 
in  May,  1884,  and  found  in  our  late  Minister  and  his  wife  the  strongest  supporters. 
Mrs.  Simmons  had  been  for  several  years  an  active  member  of  the  above  mentioned 
Ladies'  Health  Society,  of  which  I  had  only  been  a  subscriber  and  observer,  so  she 
brought  a  wealth  of  experience  to  guide  us  in  our  first  tentative  steps.  She  became 
the  hon.  secretary,  but  only  for  one  year.  Mr.  Simmons  undertook  the  work 
afterwards,  and  in  his  whole  hearted,  generous  way  fulfilled  the  manifold 
duties  of  this  post  for  seven  years  before  his  name  was  formally  introduced. 
He  never  missed  a  meeting,  till  death  claimed  one  whose  memory  we  shall 
ever  cherish.  Death  has  been  busy  among  our  members,  only  about  half  a 
dozen  names  of  our  original  Committee  still  appear  on  our  list,  it  shows  how  good 
our  cause  is,  how  it  appeals  to  our  best  instincts,  that  we  are  as  strong  and  numerous 
as  ever.  That  our  Committee,  unlike  most  charitable  committees,  existing  in  Man- 
chester, is  so  very — may  I  say,  Catholic  ?  in  its  composition,  is  a  matter  we  feel  very 
proud  of,  and  which  we  owe  also  to  our  late  hon.  secretary's  all  embracing  human 
sympathy.  We  proudly  count  a  minister  of  one  congregation  among  our  members, 
the  wives  of  several  others  are  our  devoted  helpers,  and  we  meet  with  unfailing 
courtesy,  sympathy  and  generosity  from  all  other  Jewish  Committees  active  amongst 
our  poor . 

We  undertook  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  existence  the  regular  visiting,  at 
least  once  a  fortnight  of  a  row  of  houses  in  the  most  neglected  and  poorest  streets  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  work  has  always  fallen  on  our  secretary,  who  had  to  receive  our 
reports  and  later  on  those  of  our  paid  District  Visitors,  and  who  had  to  notify  to  the 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Town  Hall  any  serious  defect  in  the  houses  visited  by  us. 
From  the  beginning  some  of  our  members  have  also  visited  regularly,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Hebrew  Congregation 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Clinical  and  almost  all  the  other  hospitals  in  and  around 
Manchester,  whenever  we  knew  of  Jewish  patients  being  inmates.^ 

District  Visitors. 

Within  a  month  or  two  of  our  formation  we  engaged  our  first  paid  District  Visitor 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Levy.  She  came  to  us  from  London,  well  recommended  and 
well-experienced  in  similar  work,  and  after  going  about  for  a  while  with  some  of  the 
women  employed  by  the  Ladies'  Health  Society,  she  was  not  only  quite  competent 
to  do  her  work,  but  a  great  help  and  guide  to  us.  It  is  to  her  initiative,  that  we  owe 
one  of  our  greatest  boons,  a  plain  and  cheap  bath  and  wash-house,  erected  right  in 
the  midst  of  our  poorest  streets  and  it  came  about  in  this  way.  I  was  visiting  with 
her  one  day,  just  after  the  Manchester  Corporation  had  opened  some  magnificent 
baths  some  two  miles  away  from  our  district,  and  we  were  both  regretting  this  latter 
fact,  when  she  proposed  that  I  should  demand  these  additional  ones,  where  they 
were  so  sorely  needed.  The  very  thought  took  my  breath  away,  but  she  insisted, 
and  together  we  evolved  a  plan,  the  success  of  which  came  about  quite  naturally. 
I  mentioned  the  urgent  need  in  my  next  monthly  report,  and  it  was  repeated  in  the 
annual  one.  As  it  happened  the  general  meeting  was  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  presided  over  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Baths  and  Water  Committee.  He 
saw  at  once  the  force  of  my  argument  and  within  a  year  or  two  our  wishes  were  hand- 
somely gratified.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  eagerly  our  people  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  a  id.  bath  for  their  children,  a  Id.  bath  for  adults,  prices  reduced  for 
their  special  benefit  on  Fridays. 

For  ten  years  Mrs.  Levy  worked  hard  and  conscientiously  for  us,  until  her  health 
broke  down  completely,  and  we  had  reluctantly  to  part  with  her.  Her  successor, 
a  Manchester  girl,  had  to  leave  us  for  the  same  reason,  for  indeed  the  work  is  very 
arduous,  and  worse  still,  very  depressing  !  It  is  not  only  the  six  to  eight  hours'  daily 
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visiting  in  all  weathers,  but  more  than  that,  the  daily  experience  of  so  much  hopeless 
misery,  incurable  sickness,  abject  poverty.  We  all  feel  it  in  our  occasional  visits  and 
see  our  most  anxious  helpers  fail  in  the  task,  so  we  have  to  guard  our  paid  visitors 
very  carefully.  We  find  that  fcheir  annual  holiday  of  a  fortnight  is  not  enough  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  and  spirits,  so  we  began  to  grant  them  an  additional  week 
at  our  h'ne  bracing  Holiday  Home  in  Derbyshire  in  the  spring,  just  after  Passover, 
when  we  know  that  our  poor  people  have  had  a  spring  cleaning  such  as  others  in  their 
state  of  life  would  not  dream  of.  Our  District  Visitors'  work  was  from  the  very  beginning 
the  regular  house  to  house  visiting,  giving  an  account  of  any  sanitary  deficiencies 
at  first  only  to  our  honorary  secretary  but  later  on  direct  to  the  Town  Hall  Authori- 
ties. As  a  first  means  of  introduction  we  gave  our  Visitors  carbolic  soap  to  sell,  which 
our  Society  bought  wholesale  at  a  low  charge  from  the  Town  Hall,  and  which  they 
sold  in  Id.  bars  quite  cheaply  and  yet  yielding  us  a  handsome  profit.  They 
also  had  carbolic  powder  from  the  Town  Hall  to  give  away  gratis  ;  they 
have  lime  to  give  away  and  brushes  for  whitewashing  to  lend  to  any  applicants.  As 
our  connection  with  the  Sanitary  Authorities  grew,  their  work  increased  in  com- 
parison, but  from  the  beginning  the  Visitors  collected  for  the  Savings  Bank  and 
thus  tried  to  inculcate  habits  of  thrift  and  foresight  in  the  people  they  visit.  At 
first  we  also  gave  them  a  slight  training  in  ambulance  work,  but  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  District  Nurses'  Association,  we  became  regular  subscribers  to  this  most 
beneficent  institution,  and  refer  all  our  numerous  sick  cases  to  the  trained  nurses. 

Town  Hall  Connection. — Our  Society  had  worked  steadily  for  about  seven  years, 
when  the  then  Medical  Officer  of  Health  approached  our  hon.  secretary  with  plans 
of  a  closer  co-operation.  He  had  done  the  same  with  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  our  prototype.  The  Sanitary  Committee  had  attempted 
to  employ  female  inspectors,  but  failed  through  inability  to  control  their  work  and 
justly  surmised  that  our  Societies  would  provide  the  necessary  assistance.  So  Dr. 
Tat  ham  wrote  a  letter,  I  would  fain  give  in  full,  but  must  refrain  for  want  of  time. 
Ho  said  how  interested  he  was  in  our  poor  folks,  how  wishful  to  help  them  in  their 
attempts  to  live  up  to  a  higher  standard  ;  how  deeply  he  felt  his  inability  to  speak 
their  language  and  explain  himself.  He  then  advised  us  strongly  to  engage  a  second 
district  visitor  and  promised  to  map  out  our  districts  for  us  and  to  give  us  all  the 
help  in  his  power.  This  opened  out  quite  a  new  chapter  in  our  history.  Hencefor- 
ward our  district  visitors  receive  all  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  Town 
Hall  Authorities  ;  fill  up  the  reports  given  to  them  every  evening  and  send  them 
straight  back  to  the  Sanitary  Office.  All  defects  they  point  out  in  these  reports 
are  seen  to  without  delay.  In  addition  to  the  soap  and  powder  they  are  enjoined 
to  distribute  leaflets,  containing  suggestions  to  householders,  hints  on  prevention 
of  and  first  aid  in  illnesses;  they  receive  medicine  for  diarrhoea.  All  such  leaflets  are 
translated  into  Yiddish  for  the  special  benefit  of  our  Society.  Quite  lately  all  the 
District  Visitors  of  all  our  Societies  were  assembled  at  the  Sanitary  Committee's 
offices  to  attend  a  lecture  on  the  rational  feeding  of  infants  and  the  safest-.kind  of 
bottle,  and  they  were  advised  to  explain  these  matters  very  carefully  in  their  districts. 

Of  late  years  the  investigation  and  prevention  of  consumption  has  taken  a  very 
prominent  part  in  all  sanitary  conferences,  and  each  case  must  be  notified.  Our 
District  Visitors  have  a  considerable  share  in  this  novel  and  interesting  experiment. 
Each  has  some  eight  or  ten  cases,  not  necessarily  Jewish,  to  visit  regularly  once  a 
fortnight  and  to  report  thereon  ;  every  three  months  she  has  to  supervise  and  per- 
sonally to  assist  at  a  very  thorough  cleaning  down  of  the  premises  these  poor  sufferers 
inhabit.  Our  second  district,  as  mapped  out  by  Dr.  Tatham,  our  former  Medical 
Officer,  is  partly  situated  in  Salford,  the  sister  town  of  Manchester,  which  fact  necessi- 
tates our  dealings  with  a  second  Sanitary  Committee  under  slightly  different  con- 
ditions. The  next  important  step  in  this  direction  was  the  engagement  of  our  third 
District  Visitor,  nearly  three  years  ago.  We  owe  this  to  one  of  our  most  influential 
men,  Dr.  Dreyfus,  Town  Councillor  and  member  of  the  Sanitary  Committee.  The 
authorities  offered  us  a  contribution  equal  to  her  salary  on  condition  that  we  were 
to  nominate  and  they  to  elect  the  most  suitable  person.  It  took  us  nearly  six  months 
to  make  the  right  choice,  but  then  Miss  Blumcnthal  is  employed  quite  like  a  sanitary 
inspector.  As  such  her  work  is  different  to  the  District  Visitors';  she  has  no  district 
proper,  but  has  a  certain  street  assigned  to  her,  where  she  visits  daily  for  weeks  to- 
gether, until"  a  radical  improvement  is  effected.  She  has  to  fill  up  much  more  ex- 
haustive reports,  and  she  is  particularly  desired  to  refrain  from  the  charitable  work 
we  like  the  District  Visitors  to  see  to.  It  is  not  expected  of  her  to  sell  any  soap  either. 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  much  gratified  by  the  satisfactory  accounts  of  her  work, 
which  our  present  Medical  Officer  of  Health  frequently  acknowledges  and  almost 
invariably  publishes  in  his  quarterly  and  annual  reports. 

From  our  connection  with  the  Sanitary  Board  dates  our  inestimable  privilege 
of  holding  our  annual  meetings  in  the  Town  Hall,  occasionally  under  the  presidency 
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of  the  Lord  Mayor.     We  have  not  always  claimed  this  privilege,  but  can  point  to  some 
highly  important  and  most  interesting  meetings  there. 

Branch  Societies. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  Society,  and  in  the  conference  with  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  which  I  mentioned  before,  we  had  to  pledge  ourselves  not  to  dispense 
relief,  and,  indeed,  our  work  in  the  slums  would  be  utterly  impossible  but  for  this 
stringent  measure.  But  in  the  course  of  years  and  with  experience  we  found  in- 
numerable ways  of  benefitting  our  poor  friends  within  the  bounds  of  our  convention. 
First  we  established  a  Work  Society,  for  which  some  kind  and  active  members  of 
our  Committee  collected  material,  cut  it  out  into  plain  garments  and  let  any  poor 
woman  make  these  up  for  liberal  payment.  At  the  end  of  the  season  these  garments 
were  offered  for  sale.  At  first  we  found  work  for  some  twenty  women,  who  could 
thus,  in  hard  times,  earn  a  few  shillings,  but  we  had  always  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  all  the  articles,  and  gradually  the  number  of  applicants  for  work  also  fell 
off.  Altogether  it  appeared  that  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  entailed  a  vast  amount 
of  work  and  trouble,  and  benefitted  so  few,  that  we  discontinued  it  last  winter  and 
tried  in  its  stead  a  mothers'  meeting,  which  promises,  on  the  whole,  to  be  more  satis- 
factory. 

Another  means  of  benefitting  respectable  poor,  who  are  not  already  in  receipt 
of  relief  from  the  Board  and  anxious  to  preserve  their  independence,  is  the  institution 
of  our  Nourishment  Fund.  People  discharged  from  hospitals  or  recovering  from 
illness  can  be  recommended  by  their  medical  man  for  a  fortnight's  daily  supply  of  a 
pint  of  milk  and  a  few  ounces  of  meat.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  this  for  any  long 
period  or  in  the  case  of  chronic  disease,  as  our  small  income  is  inadequate  to  meet  a 
great  demand.  Personal  and  very  searching  inquiries  are  undertaken  in  each 
applicant's  case.  From  the  handsome  profit  we  derive  in  the  sale  of  soap  we  often 
grant  half-a-crown  as  wages  to  a  char  or  washerwoman  in  houses  where  the  mother 
is  incapable  of  work  through  illness,  but  the  great  drain  on  our  resources  is  the  con- 
stant demand  on  us  to  enable  people  to  go  in  search  of  health  to  the  Convalescent 
Home  in  Southport  and  the  Devonshire  Hospital  in  Buxton.  In  many  cases  we 
succeed  in  getting  recommendations  through  our  own  Committee  members  and 
their  friends,  but  lately  a  small  fund  was  collected  in  memory  of  our  late  Minister  and 
honorary  secretary,  Rev.  L.  Simmons,  which  was  invested  in  our  Society's  name, 
and  its  interest  pays  a  subscription  to  the  Buxton  Hospital,  which  enables  us  to  send 
three  patients  annually. 

We  used  to  pay  occasionally  for  surgical  appliances,  but  have  now  only  to  apply 
for  such  to  the  Surgical  Aid  Society. 

One  of  our  earliest  branches  was  the  formation  of  the  Girls'  Social  Gatherings, 
and  in  connection  with  it  the  Girls'  Sabbath  Services,  but  of  this  movement  Miss 
Raphael  will  give  you  a  better  account  than  I  could  possibly  do. 

Our  most  important  Branch  Society  is  undoubtedly    our    Childrens'     Holiday 
Home,  which  likewise  deserves  a  paper  to  itself  instead  of  this  casual  mention. 

We  owe  this  splendid  institution  also  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  our  first  hon. 
Secretary  and  yours,  Mrs.  Simmons,  ably  supported  by  the  strongest  and  most  active 
of  our  Committee  members.  From  its  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1890,  when  we 
first  lodged  six  children  in  a  furnished  cottage  in  Disley,  this  work  hasexpanded,  until 
we  receive  in  our  cosy  old-fashioned  cottage  home  at  Chinley  twelve  free  children 
for  fortnightly  visits  and  besides  up  to  a  dozen  paying  guests,  children  whose  parents 
can  afford  to  spend  some  7s.  to  10s.  a  week,  and  young  women  of  any  age.  In  general 
interest,  and  in  numbers  of  contributions,  this  vigorous  off -shoot  has  far  outgrown  the 
parent  tree.  In  this  connection  let  me  mention  that  Chinley  is  only  some  five  miles  or 
so  from  Buxton,  that  bracing  Derbyshire  health  resort  attracting  an  ever  increasing 
numbers  of  visitors.  By  rail  or  road  an  excursion  to  our  historical  Ainsworth  Cottage, 
the  whilom  home  of  the  famous  writer  Harrison  Ainsworth,  would  form  a  charming 
variation.  Our  matron  is  used  to  such  visitors  and  always  ready  to  provide  a  plain, 
substantial  luncheon  or  a  most  appetising  tea  at  a  very  small  charge. 

Rescue  Work. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  strong  Association  of  Women  Workers  to  escape  from  contact 
with  certain  forms  of  vice,  though  we  pin  our  faith  more  on  prevention  and  try  to 
establish  a  strong  hold  on  our  young  sisters  by  our  Girls'  Club  and  Sabbath  Services. 
We  formed  a  sub-Committee  for  Rescue  Work  several  years  ago,  but  avail  ourselves 
largely  of  your  excellent  institutions  here  in  London,  to  which  wo  owe  most  heartfelt 
thanks.  We  also  pay  an  annual  subscription  to  an  excellent  Manchester  Institution, 
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the  Police  Court  Mission,  whose  inspector  informs  us  of  any  Jewish  woman  requiring 
support  on  her  difficult  path  of  redemption. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  to  give  an  epitome  of  our  work  during  the  last  ten  months  or  so, 
allow  me  to  quote  some  items  of  the  report  now  in  preparation  for  our  annual  meeting. 

Our  District  Visitors  paid  visits  to  1051  houses  in  Manchester  alone  ;  sold  carbolic 
soap  for  £26  ;  collected  £57  9s,  3d.  for  the  Saving's  Bank  from  83  Depositors. 

Our  Committee  Members  visited  918  houses  on  112  occasions,  and  123  patients 
at  the  different  hospitals  en  121  occasions. 

If  you  compare  these  hundreds  of  visits,  this  many-sided  activity  with  our  slender 
income,  a  subscription  list  of  barely  £100,  of  which  £80  go  to  the  salary  of  our  District 
Visitor,  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  bound  by  our  compact  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  for  our  own  self-protection  to  go  empty-handed  from  house  to  house, 
and  yet  are  welcomed  and  received  like  honoured  friends,  then  you  will  agree  that 
ours  is  of  that  quality  of  mercy  that  is  twice  blest,  it  blesseth  him  that  giveth  and 
him  that  taketh.  We  give  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  us,  we  give  our  time  and  interest, 
our  love  and  sympathy,  we  give  ourselves  ! 


Organisation    in    Charitable    Work. 
BY  Miss  HANNAH  H.  HYAM. 

Member  of  the  Jevrish  Board  of  Guardians. 

WHAT  is  Charity  and  how  can  it  be  best  organised  to  effect  the  most  beneficial 
results  '{  These  two  questions  occupy  the  minds  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  present  administration  of  charitable  relief.  It  is  a  problem  more  and  more  dis- 
cussed by  all  classes  of  society  every  year,  and  it  is  surely  imperative  that  Jewish 
women  should  show  themselves  not  less  interested  in  solving  it  than  their  country 
women  of  other  creeds.  I  venture  to  think  that  Jews  may,  without  conceit,  claim 
to  be  now,  as  they  have  ever  been,  almost  more  alive  to  the  calls  of  charity  and  as 
ready  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for  the  relief  of  distress  as  any  section  of  the 
English  people.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  incumbent  on  all  of  us  who  are  inte- 
rested, in  however  small  a  degree,  in  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  the  social  questions 
of  the  day,  to  consider  carefully  if  our  charitable  work  is  organised  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  if  the  large  sums  of  money  that  are  expended  both  publicly  and  privately 
in  the  community  for  the  relief  of  the  distress,  which  undeniably  exists,  are  productive 
of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  recipients.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  our  communal  workers 
would,  I  believe,  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  1  gladly  admit  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  many  of  our  charitable  institutions.  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  achieved.  A  great  deal  of  the  charitable-  relief  given  is  bestowed  with- 
out discretion  or  discrimination ;  too  often  it  is  a  veritable  source  of  mischief,  and  has 
the  effect  of  intensifying  and  increasing  the  very  evil  that  should  be  its  aim  to  alleviate 
and  to  cure.  The  best  organisation  in  the  world  is  useless  without  an  adequate  supply 
of  trained  workers  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  intelligent,  well-considered  methods  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  most  carefully-trained  workers  are  not  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  efficiently  the  most  perfect  measures  for  the  relief  of  distress  by  their  own 
undivided  efforts.  Thorough  and  harmonious  co-operation  between  trained  and 
sympathetic  visitors  and  well-managed  institutions  should  be  our  aim  and  object,  if 
permanent  good  is  to  be  effected.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  divide  my  subject  into  two 
parts,  (1)  the  training  of  visitors,  and  (2)  methods  of  charitable  organisation,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  convince  you,  that  in  order  to  be  successful,  the  one  is  the  necessary 
supplement  to  the  other,  and  only  imperfect  results  can  be  obtained,  when  either 
the  visitors  or  the  charitable  organisation  they  depend  on  to  support  them  in  their 
endeavours  are  defective  in  their  methods. 

The  visitor  who  undertakes  the  systematic  visitation  of  a  poor  district  has 
work  of  the  first  importance  to  .perform.  She  should  endeavour  to  fit  herself  for 
her  duties  by  the  study  of  the  problems  with  which  she  must  inevitably  be  con- 
fronted. High  and  higher  qualifications  are  required  every  year  from  those  who 
would  undertake  responsible  work  of  any  kind — untrained  teachers,  imperfectly- 
taught  artists,  and  musicians  are  hardly  tolerated  now.  A  long  and  serious 
apprenticeship  in  art  is  recognised  as  necessary.  To  perform  well,  if  at  all,  is 
required  of  the  musical  of  this  generation.  The  question  presents  itself  :  is  it 
perhaps  because  there  has  not  been  the  same  general  rise  in  the  standard  of 
charitable  work,  that  its  effectualness  in  dealing  with  the  problems  before  it  seems 
out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it?  In  order. 
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therefore,  to  fit  herself  for  work  amongst  the  poor,  the  would-be  visitor  should  set 
herself  to  study  the  works,  now  very  numerous,  of  experts  on  the  subject.  "  Rich 
and  Poor,"  by  Mrs.  Bosanquet ;  "  How  to  Help  Cases  of  Distress,"  "  Charity  Organisa- 
tion," by  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  and  those  most  interesting  and  suggestive  occasional  papers 
issued  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  may  be  recommended.  They  will  all  well 
repay  perusal,  and  have  helped  me  much  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  She 
should  also  qualify  for  her  task  by  making  herself  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
local  government  as  affecting  the  lives  of  the  poor,  with  the  means  of  self-help  within 
their  reach,  and  with  the  various  charitable  agencies  that  can  be  appealed  to,  to  co- 
operate with  her  in  the  relief  of  special  cases.  1  have  met  many  women  who,  although 
they  have  been  engaged  in  charitable  work  for  many  years,  have  not  even  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  these  subjects.  They  are  not,  for  instance,  acquainted  with  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  children  at  school,  or  at  what  age  they  are  exempt  from  such 
attendance.  They  do  not  know  the  principle  on  which  Poor  Law  relief  is  administered 
in  the  district,  nor  even  (which  is  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  our  Jewish  poor)  have 
they  any  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  or  of  the 
assistance  and  advice  to  be  obtained  from  its  Emigration,  Loan,  Sanitary,  and  In- 
dustrial Committees.  The  rules  that  govern  the  admission  of  children  to  the  Jews' 
Orphan  Asylum  are  unknown  to  them;  they  are  unaware  where  to  apply  for  pensions 
for  the  aged,  or  how  to  procure  boots,  clothes,  and  free  dinners  for  necessitous  children 
attending  the  various  Board  Schools.  Through  their  ignorance  of  these  subjects 
they  often  make  mistakes,  which  discredit  their  efforts  to  assist  the  poor  in  the  eyes 
of  public  officials,  and  through  the  wrong  advice  they  give  when  appealed  to  bring 
much  inconvenience  and  even  undeserved  suffering  on  the  poor  themselves.  They 
often  arouse  hopes  they  cannot  fulfil,  think  that  they  can  get  a  fatherless  child  into 
the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  and  find  that  it  is  too  old,  orxthat  the  parent  has  not 
lived  in  England  for  the  qualifying  period,  obtain  a  letter  for  a  convalescent  home, 
only  to  discover,  when  all  arrangements  are  made  that  the  slight  surgical  attention 
needed  will  not  be  undertaken  at  the  home  in  question.  They  miss  opportunities  of 
starting  their  people  in  the  paths  of  thrift  and  foresight  because  their  acquaintance 
with  Provident  Dispensaries,  Sick  Benefit  Societies,  Motza  Clubs,  School  Savings 
Banks,  or  the  provident  work  of  the  Sick  Room  Helps  is  too  hazy  to  allow  them  to 
commit  themselves  to  any  statement  of  their  motives  or  provisions. 

Every  beginner  should  try  to  obtain  as  complete  as  possible  a  picture  of  the  lives, 
habits,  and  manners  of  thought  of  the  people  whom  she  wishes  to  help,  of  their 
feelings,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  regard  life.  She  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  any  interference  with  their  religious  beliefs  and  observances.  The  utmost 
tact  must  be  used  in  dealing  with  these,  which  are  to  the  orthodox  Jew  and  Jewess 
the  most  vital  part  of  their  existence,  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifices.  On  these  subjects  they  will  rightly  not  submit  to  any  dictation,  even 
when  accompanied  by  charitable  relief.  Nothing  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  conditions  under  which  our  poor  live  can  give  us  true  sympathy  with  their  lives, 
or  enable  us  to  understand  their  difficulties  and  the  best  way  to  surmount  them. 
One,  if  not  the  only  means,  to  acquire  this  knowledge  and  wide  sympathy,  without 
which  our  efforts  will  be  wasted,  is  to  apply  ourselves  to  a  careful  study  of  the  district 
in  which  we  wish  to  work,  not  only  of  the  people  themselves,  but,  as  I  have  said  before, 
of  their  customs  and  local  institutions,  which  have  such  an  important  influence  on 
their  lives,  and  to  which  it  is  due  (to  quote  the  words  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet),  "  that  a 
district  can  be  worked,  not  as  a  chaotic  conglomeration  of  atoms,  but  as  an  organic 
whole."  Many  persons  are  under  the  impression  that  the  poor  are  very  simple  folk 
to  understand  ;  that  they  are  only  too  willing,  even  eager,  to  pour  out  their  con- 
fidences to  the  first  lady  who  calls  to  see  them.  This  opinion  is,  I  am  sure,  a  fallacy  ; 
my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  contrary  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  that 
generally  they  are  equally  reticent,  even  if  not  more  so,  than  those  moving  in  a  higher 
sphere.  Their  education  is  so  deficient,  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  express  what 
they  feel,  and  their  experience  of  life  in  a  Russian  or  Polish  ghetto  renders  them 
suspicious  of  the  intentions,  even  of  a  lady  visitor.  Until  they  come  to  know  the 
visitor  intimately,  they  are  slow  to  take  her  into  their  confidence.  Their  whole  train 
of  thought  is  necessarily  so  different  to  that  of  the  visitor,  that  it  is  frequently  only 
after  an  acquaintance  of  some  long  duration  that  any  insight  is  gained  into  the 
character  of  the  family,  their  hopes  and  aims,  and  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  inner  life,  so  to  speak,  of  the  family,  many  serious  errors  are  made  that  are 
difficult  afterwards  to  set  right.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  direction  of  aiding  and  pro- 
moting thrift  that  the  most  scope  will  be  found  for  the  efforts  of  the  inexperienced 
visitor.  There  are  many  ways  of  engaging  in  provident  work,  by  undertaking  a 
weekly  collection  of  the  savings  of  the  working  classes  for  the  numerous  thrift 
societies  now  in  existence,  for  the  Sick  Rooms  Help  Society,  or  the  Children's  Country 
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Holiday  Fund.  This  last  Society  requires  visitors  to  call  at  the  homes  of  the  children 
who  desire  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  to  make  enquiries  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parents,  with  a  view  lo  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  them  towards 
the  cost  of  the  holiday.  This  is  distinctly  provident  work,  and,  if  sympathy  and 
judgment  are  displayed  by  the  visitor,  will  lead  to  very  intimate  relations  between 
the  visitor  and  visited,  which  may  be  turned  to  very  good  use  when  the  immediate 
object  of  the  visiting  .has  been  accomplished. 

Another  excellent  way  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  poor  is  to  pay  visits  with 
the  object  of  securing  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  elementary  day 
schools,  as  well  as  at  the  Hebrew  and  religious  classes  held  in  connection  with 
most  of  them.  It  is  not  difficult,  when  visiting  with  these  objects,  to  enter  into 
friendly  relations,  especially  with  the  mothers  of  the  families  visited,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  visitor  will  see  and  hear  much  to  arouse  her  interest,  will 
gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  working  classes  in  her  district,  and  should 
be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  impression  of  their  every-day  life  and  work. 

A  few  months  of  attendance  at  the  office  of  the  local  Charity  Organisation 
Committee  is  a  valuable  training  for  any  visitor,  even  the  most  experienced.  The 
broad  principles  upon  which  the  C.O.S.  works  (I  quote  from  one  of  their  Occasional 
Papers), — "  to  endeavour  to  create  in  the  people  a  higher  and  completer  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  distress," — is  surely  a  most  beautiful  ideal  to  work 
for,  and  one  that  is  as  applicable  to  the  conception  of  Jewish  as  of  Christian  charity. 
It  can  be  accepted  alike  by  all,  whatever  religious  faith  professed.  Their  treatment, 
however,  of  special  cases  of  distress  is  not  always  possible  when  dealing  with  the  Jewish 
poor,  who,  owing  to  their  religious  obligations  and  foreign  extraction,  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  who  are  natives,  and  belonging  to  the 
National  Church.  The  C.O.S.  has  always  the  relief  given  by  the  Poor  Law  to  fall 
back  upon  in  dealing  with  the  relief  of  distress.  We,  however,  cannot  hope,  except 
in  a  very  few  and  exceptional  cases,  to  receive  any  help  from  this  source,  and  are 
bound,  except  in  the  special  class  of  deserted  wives  or  people  of  vicious  habits,  to  assist 
all  who,  from  whatever  cause,  have  fallen  into  poverty  and  distress.  Whilst  always 
remembering  this,  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  broad  principles  on 
which  the  administration  of  charitable  relief  should  exist  are  the  same  for  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike,  and  that  a  period  of  work  under  the  C.O.S.  should  be  most  instructive, 
affording  the  visitor  an  insight  into  the  most  approved  and  well  thought-out  methods 
of  charitable  relief,  and  giving  a  broader  and  more  enlightened  education  in  the  work 
of  charitable  administration,  than  can  be  gained  by  working  solely  under  our  own 
Jewish  institutions,  occupied  as  they  necessarily  must  be  with  the  consideration  of 
problems  peculiar  to  our  own  comparatively  small  community. 

Visitation  Amongst  the  Poor. 

A  Visitor,  after  a  training  such  as  I  have  described,  will  be  equal  to  the  respon- 
sible task  of  visiting  for  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  and  advising  as  to  the  relief 
of  the  cases  entrusted  to  her,  acting  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  local  committees  of  the 
Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  'or  as  a  manager  of  one  of  the  numerous  Board  or 
Denominational  schools.  The  willing  and  efficient  visitor  will  soon  find  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  calls  on  her  time  and  energies,  but  if  she  is  wise  she  will  reckon  at  the 
outset  the  amount  of  time  she  is  able  to  devote  to  charitable  work,  and  will  resolve 
not  to  undertake  more  of  such  work  than  she  is  able  to  get  through  in  a  thorough 
and  conscientious  manner.  The  work  of  charitable  relief  makes  much  greater 
demands  on  the  time  of  the  visitor  than  can  be  easily  realised  by  those  who  have 
never  been  engaged  in  it.  It  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  positively  harmful,  if  it  take 
the  form  of  flying  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  paid  at  irregular  intervals  and  accom- 
panied, as  they  so  often  arc,  by  the  bestowal  of  ill-considered  relief  in  the  form  of 
small  doles.  Example  is  the  best  teacher,  and  can  we  expect  to  show  the  poor  the 
importance  of  punctuality,  the  value  of  strenuous  effort,  independence  of  spirit,  self- 
respect,  if  we  furnish  an  object-lesson  of  how  lightly  we  prize  these  qualities  in  our- 
selves ?  Can  they  believe  in  our  interest  in  their  difficulties  or  in  our  sincerity  in 
endeavouring  to  help  them  to  surmount  them,  if  we  call  to  see  them  for  a  lew  minutes 
now  and  again,  when  the  mood  takes  us,  pay  scanty  attention  to  the  account  we 
ask  them  to  give  us  of  their  necessities,  and  of  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  meet 
them,  and  rush  off  to  the  next  family  after  bestowing  a  bread,  meat,  and  coal  ticket, 
or  a  small  money  gift,  when  a  sympathetic  and  commonsense  consideration  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case  demands  a  quite  different  and  much  more  serious  and  prolonged 
treatment  in  order  to  effect  any  permanent  good.  No  training  is  likely  to  produce 
good  results,  which  does  not  impress  on  the  stranger  the  necessity  of  paying  attention 
to  details,  which  at  first  sight,  may  seem  trifling  and  tedious,  but  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  if  a  right  understanding  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  are 
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to  be  arrived  at.  The  first  essential  is,  that  the  case  paper  supplied  to  all  visitors 
should  be  carefully  and  accurately  filled  up,  and  to  do  this  much  tact  and  patience, 
and  even  skill  in  making  the  applicant  understand  the  meaning  of  the  questions 
asked  is  necessary.  Mere  dry  questioning,  and  the  careful  note  of  the  answers  given 
is  not  all  that  is  required  to  take  down  a  case  successfully.  That  knowledge  of  how 
the  poor  live,  act,  and  think,  that  I  mentioned  before,  is  imperative,  if  this  is  to  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  committee,  who  are  to  decide  on  the  relief  to  be 
given,  to  form  a  true  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  applicant.  The  rent  paid  may 
well  seem  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  earnings  given,  unless  it  is  remembered  that 
there  may  be  lodgers;  the  purchasing  power  of  money  depends  much  on  the  district 
and  the  shops.  Other  conditions  of  life  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  Visitors  are 
far  too  impatient  of  paying  attention  to  these  details,  which  I  have  heard  many 
declare  are  a  waste  of  time.  I  speak  with  some  experience,  when  I  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee which  has  to  decide  how  to  deal  with  the  case  cannot  possibly  do  so,  with  any 
success,  unless  it  is  in  possession  of  these  details.  The  carelessness  of  visitors  in 
neglecting  to  supply  all  the  information  demanded- in  the  case  papers  should  never 
be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  it  causes  the  gravest  inconvenience,  and  the  services  of 
visitors  who  habitually  refuse  to  fill  up  case  papers  correctly  and  carefully  should  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Enquiries  amongst  the  neighbours  of  the  applicant  are 
not  very  satisfactory  generally,  and  their  testimony  as  to  the  character  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  applicant  should  not  be  accepted  very  lightly.  I  have  occasionally 
received  much  valuable  information  about  a  family  from  people  living  in  the  same 
street,  but  my  informants  have  been  usually  previously  known  to  me  as  trustworthy 
arid  reliable  persons.  On  the  whole,  however,  systematic  enquiries  amongst  an 
applicant's  neighbours  are  objectionable,  lead  to  much  ill-feeling,  and  are  often  the 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  jealousy  and  petty  malice.  Co-operation  amongst 
charitable  workers  and  institutions  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
lapping and  imposture.  It  is  in  this  essential  that  we  are,  I  fear,  lacking,  and  should 
do  everything  possible  to  promote  a  better  and  fuller  understanding  between  all  our 
workers  and  institutions.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  effort  and 
money  wasted,  owing  to  this  lack  of  co-operation.  A  large  number  of  people  are 
going  about  amongst  our  poor  distributing  doles  and  tickets,  and  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  harm,  who,  if  they  would  only  co-operate  with  the  organised  bands  of 
workers  and  work  in  conjunction  with  our  recognised  institutions,  could  be  most 
effective  agents  in  the  relief  of  distress.  I  myself  can  give  instances  in  which  single 
families  have  been  visited  by  three  different  visitors  from  three  separate  agencies, 
find  even  in  one  instance  from  the  three  departments  of  the  same  institution  !  This 
multiplication  of  visitors  to  one  family  is  most  mischievous.  It  encourages  applica- 
tions for  help  from  three  different  sources  and  leads  very  often  to  the  giving  of  assis- 
tance by  each.  One  efficient  visitor  could  cope  quite  adequately  with  all  demands, 
especially  by  means  of  the  assistance  that  each  institution  could  give  through  her. 
As  an  example,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  single  family  to 
receive  visits  from  a  visitor  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  behalf  of  the  Fixed  Allow- 
ance Committee  of  that  institution,  from  the  manager  of  the  school  where  the  children 
are  pupils,  with  regard  to  the  need  for  books,  clothes,  free  dinners,  or  country  holidays, 
from  a  member  of  the  clergy  in  whose  district  they  reside,  and  from  some  lady  or 
gentleman  to  whom  they  have  addressed  a  begging-letter,  or  who  may  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  member  of  the  family  in  a  convalescent  home  or  hospital. 
If  every  visitor  and  institution  would  exchange  lists  of  people  who  arc  being  helped, 
and  if  every  recipient  of  a  begging-letter  would  forward  such  letter  to  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  for  report,  before  answering  it,  a  very  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  depauperisation  of  our  poor  would  be  effected.  As  things  are  at 
present,  begging  and  idleness,  with  its  consequent  moral  degradation,  are  encouraged 
t.i  a  far  greater  extent  than  can  be  realised  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
East  End  of  Tx>ndon. 

The  Jewish  visitor  is  most  usually  called  upon  to  deal  with  cases  of  poverty 
caused  by  illness  or  by  the  death  or  the  desertion  of  the  husband.  Cases  in 
which  want  of  work,  usually  known  as  "  slackness,"  is  the  cause  of  the  family's 
distress  are,  of  course,  numerous  enough,  especially  amongst  unskilled  workers. 
That  very  great  suffering  and  privation  is  experienced  by  some  of  the  comparatively 
unskilled  workers  of  season  trades  is  an  incontestable  point,  and  their  adequate  relief 
is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  that  the  visitor  amongst  the  poor  has  to  solve.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  most  difficult  to  discover  to  what  extent  a  man  is  out  of  work,  how 
far  he  himself  is  to  blame  for  his  want  of  employment,  and  what  measures  he  has 
taken  to  endeavour  to  provide  in  the  busy  time,  when  his  wages  are  high,  for  the  time 
which  he  knows  will  inevitably  come  when  his  work  will  be  scarce.  I  have  had  under 
my  notice  many  cases  of  men  who  for  many  years  in  succession  have  declared  them- 
selves to  be  out  of  work  at  exactly  the  same  period  every  year,  and  who  have  applied 
for  relief,  either  in  money  or  kind,  actually  in  the  same  week  of  the  same  month  in 
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each  of  these  years.  The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  in  these  cases  is,  that  while 
undoubtedly  their  earnings  have  not  been  as  large  during  these  periods  as  during 
the  other  part  of  the  year,  yet  their  need  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  justify  their 
relief  by  charity.  Having  had  relief  before  at  that  season,  they  see  no  reason  why, 
if  it  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  they  should  not  again  apply  for  it.  Many  of  this 
class,  I  believe,  even  have  the  idea  that  relief  to  out-of-work  people  is  given  only  during 
a  particular  period,  that  they  have  a  right  to  participate  in  such  relief,  and  that  if 
they  do  not  require  it  at  that  particular  time  they  may  later  on,  and  that  it  is  best  to 
take  help  when  it  is  easiest  to  obtain  it.  It  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  visitor  to 
carrect  such  notions  as  these,  to  encourage  working  men  and  women  to  join  thrift 
societies,  to  save  all  that  is  possible  during  the  busy  season,  and  to  feel  that  application 
for  charity  on  the  part  of  able-bodied  men  is  a  disgrace  to  their  manhood.  In  some 
cases,  however,  relief  for  the  families  of  men  unable  to  obtain  work  is  necessary,  and 
wherever  given  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  of  real  help,  and  should  be 
bestowed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  destroy  that  spirit  of  independence,  and  that 
sense  of  responsibility  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  true  charity  to  foster.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  assist  by  means  of  a  loan,  whereby  a  man  of  industry  and  energy 
can  embark  in  some  enterprise,  which  will  enable  him  to  tide  over  a  period  of  slack- 
ness of  work.  Occasionally,  it  is  possible  to  find  him  work,  and  this  is,  of  course,  by 
tar  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  only  the  assistance  that  can  have 
the  least  harmful  effect  on  the  character  of  the  applicant,  but  it  is  also  the  only  true 
tost  of  his  out-of-work  condition.  It  is  most  surprising  how  often,  when  it  is  possible 
to  apply  this  test,  the  applicant  disappears,  and  we  discover  that  the  "  slackness  " 
before  complained  of  is  now  past,  and  he  is  able  to  return  to  his  own  trade.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  that  the  relief  of  out-of-work  cases  should  only  be  undertaken  where 
the  greatest  poverty  has  been  proved  to  exist,  but  this  having  been  proved,  the  relief 
should  be  given  through  only  one  agency,  and  should  be  thorough  and  efficient,  so 
as  altogether  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  application  for  help  elsewhere.  In  my 
opinion  the  system,  which  I  fear  is  too  often  followed  in  our  community,  of  giving  an 
out-of-work  case  10s.  to  15s.  is  both  mischievous  and  useless.  It  relieves  certainly 
the  necessity  of  the  moment,  but  usually  leaves  the  recipient,  after  a  few  days  or  at 
most  a  week,  in  the  same  condition  as  he  was  previous  to  its  receipt.  In  applying 
for  charitable  relief,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  the  first  step  that  costs,  and  having  taken 
that  step,  the  applicant  is  loss  reluctant  to  repeat  it.  Inadequate  help  forces  him  to 
do  this,  the  first  step  on  the  downward  path  is  taken ;  begging,  with  its  natural  con- 
sequence of  moral  and  physical  deterioration,  follows,  and  a  man's  character  is  perhaps 
spoilt  for  ever.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  I  believe,  to  say  that  the  bestowal  of  this  sort 
of  help  has  often  led  to  the  ruin  of  an  individual  who  might  have  been,  with  different 
treatment,,  restored  to  independence,  and  if  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  persons 
would  only  realise  this  truth  and  stay  their  hands  when  appealed  to  by  begging- 
letters  or  personal  visits  from  applicants,  incalculable  good  would  result.  Another 
result  of  the  relief  of  out-of-work  cases  is  the  disturbance  of  the  labour  market  pro- 
duced by  the  willingness  of  people  who  can  rely  on  obtaining  charitable  relief  during 
slack  seasons  to  accept  lower  wages.  This  tends  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages  in  certain 
trades  and  in  certain  localities.  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  ability  to  dwell  here  on 
the  bad  economic  results  arising  from  the  bad  administration  of  charitable  relief  to 
able-bodied  workers,  but  I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  my  audience  to 
reflect  on  this  difficult  and  thorny  subject,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  widespread 
harm  that  results  from  the  indiscriminate  relief  of  such  cases.  _ 

Here  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  consider  the  relief  in  kind  to  school  children. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  many  philanthropic  experts.  The  question 
of  feeding  underfed  school  children  is  one  in  which  the  greatest  interest  is  being  taken 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  formation  by  the  London  School  Board  of  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  the  needs  of  the  underfed  children.  Many  and  widely  different 
views  have  been  expressed  on  the  subject.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  treat  children 
belonging  to  a  family  as  separate  units,  and  to  give  relief  to  them  without  considering 
its  effect  on  the  characters  of  the  children  and  of  the  family  as  a  whole.  Where  relief 
in  kind  to  school  children  in  the  form  of  free  dinners  and  gifts  of  boots  and  clothing 
forms  part  of  a  scheme  of  well-considered  assistance  for  a  family  it  may  be,  and  generally 
is,  a  perfectly  legitimate  form  of  help  and  productive  of  good  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  take  a  child  and  give  dinners,  boots,  and  clothing  without  the  fullest  knowledge 
of  the  home  surroundings,  and  circumstances  of  the  family,  and  without  the  strictest 
enquiries  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  need  of  such  relief,  is  altogether  to  be 
condemned.  The  home. of  every  child  in  receipt  of  this  kind  of  relief  should  be  visited 
and  a  note  kept  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that 
help  to  the  child  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  that  further  assis- 
tance is  necessary.  The  relief  in  kind  to  the  children  of  idle  improvident  parents  is 
as  great  an  evil" as  any  other  form  of  ill-considered  charitable  relief,  and  moreover 
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exercises  perhaps  a  more  injurious  effect  on  the  character  of  the  child  than  any  other 
form  of  relief  to  the  parents.  Children  are  very  quick  to  comprehend  a  situation 
of  this  kind,  and  will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  that  laziness,  carelessness,  dirt  are  re- 
warded, and  that  the  shifting  of  their  most  sacred  responsibilities  on  other  shoulders 
is  not  considered  blameworthy  by  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  allow — almost  encourage 
— their  parents  to  act  in  this  way.  This  is  a  truly  fatal  object-lesson  to  the  younger 
generation,  and  one  that  I  hope  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
provide  for  the  necessitous  school  children.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  it  is  really 
only  disinclination  on  our  part  to  make  the  proper  effort  and  to  take  the  necessary 
trouble  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  untidy,  ragged,  and  seemingly  hungry 
children  which  induces  the  lavish  bestowal  of  free  dinners,  boots,  and  clothing.  It  is 
so  easy  to  give  a  paper  for  a  pair  of  boots,  or  an  order  on  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
for  some  clothing,  or  to  decide  that  several  children  of  a  particular  family  shall  receive 
free  dinners  three  or  four  times  a  week.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  cannot  be  wrong 
to  feed  a  hungry  child  or  clothe  a  naked  one,  but  how  do  we  know  the  child  is  hungry, 
and  can  we  be  sure  that  by  clothing  the  ragged  dirty  one  we  are  not  encouraging 
neglect  and  improvidence,  even  downright  imposture  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ? 


The  Care  of  Children. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  and  one,  I  believe,  that  other  workers  have  also  shared, 
that  dirty  untidy  children  more  often  than  not  come  from  fairly  well-to-do  homes 
and  have  parents  who  for  various  reasons  will  not,  or  cannot,  take  the  trouble  to 
see  that  they  are  clean  and  neat  when  attending  school.  These  same  parents  will, 
however,  on  festive  occasions  dress  them  in  expensive  garments,  and  show  them- 
selves most  anxious  that  they  should  present  a  good  appearance.  The  visitor  is, 
perhaps,  called  upon  to  help  and  advise  young  widows  more  often  than  any  other 
class,  and  will  doubtless  feel  that  these  poor  and  most  freqiiently  helpless  women 
with  families  of  young  children  appeal  more  to  her  sympathy  than  any  other  class 
she  meets  with  in  her  visiting.  It  is  in  dealing  with  these  young  widows  that  our 
practice  differs  in  my  opinion  necessarily  from  that  advocated  by  the  C.O.S. 
although  our  guiding  principles  should  be  identical.  We  must  endeavour  to  make 
the  mother  feel  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  her  children,  and  insist  on  her  under- 
taking such  work  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  look  to  the  Poor  Law  to  relieve  our  Jewish  widows  by  taking  several  of  the 
children  into  the  District  Schools.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  usually  after  a 
considerable  time  to  gain  admittance  for  one,  or,  in  the  case  of  very  large  families,  per- 
haps two  of  the  children,  as  inmates  of  the  Jews'  Orphan  Asylum.  When  that  is 
accomplished  two  or  three  children  usually  remain  for  the  mother  to  support,  and, 
in  dealing  with  foreign  women  absolutely  without  knowledge  of  any  trade,  I  believe 
that  if  the  home  is  to  be  kept  together,  and  the  children  properly  cared  for,  a  fixed 
weekly  allowance  on  a  rather  liberal  scale  is  essential  and  quite  justifiable.  Amongst 
this  class  of  our  poor  there  is  unlimited  work  of  the  most  interesting  description  for 
any  number  of  earnest  and  intelligent  women.  These  widows  are  much  in  need  of  sym- 
pathy and  advice,  and  useful  work  can  be  done  in  suggesting  to  them  ways  of  adding 
to  their  income  by  such  work  as  they  are  able  to  do  at  home,  advising  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children  both  in  health  and  sickness,  enforcing  their  regular  attendance 
at  school,  and  taking  care  that  these  children  are  apprenticed  to  suitable  trades  when 
old  enough  to  leave  school,  thus  putting  them  in  the  way  of  a  successful  and  prosperous 
future.  Sending  women  with  young  families  out  to  work,  except  in  special  cases,  I 
am  very  much  opposed  to  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  many  young  lives.  Unless 
physically  incapable  of  work,  all  young  women  can  earn  a  small  sum  towards  their 
own  support,  and  should  receive  an  allowance  only  on  the  condition  that  they  do  so. 
The  establishment  of  work-rooms,  one  of  which  is  in  existence  in  connection  with 
the  Ladies'  Conjoint  Visiting  Committee,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  helping 
widows  to  earn  a  few  shillings  weekly  by  needlework  in  their  own  homes.  Tailoresses, 
slipper  makers,  upper  machinists,  dressmakers  can  all  obtain  work  at  home,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  greatest  efforts  to  do  so.  If  this  treatment  of 
widows  is  persevered  in,  and  rightly  directed,  no  harm  will,  I  believe,  ensue  from  the 
receipt  of  a  weekly  allowance.  On  the  contrary,  by  these  means  the  home  will  be 
kept  together,  the  children  cared  for  by  their  natural  guardian  and  the  woman  saved 
from  despair.  She  will  have  every  inducement  to  practice  habits  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  being  assured  that  the  continuance  of  the  all&wance  is  dependent  on 
the  amount  she  can  earn  by  her  own  efforts.  In  special  cases,  where  a  widow  is  left 
with  only  one  or  two  babies,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  have  her  taught  a 
trade,  such  as  that  of  an  ironer,  upholsteress,  etc.,  by  which  she  will  be  able  to  earn 
a  sufficient  wage  in  the  future  to  support  herself  and  family  decently.  The  babies 
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can  be  sent  to  the  Creche,  or  a  relative  or  neighbour  induced  to  take  charge  of  their 
whilst  the  mother  is  at  work,  and  an  adequate  allowance  made  to  her  during  her 
apprenticeship.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  this  plan  carried  out  much  more  fre- 
quently amongst  our  widows  than  is  the  case  at  present.  It  is  an  experiment  that 
has  been  tried  with  success  in  the  case  of  widows  of  other  faith,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  meet  with  equal  success  amongst  Jewesses.  The  preliminary 
expense  is  no  doubt  heavy,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  as  costly  as  a  weekly  allowance 
spreading  over  a  long  term  of  years.  The  expense  and  trouble  it  entails  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  independence  and  self-respect  that  the  women  would  thus  achieve. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  our  charitable 
institutions  will  consider  whether  more  cannot  be  attempted  on  these  lines  than  has 
hitherto  been  considered  practicable. 


The  Relief  of   "Deserted"  Wives. 

Another  class  who  continually  appeal  to  the  visitor  for  help,  and  whom 
it  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with  satisfactorily,  are  the  so-called  "  deserted  " 
women.  I  say  "  so-called  "  advisedly,,  as  many  of  them,  the  majority, 
indeed,  know  where  their  husbands  are  and  are  in  constant  communication 
with  them.  The  men  have  usually  left  in  the  hope  of  finding  more  work  and  higher 
wages  elsewhere,  and  have  every  intention  of  either  sending  for  their  families  when 
able  to  do  so,  or  of  returning  to  them,  if  their  prospects  do  not  improve  in  the  new 
country.  Some  few  reside  in  the  next  street  and  are  in  collusion  with  their  wives  to 
deceive  the  charitable  public.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  some  of  these  poor 
women  are  actually  deserted  by  worthless  and  vicious  husbands  in  a  most  cruel  fashion, 
and  altogether  they  suffer  more  severely  than  any  other  class  and  deserve  the  greatest 
commiseration.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  most  anxious  thought  on  the 
subject,  that  help  as  a  general  rule  should  not  be  given  to  recently-deserted  women, 
and  that  except  under  very  special  circumstances  it  is  justifiable  to  leave  them  to  be 
dealt  with  bv  the  Poor  Law.  To  compel  these  women  to  enter  the  workhouse  is  at 
the  same  time  the  best  test  of  their  deserted  and  destitute  condition,  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  this  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  the  most  practical  way 
of  compelling  them  to  resume  their  proper  responsibility  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  In  these  cases  to  act  with  seeming  harshness  is  the  truest  kindness,  and, 
although  I  am  always  most  reluctant  to  break  up  a  home,  or  force  Jews  to  enter  a 
workhouse,  in  these  instances  I  truly  believe  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  This 
step,  however,  being  taken,  if  the  husband  does  not  after  an  interval  of  many  months 
reappear,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  a  Jewish  woman  and  Jewish  children  to  remain 
in  the  workhouse,  where  they  are  unable  to  observe  any  of  their  religious  obligations. 
When  it  is  decided  to  give  assistance,  it  must  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  case,  and 
the  woman  must  be  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  the  widow  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  Unhappily,  these  cases  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  our  community, 
and  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  has  resolved  to  deal  .more  strictly  with  them  in 
the  future,  and  will  withhold  all  relief  to  recently-deserted  wives. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  administration  of  charitable  relief  our  main  object  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  the  destitute,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  character,  the  encouragement  of  effort,  so  as  to  lead  to  independence  and  self- 
help.  Whilst  carefully  applying  these  principles  to  the  treatment  of  all  cases,  I  am  by 
no  means  implying  that  exactly  the  same  treatment  should  be  given  to  all  people  in 
need  of  relief.  This  is  what  happens  far  too  often,  and  is  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
failures  that  we  have  to  deplore.  To  label  people  as  cases  and  classify  each  case  under  a 
certain  heading  is  a  most  objectionable  practice,  and  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 
No  two  individuals  are  precisely  alike,  and  therefore  each  must  be  treated  individually, 
with  a  full  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  character,  present  circumstances  and 
former  position.  The  too  rigid  adherence  to  a  set  of  machine-made  rules  devised  to 
fit  certain  classes  of  persons  in  certain  given  circumstances,  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  those  friendly  relations  between  the  visitor  and  the  visited, without 
which  no  lasting  good  can  be  achieved.  The  personal  note  must  never  be  absent  in 
our  dealings  with  the  poor,  the  visitor  must  be  the  welcome  friend,  the  trusted  adviser, 
not  the  unsympathetic  critic,  the  fault-finding  autocrat.  Visitors  must  not  be  easily 
discouraged,  Rapid  improvement  as  a  result  of  their  work  cannot  be  expected  ; 
still,  the  encouragement  received  at  rare  intervals  and  when  least  looked  for  repays 
one  for  a  great  deal  of  what  often  appears  wasted  time  and  effort.  There  is  much  to 
be  accomplished,  and  few  willing  to  put  their  hands  to  the  plough.  The  small  number 
of  visitors  in  the  community  are  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with  the  burden  put  on 
them.  The  work  suffers  because  they  feel  obliged  to  undertake  more  than  they  can 
conscientiously  carry  out.  Our  great  need  is  an  ever-growing  band  of  trained  visitors 
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ready  to  devote  their  leisure  to  the  needs  of  their  less  fortunate  sisters.  The  work  is 
surely  worth  the  doing,  if  it  assists,  however  slowly,  in  lessening,  in  even  a  small 
degree,  the  sum  of  human  misery,  and  brings  to  even  a  few  families  light  instead  of 
darkness  and  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  physical  and  moral  degradation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  MICHAEL  A.  GREEn  said  : — WE  have  just  listened  to  a  very  exhaustive  and 
suggestive  paper,  and  the  matter  of  charitable  organisation  has  been  so  fully  dealt 
with  that  there  is  little  to  add  by  way  of  comment.  I  will  only  touch  on  one  or 
two  points,  and  try  to  emphasise  them  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
relief  in  kind. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no  pleasanter  method  of  helping  the  needy  can 
be  devised  than  that  of  giving  them  from  one's  own  hand  some  gift  of  a  substantial, 
tangible  kind  other  than  money.  It  gives  one  a  comfortable  glow  to  bestow  some 
delicacy  on  this  invalid,  a  warm  cloak  on  that  poor  woman,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pot 
of  jam  on  this  child.  But  in  indulging  our  own  feelings  in  this  way  the  strict  science 
of  charity  bids  us  nowadays  ponder  well  whether  we  are  really  doing  the  best  possible 
by  this  method  for  the  recipients. 

Is  it  wise  to  divide  our  energies  in  the  multiplication  of  small  charities  to  supply 
this  or  that  commodity  ?  Is  it  good  for  the  poor  that  they  should  have  to  go  to  one 
place  for  a  dole  of  coals,  to  another  for  clothing,  to  a  third  for  blankets,  and  so  on  ? 
Does  it  not  work  out  in  a  series  of  overlapping  agencies,  which  can  only  be  checked 
by  much  correspondence  and  keeping  of  registers  ?  Miss  Hyam  has  rightly  laid 
stress  on  the  difficulty  of  preventing  overlapping  and  of  discouraging  pauperism. 
Our  Jewish  poor  fall  only  too  readily  into  the  way  of  expecting  help  and  relief  in 
every  incident  and  accident  of  life,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  many  small  charitable 
institutions,  which,  if  a  list  were  compiled,  would  be  found  to  cover  almost  every 
eventuality  of  existence  from  birth  to  death. 

It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  gives  the  matter  a  moment's  thought  that  all 
small  charities  for  distributing  specific  articles  in  daily  use  are  just  supplements,  or, 
rather,  tributaries,  of  the  ordinary  relief  channels.  Suppose  a  man  has  a  weekly 
allowance  ;  he  is,  of  course,  pleased  to  get  in  addition  a  ticket  for,  say,  grocery  ;  but 
it  would  after  all  be  a  simpler  thing  to  increase  his  allowance  by  that  extra  sum,  by 
the  value  of  the  ticket ;  simpler,  because  he  would  get  his  relief  in  one  place  instead 
of  two,  because  only  one  agency  would  be  at  work,  because  only  one  set  of  officials, 
honorary  or  paid,  would  be  needed,  and  because  no  overlapping  could  occur.  My 
experience  is  that  the  investigation  of  cases  is  rarely  carried  out  satisfactorily  and 
carefully  when  done  for  these  smaller  charities.  The  value  of  the  dole — for  such  it 
really  is — is  comparatively  small,  and  naturally  people  think  it  of  much  less  conse- 
quence if  an  undeserving  case  is  allowed  to  participate  than  if  it  were  a  matter  of  a 
money  allowance  covering  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Then  as  regards  the  gifts  themselves,  be  they  bread,  meat,  coal,  or  grocery,  the 
poor  can  after  all  buy  more  advantageously  in  their  own  markets.  They  must  per- 
force know  their  own  wants  better  than  anyone  else,  and  they  can  make  a  much 
better  bargain  with  the  tradesman  if  they  have  the  money  actually  in  hand,  and  not 
a  bit  of  paper  representing  it.  Another  difficulty  to  be  met  when  the  tickets  have 
to  be  exchanged  by  a  tradesman  for  food  or  coal  is  the  proper  checking  of  the  quality 
an  1  quantity  of  the  article  supplied.  The  poor  man  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  loser, 
and  often  has  to  submit  to  a  loss  of  as  much  as  3d.  in  the  Is.,  whether  the  seller  gives 
money  or  food  in  exchange  for  the  ticket. 

We  are  told  in  favour  of  the  small  charities  for  relief  in  kind  that  people  will 
often  give  to  a  charity  that  specially  appeals  to  them,  and  that  money  collected  for 
this  or  that  small  relief  agency  would  not  be  added  to  the  larger  subscriptions  paid 
to  big  institutions.  Perhaps  that  is  so,  though  I  am  not  convinced  of  this.  But 
what  about  the  workers  enlisted  ?  Where  so  many  are  wanted  in  every  department 
of  charitable  work,  it  seems  a  pity  to  use  up  zeal  and  energy  except  fo;  the  furtherance 
of  work  that  is  everywhere  recognised  as  of  real  importance. 

I  have  no  wish  to  attack  any  existing  charity,  far  from  it  ,  only  as  we  are  here 
to  confer  on  principles  of  charitable  work,  we  ought  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons 
on  their  merits,  and  I  hold  that  to  establish  charities  for  giving  relief  in  kind  now 
would  be  a  retrograde  step,  taking  us  back  to  the  old  and  much-condemned  system 
of  doles  and  overlapping  agencies. 

The  distribution  of  clothing,  with  which  I  am  more  particularly  associated, 
stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footmg  to  gifts  of  food  and  fuel.  From  time  imme- 
morial women  have  busied  themselves  in  their  spare  moments  with  the  making  of 
clothing  for  the  poor.  This  impulse,  arising  from  the  desire  to  do  something  for  our 
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less-fortunate  neighbours,  and  to  do  that  something  at  home,  has  of  late  years  received 
a  further  stimulus  from  the  formation  of  needlework  guilds,  to  one  or  more  of  which 
we  all  belong.  The  clothes  being  made,  must  then  be  distributed,  and  are  therefore 
passed  on  to  existing  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  their  inmates  or  applicants.  Old 
clothes  also  find  their  way  with  the  rest,  and  are  very  welcome  when  of  suitable  colour 
and  material.  Here,  then,  are  gifts  that  are  the  outcome  of  the  charitable  impulse, 
and  which  are  sent  unsolicited  to  homes,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  They  represent  the 
one  form  of  charitable  work  open  to  such  of  us  as  are  unable  to  lead  an  active  life, 
to  visit  among  the  poor,  manage  a  school,  and  so  forth,  and  they  will  be  made,  whether 
or  not  an  organisation  exists  to  distribute  them.  Therefore  let  us  receive  them 
thankfully,  and  do  our  best  to  insure  their  reaching  the  hands  of  those  who  really 
need  them 

Mrs.  HERMAN  TUCK  said  : — Mrs.  Nathaniel  Cohen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
When  I  at  first  turned  my  attention  to  that  large  dark  patch  on  the  London  map 
which  might  be  called  "  Poverty  District,"  I  was  appalled  by  the  difficulties  that 
startle  and  almost  unnerve  one. 

I  saw  our  premier  charity,  "  The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,"  bravely  and  reso- 
lutely fighting  the  foe,  but  I  at  the  same  time  saw  its  need  of  willing  workers  to  step 
in  where  the  good  work  of  the  Board  finishes,  not  only  by  way  of  funds,  but  what 
has  come  to  be  considered  of  almost  equal  value — personal  service. 

I  pondered  long  and  sifted  various  plans  and  methods,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  relief  in  kind  "  should  be  largely  resorted  to ;  that  whilst  the  Board  could  make 
weekly  allowances  for  rent  and  raiment,  could  furnish  loans,  could  vote  amounts  to 
assist  for  business  purposes,  I  might  help  by  distributing  food  after  careful  and  minute 
investigation. 

Certainly,  to  see  this  fund  successful,  it  was  necessary,  especially  at  the  beginning, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  organisation  such  as  Miss  Hyam  suggests.  I  hope  I 
can  be  acquitted  of  the  mistakes  of  overlapping  undue  relief  and  neglect  of  funda- 
mental considerations,  there  being  no  doubt  that  indiscriminate  charity  is  not  only 
useless,  but  most  harmful. 

In  organising  my  distributions  I  seek  the  aid  of  experienced  workers  among  the 
poor,  who  do  not  encourage  cases  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Every  case  is  entered  in 
a  book  and  is  known.  The  number  in  every  family  is  observed,  and  relief  given  only 
according  to  the  size  in  each.  The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  Conjoint 
Visitation  Committee,  with  which  Miss  Hyam  is  connected,  make  great  use  of  my 
tickets,  and  send  me  many  of  their  cases,  so  there  is  to  an  extent  co-operation. 

Of  course,  the  merest  tyro  knows  that  in  the  field  of  philanthropy  there  is  no 
end  to  variety  ;  cases  differ,  and  require  different  treatment. 

No  one  hard  and  fast  rule  can  deal  with  all.  Some  may  be  settled  by  money 
and  some  by  advice  alone  ;  but  the  large  majority  benefit  chiefly  by  relief  in  kind — 
such  as  food,  clothes,  stock,  and  tools. 

When  I  started  this  North  London  Grocery  Relief  Fund  eleven  years  ago,  for 
the  giving  of  some  articles  of  diet  to  good  cases  during  the  most  trying  time  of  the 
ycar — winter — I  noted  and  I  watched  the  result  of  my  action,  and  with  my  co-workers 
I  clearly  saw  that  the  poor  appreciated  and  benefitted  by  such  help  rather  than  by 
doles  of  money. 

We  all  know  it  is  in  many  cases  unwise,  or  to  say  the  least  injudicious,  to  give  money  ; 
for  we  often  hear  of  the  improvident  squandering  it  recklessly  for  the  so-called  pleasures 
of  gambling,  betting,  and  card  playing.  Is  there  a  better  proof  than  that  well-known 
story,  based  upon  fact  or  many  facts,  Mr.  Zangwill  mentions  of  the  poor  man  and 
his  purchase  of  salmon  because  he  had  received  a  gift  of  money  ? 

It  appeared  to  me  that,  in  many  instances,  some  of  these  people  stand  in  their 
own  light.  They  would  misuse  their  money  on  unnecessary  ornament  or  on  in- 
nutritious  food,  whereas  if  I  supplied  them  with  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  always  of  the 
best  quality  they  at  least  for  each  week  would  have  a  warm  cup,  and  with  the  rice, 
beans,  and  barley,  a  good  nourishing  dish  for  themselves  and  their  little  ones.  The 
soap,  in  my  opinion,  is  requisite  as  a  cleansing  suggestion,  the  good  results  of  which 
have  been  noticeable  more  and  more  each  year. 

In  every  kind  of  relief,  not  only  relief  in  kind,  there  are  fears  of  failure  and  futile 
efforts,  but  I  contend  less  harm  can  possibly  be  done  by  giving  absolute  food,  clothes, 
or  material  to  the  family,  than  by  any  other  form  of  charity. 

Money  may  be  squandered  and  wasted,  but  food  such  as  I  have  selected  (after 
carefully  considering  various  articles  of  diet)  seems  to  me  to  go  far  away  to  remove 
the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the  sufferings  of  poverty. 

Further,  by  limiting  the  articles  of  diet  I  distribute  to  the  staple  kinds  of  food 
makes  me  feel  this  very  fact  will  sustain  the  recipients,  thereby  urging  them  to  en- 
deavour to  get  on  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  instead  of  by  begging,  so  that 
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they  may  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves  whatever  additions  they  may  desire  or 
wish  for. 

With  this  aim,  other  good  motives  will  grow,  instil  brightening  habits  and 
improved  ways,  teach  them  the  grandeur  of  self-help  and  industry,  when  the  end 
will  not  be  far  off  when  the  name  of  the  district  may  become  changed  from  that  of 
"  Poverty  "  to  "  Prosperity." 

Mrs.  HYAMSON  said  : — "  I  do  not  quite  go  so  far  as  Mrs.  Green  in  suggesting 
that  we  should  discontinue  to  give  relief  in  kind.  The  charities  exist,  and  we  all  know 
what  a  boon  they  are  to  our  poor  people.  But  the  proper  bestowal  of  relief  in  kind 
should  engage  our  earnest  consideration.  By  relief  in  kind  I  refer  to  those  minor 
charities  which  supply  bread,  meat,  coal,  grocery,  boots,  clothing,  dinners  to  children. 
The  relief  given  in  this  form  may  not  be  large  and  may  not  be  costly,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  charity  disbursed  in  this  way  amounts  to  a  good  deal,  and  during  last  year 
was  nearly  £3,000.  The  proper  bestowal,  therefore,  of  relief  in  kind  deserves  our 
earnest  consideration.  The  questions  which,  however,  arise,  and  which  ought  to 
engage  our  serious  attention,  are  :  Who  are  the  classes  that  should  be  helped  thus  '! 
And  how  can  the  best  results  be  obtained  ?  Poor  widows,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick 
have  the  first  claim  ;  they,  and  especially  consumptives,  who  according  to  the  latest 
medical  treatment  need  as  much  nourishment  as  possible,  should  receive  a  large 
portion  of  relief  in  kind.  During  1901  the  London  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  gave 
396  fixed  allowances  and  41 1  temporary  allowances  of  money  to  cases  of  this  character, 
and  yet  only  £300  in  relief  in  kind  was  placed  at  their  disposal  for  distribution.  Assuming 
a  most  favourable  estimate,  viz.,  that  the  whole  of  this  amount  was  given  in  supple- 
ment to  these  fixed  allowances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  helpless  and  disabled  of  our 
community  might  justly  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  relief  in  kind.  I  must,  more- 
over, point  out  that  the  411  temporary  allowance  cases  represent  to  a  large  extent 
families  where  the  breadwinner  is  Ul  or  convalescent.  The  second  class  which  receives 
this  relief  consists  of  '  out  of  work  '  cases.  How  far  relief  in  kind  should  be  given  to 
artisans  out  of  work  presents  a  difficult  problem.  There  is  a  current  belief  that  relief  in 
kind  tends  to  lower  wages.  This  is,  of  course,  debateable.  It  has  also  been  contended 
that  the  standard  of  wages  is  settled  by  demand  and  supply  in  the  labour  market, 
the  degree  of  skill  possessed  by  the  individual  workman,  his  capacity  for  making 
terms,  the  efficiency  of  his  trade  organisation.  The  existence  of  unskilled  labourers 
in  our  community  is  a  passing  and  accidental  phase,  and  should,  under  the  influence, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  apprenticing  committees  in  our  midst,  tend  gradually  to 
diminish,  and  in  lime,  we  hope,  entirely  to  disappear.  We  need  not  fear  that  the  relief 
of  genuine  poverty  will  cause  the  lowering  of  wages.  Everyone,  however,  knows  the 
difficulty  that  exists  in  properly  selecting  genuine  out-of-work  cases.  The  task  of 
investigating  these  cases  should,  therefore,  be  entrusted  to  a  specially  qualified  body. 
Children  also  are  recipients  of  relief  in  kind.  Some  of  these  have  obtained  the 
clothing,  boots,  and  dinners  they  are  in  need  of  through  the  schools  they 
attend.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  the  bestowal  of  relief  on  children. 
And  to  the  present  mode  of  administering  this  relief  there  are  various  objections. 
The  child  is  early  introduced  to  reliance  on  charity.  The  child  is  treated  apart  from 
the  family,  while  it  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  family.  The  parents  often  shift 
their  responsibility,  or,  at  any  rate,  neglect  it.  As  the  needs  of  the  child  invariably 
arise  out  of  the  necessitous  condition  of  its  parents,  it  is  not  essential  to  make  school 
the  locale  for  distributing  this  charity.  The  responsibility  of  providing  material 
comfort  for  the  needy  child  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  thrown  upon  the  parents. 
The  mother  must  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  her  duty  to  send  her  children 
to  school  regularly,  punctually,  and  tidily.  If  for  this  object  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  clothing,  boots,  and  dinners  is  necessary,  then  special  application  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  mother,  not  through  the  school,  but  direct  to  a  central  body.  Thus  the  child 
could  be  kept  free  from  the  taint  of  pauperism  and  free  from  the  temptation  to  learn 
and  to  practise  deception.  The  child  would  grow  up  with  increased  affection  and 
more  gratitude  for  its  parents,  which  would  certainly  prove  an  advantage  to  them  in 
later  life. 

Relief  in  kind  is  given  to  some  extent  to  deserted  wives.  Here,  however,  more 
harm  is  done  than  good.  As  long  as  the  deserted  wife  can  get  any  relief  whatever, 
she  will  be  opposed  to  submit  to  the  regulations  which  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
has  been  forced  to  make  for  her  protection,  and  also  as  a  deterring  influence  on  other 
men  to  desert  their  wives  and  expose  them  to  starvation.  The  Board  of  Guardians 
is  making  every  endeavour  to  lessen  this  evil  of  wife  desertion,  and  we  must  help 
them  by  stopping  the  giving  of  indiscriminate  relief,  however  hard  this  may  be.  Only 
when  the  case  has  been  proved  one  of  genuine  desertion  should  we  follow  our  inclina- 
tions and  help  the  poor  woman  ;  and  if  iri'the  struggle  for  existence  her  home  has 


become  destroyed,  she  ought  to  have  the    first  claim  on  that  new  society  which  1 
hear  is  being  started  for  the  purpose  of  providing  furniture  for  poor  homes. 

"  In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  following  tentative  scheme  ? 
A  committee  might  be  formed  consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  charity  dealing 
with  relief  in  kind,  and  a  representative  of  some  central  larger  organisation,  which 
should  meet  regularly  at  a  central  office  for  receiving  applications.  The  investigations 
should  be  made  entirely  through  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  which  at  present 
undertakes  investigations  for  private  donors  and  communal  bodies.  This  would 
not,  I  think,  prove  a  heavy  additional  burden  to  the  Board,  as  the  undeserving,  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  their  cases  being  thoroughly  investigated,  would  apply  in  smaller 
numbers.  And  if  kind-hearted  people  would  resist  their  generous  impulse,  and 
instead  of  giving  indiscriminate  relief,  forward  name  and  address  of  applicant, 
with  the  amount  of  relief  they  wish  to  give,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  poor  people 
would  be  the  gainers.  The  Board  also  would  be  enabled  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
its  own  relief  committees.  These  are  at  present  often  neutralised,  if  not 
altogether  nullified,  by  the  indiscriminate  relief  given  without  the  cognisance 
of  the  Board.  If  investigation  were  carried  out  in  this  way,  the  deserving 
would  be  able  to  obtain  more  adequate  relief,  and  method  and  order 
would  be  substituted  for  the  present  chaos.  The  distributions  of  relief  in  kind 
might,  as  hitherto,  take  place  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  managers 
and  organisers  of  the  various  charities.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  urged  that  hard  and 
fast  rules  will  lead  to  hardships  and  neglect.  And  yet  I  feel  sure  that  our  poor  people 
will  soon  learn  to  recognize  that  certain  classes  have  the  first  claim,  and  that  relief 
in  kind  is  chief  and  foremost  for  the  support  of  the  weak  and  the  ailing,  and  it  might 
help  to  fill  the  gap  between  sickness  and  convalescence.  Relief  in  kind  given  with  due 
deliberation  to  the  right  cases  will  then  become  one  of  the  most  beneficent  branches 
in  philanthropy. 

Miss  SAMSON  suggested  that  a  branch  of  the  Penny  Dinners  should  be  organised 
at  Stepney.  In  the  course  of  her  visitation  in  that  district  she  had  often  found  that 
children  go  to  school  breakfastless,  and  have  110  midday  meal. 

Miss  HILDA  JOSEPH,  of  Birmingham,  gave  some  of  her  experiences  as  a  Health 
Inspector.  Her  work  lay  among  both  Jews  and  Christians.  She  found  the  Jewish 
people  were  the  cleanest,  the  most  law-abiding,  respectable,  and  moral  of  all  people 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  As  a  Health  Inspector  she  had  unique  opportunities 
of  judging  of  cleanliness.  As  a  race  they  were  untidy,  but  one  was  apt  to  mistake 
untidiness  for  uncleanliness. 

MRS.  NEUHAUS  described  the  Jewish  Mothers'  Meetings  started  about  six  years 
a-zo  in  tin  East  End.  They  had  to  refuse  admission  to  many  applicants  for  want  of 
room.  In  Whitechapel  alone  they  could  support  three  centres  if  only  they  had 
sufficient  honorary  workers.  The  work  was  not  difficult.  The  women  are  taught 
to  sew.  Short  practical  lectures  are  given  to  them  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies. 
At  first  there  were  ten  to  fifteen  lady  worker  and  about  fifteen  mothers.  Now  the 
number  of  mothers  has  increased  to  85,  while  the  number  of  working  ladies  is  re- 
duced to  four. 

The  Chairwoman,  MRS.  NATHANIEL  L.  COHEN,  said  :— The  great  plea  in  favour  of 
find  out  exactly  what  is  wanted.  You  undoubtedly  minimise  the  risk  of 
eleemosynary  assistance  to  gambling,  or  to  undue  finery,  or  to  wastefully  expensive 
articles  of  diet,  and  there  is  the  touch  of  personal  consideration  of  individual  needs, 
always  a  valuable  element  in  charitable  work, 
relief  in  kind  is  that  you  know  what  you  are  giving.  You  investigate  carefully  and 

On  the  other  hand,  against  relief  in  kind  is  the  fact  that  it  invariably  involves  a 
certain  wastefulness.  In  Thackeray's  sweetest  of  slumming  stories,  "  The  Curate's 
Walk,"  the  Curate  allows  him  to  present  sixpence  to  a  little  deputy  mother  of  ten 
years' of  age,  the  eldest  of  three  little  sisters.  They  instantly  calculate  out  what  to 

get  with  it. 

Elizabeth  says :  "  I  would  like  2d.  of  meat,  if  you  please,  sir." 


tion  faile-1  her,  and  'Melia  interposed Suppose  she  ami  Victoria  subscribe  a  tartlnng 

apiece  out  of  their  money  so  that  Betsy  might  have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat. 

Well,  we  may  be  sure  our  sixpennyworth  of  grocery  or  t^S3  rD'EW  ticket 
doesn't  go  as  far  as  that  sixpence. 

Another  important  point  brought  out  in  the  discussion  was  the  great  difficulty 
of  clothing  and  feeding  school  children  qua  school  children,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  parental  responsibility,  and  (such  is  the  irony  of  educational 
history)fwe  teach  the  three  R's  on  the  one  hand  and  the  elements  of  mendicancy  on 
the  other  MRS.'HYAMSON  suggested  a  scheme  by  which  all  application  for  relief  to  the 
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innumerable  small  charities  should  be  investigated  for  those  charities  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  I  think  that  a  very  admirable  suggestion.  I  have  a  tender  feeling  for 
the  small  charities,  and  would  cherish  and  foster  the  spirit  that  prompts  the  gift  of  a 
penny  out  of  the  hard-earned  shilling,  representing  a  bit  of  immediate  self-denial  of 
comfort  from  God  knows  how  little.  But  I  think  we  might  gently  lead  such  charity 
on  to  the  soundest  economic  lines  by  such  a  scheme  as  Mrs.  Hyamson's. 


YOUTHFUL     PHILANTHROPY. 

Fashion  and  Philanthropy. 
BY  MRS.  MORRIS  JOSEPH. 

I  THINK  you  will  all  own  that  my  title  is  interesting  even  if  the  paper  itself  does  not 
prove  to  be  so.  One  girl  to  whom  I  was  speaking  about  it  asked  me  if  I  couldn't  make 
it  all  about  fashion  and  leave  the  philanthropy  for  another  time.  I  think  she  expected 
I  was  going  to  speak  about  the  latest  creation  in  blouses  or  the  newest  thing  in  coats, 
interspersed  perhaps  with  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  ought  to  wash  her 
face  every  day  if  she  wanted  a  really  good  complexion. 

But  engrossing  as  these  subjects  undoubtedly  are,  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  are  things  of  more  importance  still.  The  first  and  foremost  question  for  us 
us,  I  think,  is — What  use  can  we  make  of  our  lives?  I  have  often  heard  people  say  that 
they  have  no  opportunities  for  doing  good.  Either  they  have  no  experience  or  no  money, 
or  no  taste  for  slumming.  Well,  none  of  these  things  are  absolutely  essential,  as  I 
shall  try  to  show  you.  As  it  is  principally  to  girls  that  I  am  speaking,  I  want  to 
point  out  how  much  easier  it  is  for  girls  to  engage  in  philanthropic  work  now  than  it 
was  when  I  was  young.  That  was — no,  don't  begin  to  reckon  up,  I  was  only  going 
say  that  was  a  transition  period.  The  time  had  already  passed  when  it  was  considered 
unwomanly  fora  girl  to  use  her  hands  or  feet ;  when,  if  she  succeeded  in  tightening  her 
waist  until  it  measured  17  or  18  inches,  she  was  considered  to  have  achieved  a  great 
object  (as  a  rule  she  had  achieved  a  great  object)  ;  when  girls  fainted  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  were  supposed  to  eat  about  as  much  as  would  maintain  a  healthy  sparrow, 
wore  the  thinnest  of  shoes  and  considered  fashion  of  far  more  consequence  than  hygiene. 
But  though  these  times  had  passed,  the  better  time  had  not  quite  arrived.  Girls  were 
still  expected  to  spend  most  of  their  time  at  home,  to  devote  all  their  leisure  to  dress 
and  amusement,  and  to  make  marriage  the  great  aim  of  life.  Well,  girls,  thinking  of 
my  own  husband  and  the  happy  years  of  my  married  life,  I  should  be  the  last  to  decry 
marriage.  A  happy  marriage  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  come  to  any  woman, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  one  day  you  will  all  be  as  happily  married  as  I  am.  But  I 
want  to  speak  of  the  present.  Fortunately  you  are  not  fettered  by  the  conventional 
chains  that  bound  the  girl  of  a  past  generation.  It  was  my  great  desire  to  go  into  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  to  try  and  help  them  ;  but  my  friends  were  shocked  at  the  mere 
suggestion.  "  My  dear,"  I  was  told,  "  surely  you  can  see  the  impropriety  of  going 
about  to  such  places  alone."  So  I  had  to  blush — blushing  was  not  yet  out  of  fashion — 
and  to  say  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  suggested  anything  so  improper. 

Now,  girls,  are  you  not  lucky  to  be  able  to  go  about  alone  ?  Why,  you  can  even 
ride  in  hansoms,  which  was  a  thing  unheard  of  for  any  woman  to  do  in  those  days. 
You  can  go  amongst  the  poor  and  not  be  thought  eccentric.  The  great  danger  now 
is  that  you  may  throw  over  too  completely  the  old  traditions,  and  forget  to  make 
haste  slowlv.  The  children  of  Israel  were  told  to  go  forward,  not  to  rush  forward. 
The  New  Woman  has  cast  aside  her  fetters  and  declared  herself  free,  free  to  do  as  she 
likes,  not  as  others  like.  Instead  of  being  always  at  home  she  is  at  her  club,  or  at  some- 
one else's  club,  or  visiting,  either  the  rich  or  the  poor,  or  attending  committees.  But 
surely  home  should  be  more  than  a  place  to  keep  your  clothes  in.  There  may  be  a 
mother  there  who  wants  at  least  sympathy  and  companionship,  and  who  meekly 
wonders  why  her  daughters  should  think  of  every  one's  comfort  before  hers.  Do  you 
remember  the  picture  in  "  Punch  "  where  a  doctor  is  telling  a  girl  that  her  mother 
requires  constant  attention  ?  The  girl  says  she  will  engage  a  nurse  as  she  has  her  poor 
people  to  attend  to.  Surely  the  mother  had  the  first  claim  upon  her  child.  And 
there  mav  be  a  father,  too,  who  needs  assistance,  someone  to  read  him  the  papers, 
someone  to  write  his  letters.  There  may  be  little  sisters  and  brothers  to  whom  the 
elder  ones  may  be  of  service  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  Ah,  I  know  all  this  is  very 
tedious,  very  tame  in  comparison  with  the  excitement  of  meetings  and  committees — 
the  continual  rus'.i,  the  feeling  of  being  in  the  thick  of  strenuous  life.  There  is  no 
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published  record  of  such  work.     No,  there  is  only  a  record  in  the  loving  hearts  that  we 
have  rendered  happier  by  our  thoughtfulnesa  and  unselfishness. 

Yet,  surely  there  is  a  time  for  everything.  Though  charity  begins  at  home  it 
should  not  end  there,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases.  Nearly  all  girls  have  some  spare 
time,  though  part  of  it  be  taken  up  by  study,  part  by  dress  and  its  requirements. 
And  here  I  shall  meet  the  views  of  the  girl  who  hoped  that  I  should  speak  about  the 
latest  fashions,  for  I  really  am  going  to  say  a  few  words  about  dress.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  woman  and  girl  (men  we  will  leave  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) to  make  herself  as  pleasing  in  appearance  as  possible.  It  is  no  proof  of  piety  or 
unselfishness  to  be  a  dowdy. 

"  Harsh  stuffs  do  not  an  angel  make, 
Nor  iron  greys  a  saint." 

Even  in  her  visits  to  the  poor,  about  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  the  more 
tastefully  she  is  dressed  the  more  welcome  she  will  be.  The  lady  visitor  who  dons  a 
shabby  macintosh  and  her  year-before-last's  bonnet  makes  a  mistake.  If  the  lady  is 
indifferent  to  her  appearance,  the  poor  woman  she  visits  surely  has  an  excuse  for  being 
so  likewise  ;  and  torn  garments  and  shoes  down  at  heel  may  be  the  result,  just  as  an 
outbreak  of  red  and  green  feathers  and  terrible  bead  necklaces  may  eventuate  from 
the  visit  of  a  too  elaborate  costume  and  a  jingling  chatelaine.  The  girl  who  can  hit  on 
the  happy  medium  gives  an  object  lesson  to  the  poor  more  forcible  than  the  most 
carefully- worded  precept. 

Well,  now  taking  for  granted  that  there  is  time  to  devote  to  philanthropic  work 
after  all  one's  home  duties  have  been  fulfilled,  let  us  consider  how  we  are  to  set  about  it 
with  the  best  prospects  of  favourable  results. 

And  first,  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  such  work  efficiently  if  one  has  no  money  to 
give  away  ?  I  answer  unhesitatingly — yes.  Countless  are  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  the  poor  without  giving  anything  except  time  and  thought.  There  are  numerous 
institutions  which  are  sadly  in  want  of  helpers,  and  those  helpers  need  no  equipment 
save  will  and  energy  and  a  certain  amount  of  aptitude.  But  as  another  speaker  is  to 
deal  with  this  branch  of  benevolent  effort  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it,  but  will  confine 
my  observations  to  the  best  methods  by  which  you  can  influence  the  poor  in  your 
intercourse  with  them  in  their  homes  and  elsewhere. 

And  here  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  possesses  the  tact  and  patience 
and  sympathy  needed  for  efficient  visiting  among  the  poor.  The  successful  visitor,  I 
hold,  is  born,  not  made.  Still  some  advice  at  the  outset  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
will  attempt  to  give  it.  And  my  first  advice  is,  be  careful  that  your  feelings  of  con.- 
passion  do  not  blind  your  judgment.  Gifts  of  money  bestowed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  do  far  more  harm  than  good  in  most  cases,  and  for  this  reason  the  inex- 
perienced visitor  who  has  little  or  no  money  to  give  away  is  far  more  innocuous  than 
the  one  who  has  plenty  and  who  gives  without  thought,  chiefly  in  order  to  relieve  her 
own  feelings.  This  misplaced  generosity  is  fruitful  in  mischief.  It  encourages  the 
recipient  to  think  that  he  can  depend  on  charitable  aid  and  so  need  not  trouble  to  help 
himself.  It  deprives  him  of  that  sense  of  independence  w'uch  it  is  the  primary  aim  of 
true  philanthropy  to  foster.  If  we  have  money  to  give  let  us  bestow  it  under  such 
conditions  as  are  calculated  to  make  it  a  source  of  real  and  permanent  good  to  the 
recipient.  There  is  always  some  reason  for  poverty  ;  let  us  try  to  discover  it  and, 
if  possible,  to  remove  it.  If  the  cause  be  want  of  employment  our  aim  should  be  to 
assist  the  would-be  worker  to  obtain  it.  If  it  be  ill-health  we  must  do  our  best  to  get 
the  sufferer  well.  Certainly  there  are  eases  in  which  gifts  of  money  are  required,  and 
required  immediately.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  is  too  ill  to  go  to  a  hospital,  and  too 
poor  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  other  advice  than  that  of  the  parish  doctor,  who,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  is  often  a  long  time  before  he  pays  his  visit  ;  then  a  small  sum  of 
money  may  help  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering  and  even  to  save  life.  Or  an  aged 
person  may  be  without  firing,  or  a  little  child  require  immediate  nourishment.  In  all 
such  instances  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  relieve  the  distress  by  taking  out  our  purses 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  are  exceptional  cases.  As  a  rule  one  can  wait 
and  get  the  required  relief  from  the  proper  quarter,  from  some  of  the  various  public 
charities. 

But  if  money  is  not  essential  to  successful  work  among  the  poor,  what  is  ?  There 
can  be  only  one  answer — consideration  and  love.  In  thinking  for  those  we  wouW 
benefit,  in  "earnestly  and  seriously  pondering  how  to  help  them  in  practical  fashion 
out  of  their  difficulties,  in  patiently  striving  to  make  them  look  upon  us  as  real  friends, 
lies  the  whole  secret  of  success.  This  is  easy  to  preach,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  practise. 
Difficulties  present  themselves  at  every  step.  We  find  this  man  so  devoid  of  energy 
that  it  is  impossible  to  befriend  him  ;  that  woman  is  so  idle  that  we  cannot  talk  to  her. 
Why  doesn't  he  put  his  back  into  his  work  ?  Why  shouldn't  she  keep  her  room  and  her 
children  clean  ?  Water  is  cheap  enough  we  say  glibly.  And  so  it  may  be,  but  it  is  not 
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always  easy  to  get  at ;  besides,  there  is  no  hot  water  service  in  poor  dwellings,  and  cold 
water  is  not  a  good  cleansing  medium.  Moreover,  many  other  things,  such  as  soap, 
soda,  brushes,  etc.,  are  needed,  and  they  cost  money.  Nay,  until  we  have  tried  it  our- 
selves we  cannot  realise  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  room  quite  clean  and  tidy  when 
it  is  the  one  living  room  of  the  family,  when  it  has  to  do  duty  for  parlour  and  kitchen 
and  all.  But  though  it  is  difficult  in  such  circumstance?,  it  is  not  impossible,  as  I  know 
from  experience.  I  used  once  to  visit  a  family  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  five 
little  children.  They  lived  in  one  room,  and  it  was  always  spotlessly  clean.  But  if 
this  ideal  state  of  things  is  far  from  general,  and  undoubtedly  it  is,  let  us  make  all 
possible  allowance  for  our  poor  friends,  and  instead  of  scolding  them  try  to  amend 
matters  kindly  and  patiently.  I  daresay  you  have  heard  the  story  which  is  told  of  a 
Jewish  lady  of  high  degree,  now  no  more,  who  set  our  community  throughout  her  lif« 
a  fine  example  of  personal  service  in  the  cause  of  charity.  Paying  on  one  occasion  a 
visit  to  a  poor  family  she  found  the  room  they  inhabited  untidy  and  unswept.  She 
gently  reproved  the  housewife  for  her  want  of  attention  to  her  domestic  duties.  "  You 
should  sweep  your  room  more  often,"  she  said.  "  /  sweep  it,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  am 
too  well  born  for  that."  "  Well,  I  am  not,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  give  me  a  broom." 
And  thereupon  she  began  to  sweep  with  a  will,  and  so  taught  a  valuable  lesson  not  only 
on  cleanliness  but  also  on  the  dignity  of  work.  What  we  have  chiefly  to  do  when  we 
go  amongst  the  poor  is  to  impress  upon  them  this  lesson.  They  sorely  need  to  under- 
stand that  work  in  itself  is  noble,  a  true  blessing,  and  that  however  high  our  station 
may  be,  work  raises  us  higher  still.  The  poorer  members  of  our  community  are  too 
apt  to  think  their  work,  and  especially  menial  work,  is  degrading.  They  have  yet  to 
take  to  heart  the  teaching  of  their  own  Rabbins  that  "  it  is  better  to  fiay  a  carcase  in 
the  street  and  so  earn  one's  bread  than  to  be  dependent  upon  charity." 

But  in  all  we  teach  and  in  all  we  do  for  our  poorer  brethren  let  us  remember  this, 
that  we  must  act  and  speak  as  becomes  a  friend,  not  a  patron,  not  dealing  counsel 
"  from  a  height  that  makes  the  meanest  hate  it."  I  have  often  heard  people  say  that 
the  poor  resent  visits  from  the  rich  as  an  interference  and  as  an  attempt  to  patronise 
them,  and,  further,  that  they  only  care  for  the  visitor  in  proportion  to  the  amount  he 
or  she  bestows.  Do  not  believe  it.  In  all  my  years  of  experience  I  have  never  been 
received  at  the  houses  of  the  poor  less  cordially  than  I  should  have  been  by  my  own 
personal  friends.  And  I  have  enjoyed  this  good  fortune  not  because  I  have  had  re- 
course to  gifts  either  in  money  or  in  kind  when  visiting  them,  but  just  because  I  have 
always  considered  and  treated  them  as  my  personal  friends.  The  poor  will  welcome 
you  sincerely  if  you  only  convince  them  of  your  friendly  feeling  towards  them.  Sym- 
pathy often  helps  far  more  than  money,  as  an  incident  which  1  am  about  to  relate  to  you, 
and  which  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  illustrates.  Some  years  ago  a  lady  on  one  of  the  visiting 
committees  in  a  provincial  town  had  endeared  herself  very  much  to  a  poor  woman 
who,  having  lost  hubsand  and  children,  was  quite  alone  in  the  world.  The  friendship 
of  this  lady  had  saved  the  poor  creature  from  despair.  But  at  length  the  former  had  to 
leave  the  town,  and  so  she  asked  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  take  over  her 
charge.  They  consented,  and,  thinking  they  were  doing  what  would  most  please  the 
poor  woman,  they  increased  her  allowance.  But  unfortunately  they  did  not  take  her 
the  money,  they  sent  it.  The  visits,  which  had  done  so  much  to  sustain  her  and  cheer 
her,  came  to  an  end,  and,  in  spite  of  her  increased  allowance,  in  her  loneliness  she  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  Does  not  this  incident  prove  that  the  poor  need  something  more 
than  money  1  They  need  sympathy  above  everything  else,  and  you  can  all  give 
that — yes,  you,  with  your  joyous  spirits  and  happy  faces,  can  brighten  the  homes 
and  the  lives  of  the  poor  even  better  than  your  elders  can  who  have  seen  and  suffered. 
Your  very  youth  and  ignorance  of  sorrow  are  helpful  to  the  aged  and  sorrowing. 
They  understand  that  you  are  giving  up  some  of  your  time  and  pleasure  in  order  to 
help  and  comfort  them  in  their  misery.  They  understand  that  instead  of  giving 
money,  which  is  so  easily  spared,  you  are  giving  yourselves.  And  they  will  esteem 
and  love  you  for  it,  and  value  your  counsel  as  the  counsel  of  true  friends.  They  will 
look  forward  to  your  visits  as  gleams  of  sunshine  relieving  the  monotonous  gloom  of 
their  daily  life.  • 

One  caution  I  must  give  you  before  I  conclude — don't  attempt  too  much.  It  is 
far  better  to  do  a  little  thoroughly  than  a  great  deal  superficially.  Far  better  to  con- 
centrate your  energies  on  one  family  and  strive  to  make  them  self-helpful  than  to  go 
about  from  one  house  to  another  lightly  scattering  words  of  advice  which  will  probably 
never  bear  fruit.  But  even  your  one  family  you  must  select  carefully.  There  are 
miserably  poor  people  who  will  never  be  anything  else  but  miserably  poor — people 
who  have  had  all  their  good  possibilities  washed  out  of  them  by  a  flood  of  ill-considered 
charity.  They  have  never  really  been  helped — they  have  been  hindered.  They 
have  been  fed  on  doles  so  long  that  they  have  lost  all  power  of  assimilating  healthier 
food.  The  position  of  such  people  is  past  mending.  Better  let  them  alone.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  you  have  chosen  well,  and  that  the  family  you  propose  to  benefit, 
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though  of  the  poorest,  are  not  hopelessly  pauperised.  Then  arouse  in  them  first,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  desire  to  help  themselves.  Next  consider  well  how  they  can 
accomplish  that  desire  and  help  them  to  do  it.  If  there  are  children,  interest  yourselves 
in  them.  Talk  to  them  about  the  value  of  education,  the  beauty  of  industry,  about 
what  they  owe  to  their  parents,  their  religion,  their  race,  their  fellow-creatures. 
Try  to  make  them  an  honour  to  Judaism  and  potentially  good  citizens.  When  they 
are  old  enough  to  leave  school,  see  that  they  are  apprenticed  to  good  trades,  and  also 
that  their  spare  time  is  spent  in  a  way  which  will  elevate  and  not  degrade  them.  Lend 
them  good  books  to  read  and  talk  about  those  books  to  them.  And  by  such  means 
you  will  become  the  good  angel  of  the  family,  the  real  friend  they  need  so  much.  They 
will  feel  that  though  they  are  poor  and  wretched  they  are  not  forsaken,  and  that  they 
are  bound  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  deserve  their  friend.  And  so  you  will 
help  to  bridge  over  the  terrible  gulf  that  divides  rich  and  poor,  and  which  goes:to  make 
so  much  of  the  tragedy  of  modern  social  life.  For  yourselves,  too,  your  work  will 
teach  many  a  valuable  lesson.  You  will  find  that  the  gulf  is  more  artificial  than  real  ; 
than  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor  is  less  fundamental  than  it  appears.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  us  all,  whatever  our  station  in  life  may  be.  We 
share  the  same  feelings — affection  and  love,  joy  and  sorrow.  Ignorant,  uncared  for 
though  the  poor  may  be,  they  are  still  in  a  very  real  sense  our  brethren,  children  of  the 
same  great  Father,  fashioned  too  by  the  same  hand.  And  if  you  go  amongst  them 
with  these  thoughts  and  with  the  sole  desire  to  make  them  a  little  happier  and  better, 
T^hat  a  blessed  experience  will  be  yours.  You  will  have  the  joy  of  thinking  that  yoii 
are  fulfilling  your  part  in  God's  great  scheme  ;  that  you  are,  however  humbly,  co 
workers  with  Him  in  His  beneficent  plan  for  the  government  of  the  world.  And  so 
you  will  be  taking  the  surest  means  of  winning  happiness  for  yourselves,  seeing  that 
you  are  seeking  it  by  the  only  sure  path — seeking  it  through  the  attempt  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  others.  For  you  must  inevitably  shed  radiance  upon  your  own  live* 
whilst  you  are  weaving  some  bright  threads  into  the  sombre  fabric  of  the  lives  of  yout 
less-fortunate  fellow  creatures.  I  pray  that  strength  may  be  granted  you  to  accompli*! 
the  good  work. 


How  Young  Girls  Can  Help  the  Poor. 
BY  MRS.  B.  A.  ELKIN. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  among  the  well-to-do  leisured  classes  there  is  no  period  during 
which  a  girl  has  so  much  spare  time  on  her  hands  as  when  she  has  just  left  the  school- 
room and  has  "  come  out."  The  world  is  before  her,  the  routine  of  learning  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  an  end,  and  the  long-suffering  mother,  who  has  sacrificed  so  much 
thought  and  anxiety  on  her  daughter's  education,  begins,  or  ought  to  begin,  to  realise 
the  delights  of  a  companionship  which  has  hitherto  been  often  little  more  than  a  name. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  home  ties,  which  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  consider  rank  first,  the 
newly-emancipated  girl  is  mistress  of  many  long  hours  a  day,  which  she  can  fill  with 
pursuits  best  adapted  to  her  individuality.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  delightful  business 
of  enjoying  herself,  and  I  for  one  would  be  grieved  to  see  that  happy  spirit  of  youth 
and  all  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  future  that  belongs  to  it,  in  any  way  encroached 
upon. 

But  if  all  work  and  no  play  makes  a  dull  boy  of  Jack,  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
all  play  and  no  work  makes  a  dull  girl  of  Jill.  Not  in  her  first  season  perhaps,  nor 
even  in  her  second,  but  as  the  years  go  on,  pleasure  palls  to  a  certain  extent,  as  sport 
does,  and  even  the  study  of  the  Arts,  if  all  tends  to  the  culture  of  self,  and  self  alone. 
For  this  world  is  a  world  of  contrasts  without  which  many  of  us  would  be  but  poor 
things.  We  must  have  a  standard  against  which  we  can  measure  our  own  good  fortune 
in  order  to  realise  it ;  and  not  till  then  can  we  grasp  the  fact  that  life,  lovely  as  it  is 
to  some  in  the  very  springtime  of  existence,  may  be  at  best  but  a  hard  and  sorry  affair 
to  others,  whose  capacities  for  enjoyment  and  happiness  are  precisely  identical  with 
our  own. 

And  before  I  go  into  details  I  would  ask  every  mother  present  to  place  in  her  girl's 
hands  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet's  book  "  Rich  and  Poor."  I  can  conceive  no  work 
more  inspiring,  and  at  the  same  time  more  practical.  It  is  written  with  a  conviction 
that  would,  I  think,  make  the  most  frivolous  society  woman  pause.  It  is  the  practical 
outcome  of  an  intellectual  woman's  mind — a  woman  to  whom  no  detail  is  too  petty, 
to  whom  no  scheme  to  help  her  generation  is  too  big.  I  have  refrained  from  quoting 
from  it  at  any  length,  as  I  hope  my  hearers  will  read  it  for  themselves,  the  young  girl 
anxious  to  help  above  all  others. 

I  am  sure  many  daughters,  and  still  more  mothers,  will  ask  "  What  work  can  a 
young  and  wholly  inexperienced  girl  possibly  undertake  ?"  Now,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  London  (I  know  nothing  of  large  provincial  towns)  the  opportunities  for  quite 
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young  girls  to  help  lighten  the  burdens  of  others  are  enormous — opportunities  for  the 
most  part  neither  realised  nor  understood.  Though  I  have  for  many  years  dabbled 
in  various  branches  of  philanthropy,  I  confess  I  was  nonplussed  when  I  commenced 
writing  this  paper  to  find  the  almost  unlimited  amount  of  work  that  is  suitable  for 
young  girls  to  undertake.  The  question  arose  in  my  mind  not  so  much  what  work 
girls  might  do,  but  whether  there  were  really  a  branch  in  which  any  average  intelli- 
gent girl  between  eighteen  and  twenty  would  not  prove  useful.  To  enumerate  them, 
all  seemed  to  me  practically  to  be  wading  through  the  ''  Charities  Digest."  I  have 
done  my  best  to  discriminate  and  choose  that  class  of  work  which  is  neither  too  difficult 
nor  too  saddening.  I  have  received  letters  from  various  overworked  energetic  women 
whose  particular  charity  is  flagging  for  lack  of  workers.  "  Won't  I  put  in  an  appeal 
for  them  ?  "  they  ask.  As  I  could  not  possibly  mention  every  kind  of  charity,  I  have 
gone  into  details  of  only  a  few.  These  I  have  carefully  chosen,  not  because  they  are 
more  useful  than  any  other,  but  because,  to  my  mind,  they  are  more  suitable  as  a 
training-ground  for  the  worker  of  the  future.  They  are  the  stepping-stones  that  may 
possibly  help  the  young  girl  of  to-day  to  be  an  original  thinker  and  organiser  twenty 
years  later. 

Firstly,  I  would  mention  that  most  admirable  society,  "  The  Invalid  Children's 
Aid  Association,"  familiarly  known  as  the  I.C.A.A.  Many  girls  are  members  of  goodly- 
sized  families  ;  they  are  accustomed  to  the  ways,  pleasing  and  otherwise,  of  young 
brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins.  Why  not  turn  that  experience  to  account  and  use  it  for 
the  benefit  of  some  invalid  child  in  a  London  street  ?  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to 
provide  each  afflicted  child  with  a  friend  who  will  do  her  best  to  bring  a  ray  of  sunshine 
into  these  pathetic  little  lives.  We  know  that  the  invalid  child,  of  whatever  rank  in 
life,  requires  to  be  helped  over  the  rough  places  with  a  gentle  hand.  In  our  own  class 
these  children  are  petted  and  amused,  coaxed  and  humoured  ;  toys,  books,  and  games 
are  showered  on  them  till  they  realise  early  in  life  that  illness  has  distinct  advantages 
and  compensations.  But  what  about  the  invalid  child  of  the  poor,  a  child  condemned 
perhaps  to  lie  for  years  on  its  back  in  a  splint  with  hip  or  spinal  disease?  The  over- 
worked mother  has  no  time  to  devote  to  amusing  the  child,  who  as  likely  as  not  has  an 
active  brain  ready  to  absorb  impressions  of  any  kind.  Here  is  a  fine  chance  for  the  girl 
of  leisure.  Supposing  she  visits  her  child  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  an 
hour  or  two,  teaches  him  simple  kindergarten  work  at  first,  and  the  three  R's  as  he 
gets  older.  Think  what  the  world  of  books  means  to  a  chronic  invalid,  or  rather  what 
the  want  of  it  implies.  There  is  also  the  great  pleasure  that  every  teacher  experiences 
if  the  small  pupil  gets  on,  a  pleasure  which  must  be  felt  to  be  realised.  There  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  the  well-to-do  girl  can  help  the  child.  She  can  use  her  influence, 
and  the  authority  that  education  unconsciously  gives,  with  the  mother  to  see  that 
Johnnie  is  taken  to  the  hospital  regularly,  and  that  the  surgeon's  instructions  are 
carried  out,  which  is  often  no  easy  matter.  She  can  introduce  the  joys  of  oxygen  into 
the  room  and  give  a  highly-coloured  picture  of  a  London  microbe,  a  description  that 
will  make  the  mother  understand  why  an  open  window  for  nfty-two  weeks  in  the  year 
is  more  important  than  even  the  blissful  fortnight  Nellie  enjoyed  in  the  hopfiekls  of 
Kent  through  the  "  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund."  She  can,  too.  make  the  room 
bright  with  the  flowers  from  last  night's  party  ;  she  can  concoct  little  pleasures  that 
will  make  the  time  fly  for  the  child  till  his  "  lady  "  comes  again.  Above  all,  she  can 
help  to  fit  the  child  out  for  the  world,  if  he  gets  stronger  later  on  in  life.  Crippled  boys 
often  make  the  best  workmen  in  skilled  trades  ;  crippled  girls  are  often  particularly 
clever  with  their  needle.  The  visitor  knows  the  child  thoroughly;  she  can  judge  what 
will  be  best  for  her  charge,  and  many  a  handicapped  boy  or  girl  has  thus  become  a 
useful  member  of  the  community,  instead  of  a  burden  on  the  ratepayer.  The  useful- 
ness of  this  employment  of  invalid  children  has  been  recently  recognised  by  the  School 
Board  of  London,  and  five  so-called  "  Invalid  "  Centres  have  been  opened  in  the  White- 
chapel,  Bethnal  Green,  Paddington,  and  West  Central  districts,  the  children  being 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  in  an  ambulance  by  a  trained  nurse.  I  am  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Paddington  Centre,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  that  my  fellow - 
manager  has  lately  reached  the  mature  age  of  twenty.  She  is  a  girl  fresh  from  a  High 
school,  and  her  work,  full  of  girlish  enthusiasm,  is,  I  feel,  worth  more  than  my  own,  in 
spite  o'f  the  experience  that  only  age  can  give.  Mrs.  Burgwin,  the  Superintendent  of 
schools  for  special  instruction,  tells  me  that  at  this  moment  no  more  managers  are 
required  for  these  Invalid  Centres,  but  as  new  ones  are  opened  later  on  in  various  parts 
of  London,  new  managers  will  be  wanted,  and  the  girl  who  has  had  the  training  of  an 
I.C.A.A.  visitor  will  naturally  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

In  every  district  the  I.C.A.A.  is  crying  out  for  workers.  Near  home  there  is  the 
Paddington  Centre,  of  which  Miss  Western,  of  36,  Lancaster  Gate,  herself  quite  a  young 
girl,  is  the  representative  and  guiding  spirit.  For  those  who  prefer  working  among 
their  co-religionists  is  the  East  End  branch,  of  which  Miss  Cohen,  of  20,  Fairhazel 
Gardens,  N.W.,  is  the  representative. 
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The  fourteenth  annual  report  shows  forty-seven  different  districts  in  which  th 
I.C.A.A.  works,  with  a  separate  column  for  the  number  of  workers  still  needed. 

Another  excellent  work  any  young  girl  might  take  up  with  profit  to  herself  and 
others  is  acting  as  almoner  to  pension  cases  of  the  Local  C.O.S.  Committee.  This 
has  been  the  means  of  starting  many  an  earnest  worker  on  a  career 
of  happy  and  useful  activity.  The  old  people  are  paid  weekly  by  a 
visitor  to  their  homes  who  looks  after  their  interests  and  reports  half-yearly  to  the 
Committee.  The  visit  of  the  almoner  is  often  the  only  link  between  the  old  people 
and  the  outside  world.  Many  lasting  friendships  between  rich  and  poor  have  thus 
been  formed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  both.  Regularity  is  absolutely  essential,  the  money 
must  be  paid  to  the  day,  even  if  you  feel  disinclined  to  turn  out  in  the  wet  or  you  have 
been  dancing  till  3  a.m.  the  night  before.  The  quarterly  cheques  received  from  the 
Committee  must  be  divided  into  the  pension  agreed  upon.  Business  habits,  trivial 
in  themselves,  are  thus  formed  of  infinite  value  to  the  young  almoner.  It  is  work 
young  girls  are  especially  adapted  for.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  young  is  a  cheering 
thing  to  those  old  folks  with  their  lives  of  struggle  and  failure  behind  them.  All 
elderly  people  like  and  appreciate  the  attentions  of  the  young.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
them,  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  age  with  all  its  sorrows  deserves  the  love  and 
reverence  of  those  who  are  only  just  climbing  up  the  hill  in  full  sunshine,  and  cannot 
as  yet  realise  the  shadows  that  fall  on  the  other  side.  And  reverence  for  age  is  hardly 
one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  our  times. 

If  I  had  to  direct  the  work  of  a  young  girl  who  intended  to  take  up  philanthropy 
seriously  I  should  let  her  start  with  a  few  hours  weekly  in  a  C.  O.  S.  office.  Miss 
Sewcll,  the  first  Warden  of  the  University  Women's  Settlement  in  Southwark,  and 
the  pioneer  of  the  movement  among  women,  told  me  herself  she  always  started  her 
young  recruit  in  this  way.  I  remember  many  years  ago  attending  a  course  of  lectures 
on  "  Sociology"  given  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Wicksteed.  The  lecturer  enjoyed  propounding 
all  kinds  of  curious  problems  for  the  students  to  answer.  In  one  of  these  questions 
he  asked  us  to  express  our  individual  views  as  to  the  probable  course  of  action  that  a 
number  of  saloon  passengers  would  take  after  they  had  been  shipwrecked  on  a  desert 
island.  One  of  my  fellow -students,  more  clear-sighted  and  original  than  the  rest 
of  us,  answered  tersely,  "  They  would  form  a  committee."  It  was  an  answer  that  set 
the  whole  room  thinking,  and  made  us  all'  realise,  as  I  for  one  had  never  done  before, 
how  innate  in  most  of  us  is  the  feeling  for  organisation.  It  is  latent  in  many  who  never 
get  a  chance  of  developing  this  faculty  of  arranging  things,  but  it  is  there  nevertheless. 
And  I  think  this  feeling  of  doing  in  a  small  way  what  we  eventually  hope  to  do  on  a 
bigger  scale  is  the  first  incentive  to  many  who  take  up  social  work  of  this  kind.  I  feel 
convinced  that  this  power  of  organisation  is  innate  in  almost  every  Jew  and  Jewess  ;  it 
has  come  down  to  us  through  years  of  persecution,  through  the  broken-down  barriers 
of  the  Ghetto.  This  first  training  in  C.O.S.  ideas  opens  out  endless  possibilities. 
There  are  some  forty  C.O.S.  offices  in  London  situated  in  various  districts,  The 
work  is  without  limit,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  varied  training  any  man 
or  girl,  who  has  a  bent  towards  philanthropy,  could  possibly  receive.  The  office  to 
which  I  belong,  Paddington,  has  my  particular  affection  and  gratitude,  and  I  have 
seen  girl  after  girl  leave  us  after  a  year  or  two's  training  to  take  up  some  special  work 
in  London  or  the  provinces  thoroughly  equipped  and  useful.  As  the  young  worker 
gains  in  age  and  finds  herself  a  good  way  from  the  starting-point,  there  is  the  onerous 
and  most  useful  work  of  rent-collecting  under  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  scheme.  Miss  Hill 
has  done  more  for  the  London  poor  than  perhaps  anyone  of  her  time.  Yet  she  started 
as  quite  a  young  girl  with  little  experience  and  less  money.  But  she  had  thought  out 
her  scheme,  and  intended  it  to  succeed.  She  spoke  to  Ruskin  of  her  idea  of  a  well-to-do 
landlord  interested  in  the  best  interests  of  his  tenants.  Ruskin  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  bought  three  little  cottages  early  in  the  sixties,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
in  Paradise  Place,  off  the  Marylebone  High  Street.  Miss  Hill  managed  them  and  the 
tenants  entirely.  So  satisfactory  were  these  experiments  that  people  anxious  to 
combine  philanthropy  and  a  good  rate  of  interest  entrusted  their  money  to  her  to  invest 
in  house  property.  The  result  is  well  known.  Whole  districts  in  London  from  Wai- 
worth  to  Paddington,  from  Islington  to  Whitechapel,  are  managed  on  lines  similar  to 
those  laid  down  by  this  young  girl  forty  years  ago,  and  most  of  it  is  done  by  voluntary 
workers.  Surely  this  is  a  striking  example  of  what  a  girl  might  do,  though  the  Miss 
Octavia  Hills  of  this  world  are  but  few  and  far  between.  As  I  have  wandered  on  to 
this  topic,  I  feel  I  must  mention  another  girl  whose  work  is  probably  familiar  to  most 
of  my  hearers.  I  mean  Miss  Lily  Montagu  and  her  work  among  the  Jewish  working 
girls.  Her  efforts  and  the  results  are  too  well  known  for  me  to  speak  about  them, 
and  I  naturally  feel  that  she  herself  would  speak  with  much  more  authority  than  I 
about  this  branch  of  work  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  young  girl.  Like  the  C.O.S., 
it  seems  to  me  but  a  starting-point  for  work  in  all  directions/and  one  which  will  always 
be  able  to  use  an  unlimited  supply  of  workers. 
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I  would  like  to  add,  if  it  is  not  heresy  to  say  so,  that  Miss  Montagu's  inspiring 
influence  on  the  working  girls  of  Soho  has  not  been  one  whit  more  useful  than  her 
influence  on  the  leisured  girls  of  the  West — girls  to  whom  Miss  Montagu's  work  has 
brought  not  only  a  new  interest  in  life,  but  whose  latent  energies  have  thus  been 
directed  into  a  right  channel. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  of  clubs,  I  may  mention  en  passant  the  excellent  work  there 
is  to  be  done  among  working  girls'  homes,  and  collecting  saving  banks.  I  know  of  no 
work  which  can  give  anyone  a  clearer  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  poor  than  that 
of  a  bank  collector.  It  is  you  who  receive  and  the  poor  who  give,  and  you  consequently 
meet  your  depositor  on  terms  just  the  reverse  of  the  usual  ones.  I  collected  for  many 
years  in  an  exceptionally  low  slum  in  Paddington  with  some  advantage,  I  believe, 
to  the  funds  of  the  bank,  but  with  considerably  more  to  my  own  knowledge.  But 
it  is  arduous  work,  requiring  great  regularity,  though  in  itself  it  is  suitable  enough  for 
a  young  worker  who  does  not  mind  a  somewhat  tiring  Monday  morning. 

From  clubs  I  find  myself  drifting  on  to  schools,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
two  capacities  in  which  an  able  woman  has  the  best  opportunities  of  leaving  her 
mark  on  the  world  are  as  a  Board  School  Manager  or  a  Poor  Law  Guardian.  I  will 
deal  with  the  former  only,  as  there  are  few  young  girls  either  competent  or  willing  to 
stand  the  hard  training  required  for  the  latter.  But  the  schools  are  like  an  octopus 
with  wide-reaching  arms,  and  workers  can  never  be  too  many.  I  am  sure  the  average 
person  thinks,  if  they  think  at  all  on  this  subject,  that  a  school  manager  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  stroll  into  the  school  twice  a  month  or  so,  take  the  register,  and  pat  a 
particularly  clean  child  on  the  head  while  chatting  to  the  teacher.  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
expresses  the  endless  opportunities  of  a  manager's  life  most  tersely  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  "  Rich  and  Poor  :  "  The  work  of  a  school  manager- 
is  in  many  ways  the  most  hopeful  and  cheerful  we  can  undertake.  It  is  full  of  promise 
for  the  future,  for  in  it  we  are  dealing  with  young  lives  still  unspoiled,  which  our 
efforts  may  make  happier  and  more  useful  to  the  very  end." 

A  really  good  manager  must  know  the  home  life  and  families  of  some  150  children  ; 
know  them  not  only  intimately,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  She  must  watch 
Johnnie  climb  up  into  the  seventh  standard,  and  help  find  him  the  work  he  is  best 
fitted  for  when  he  leaves.  She  must  see  he  is  taught  to  save  by  making  him  join  a 
juvenile  club  and  so  forth  ad  infinitum.  Through  her  influence  the  whole  family  can  be 
raised,  because  Johnnie  has  been  ra  sed,  and  received  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
training,  and  it  is  extraordinary  among  the  poor  how  one  child  can  influence  the  whole 
home  for  good.  There  are  endless  ways  of  training  as  a  manager.  Personally  I  learnt 
much  at  the  Southwark  Settlement,  where  Miss  Sewell  used  to  arrange  for  the  inex- 
perienced worker  to  go  round  with  a  well-trained  manager  visiting  the  schools  and 
houses.  Most  managers  would,  I  think,  gladly  welcome  recruits  to  help  with  the 
visiting,  especially  for  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  where  extra  hands  are 
always  needed.  Miss  Adler,  in  her  paper  on  the  "  Care  of  Girls  After  School  Life," 
appeals  not  only  for  the  ordinary  worker  but  for  helpers  in  the  East  End  schools,  who 
will  train  regularly  and  seriously  as  the  managers  of  the  future,  and  who  will  also  act 
as  guardians  to  girls  after  they  have  left  school,  helping,  in  fact,  generally  with  the 
schools,  guilds,  and  clubs. 

Apart  from  this,  helpers  are  wanted  who  will  act  as  correspondents  for  the  Jewish 
Religion  Education  Board  ;  that  is  to  say,  who  will  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Board  Schools,  where,  of  course,  no  denominational  religious  instruction  is  given,  and 
the  Jewish  Religious  Education  Board,  which  undertakes  the  spiritual  teaching  of 
children.  In  fact,  help  in  Board  Schools  is  wanted  everywhere,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  of  London.  Such  help  can,  however,  only  be  given  by  the  serious,  and  above 
all  the  regular  worker,  and  the  occasional  visit  of  the  smart,  well-dressed  girl  can  be 
of  little  use  in  so  responsible  a  matter. 

And  here  I  would  put  in  a  plea  for  that  excellent  Society  the  London  Pupil 
Teachers'  Association,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Toynbee  Hall.  I  think  the  pupil 
teachers  as  a  class  want  all  the  help  they  can  receive  from  their  better-educated  sisters. 
Their  culture  is  sometimes  of  the  thinnest  veneer.  Their  time  has  been  taken 
up  cramming  facts  for  exams.,  the  passing  of  which  will  save  them  from  the 
drudgery  of  domestic  service  or  the  workroom.  But  give  these  often  mentally  gifted 
girls  a  chance  of  something  better,  and  some  (I  will  not  perjure  my  immortal  soul  by 
saying  all)  will  make  use  of  it.  I  am  of  course  only  speaking  of  some — not  all. 
Their  defects  are  but  the  defauts  de  leurs  qualites  ;  "  a  wonderful  combination  of 
t  blent,  pluc'c,  and  perseverance,  by  whi-h  teachers  springing  from  the  poorest  classes 
have  qualified  for  examinations,  and  have  often  distanced  competitors  far  less 
handicapped  by  povertv  and  hardship.  It  is  work  particularly  adapted  to  a  girl  of 
leisure.  Let  her  take  half-a-dozen  pupil  teachers  under  her  special  charge.  Let  the  m 
come  to  her  own  home  and  read  among  fine  surroundings  some  good  standard  work  : 
give  them  an  idea  of  art  at  our  great  galleries,  music  at  concerts.  Let  the  well-educated 
girl  place  into  their  lives  something  of  the  beautiful,  which  seems  always  so  particularly 
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lacking  in  existences  of  this  class,  and  she  may  unconsciously  be  influencing  the  Board 
School  child  of  the  future,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  incalculable,  and  that  she  herself  can 
never  estimate.  Who  knows  but  that  she  may  be  one  of  those  "  who  live  again  in 
minds  made  better  by  their  presence,"  as  George  Eliot  puts  it,  because  she  has  sown 
the  seeds  of  something  higher,  in  the  mind  of  some  little  East  End  pupil  teacher. 

And  here  I  would  like  to  mention  another  pleasant  mode  of  work  that  is  too  often 
neglected,  which  I  would  describe  as  the  "  passing  on  "  of  accomplishments.  Many 
young  girls,  especially  Jewish  ones,  have  been  highly  educated,  and  it  always  seems 
to  me  they  hardly  realise  the  power  they  possess.  Think  what  intense  pleasure  you 
can  give  by  imparting  to  others  as  gifted  as  yourself  what  you  yourself  have  learnt 
and  assimilated.  Your  music,  drawing,  excellent  French  and  German,  may  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  some  girl  who  has  not  the  means  to  afford  the  extras 
of  education.  There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  than  to  witness  the  intellectual  struggles 
of  those  who  try  to  master  a  subject  and  who  fail  for  want  of  a  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

Teachers  are  even  required  in  a  much  less  intellectual  field.  Amateur  hockey 
teachers  are  very  badly  wanted,  and  though,  at  the  first  glance,  this  suggestion  may 
appear  trivial,  I  can  assure  my  hearers  this  is  not  so.  Miss  Hannah  Cohen  has  taught 
the  girls  of  the  Norwood  Asylum  hockey,  with,  I  believe,  great  success.  No  discipline 
can  be  better  for  the  institution-bred  girl  than  that  of  the  playing-field.  Quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  health,  there  is  the  moral  training  that  well-organised  games  alone 
can  give.  I  am  sure  endless  institutions  would  welcome  a  girl  who  would  teach  hockey 
regularly  twice  a  week.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  the  great  Poor  Law  Schools  at 
Hanwell  were  in  the  greatest  need  last  season  of  an  amateur  hockey  teacher.  The 
constant  intercourse  with  these  institution  girls  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  young  instructor.  She  will  get  to  know  her  pupils  gradually, 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  the  small  daughter  of  the  State  has  to  embark  on  her 
life  of  toil,  which  is  all  the  world  has  to  offer  her,  I  am  certain  she  will  feel  she  has  a 
friend  to  whom  she  may  turn  in  the  bright  athletic  girl,  who  has  never  seen  the  seamj' 
side  of  life.  And  perhaps  the  hockey  teacher  of  to-day  may  eventually  develop  into 
the  Poor  Law  Guardian  of  the  future.  Even  should  she  not  aspire  so  high,  there  isi 
the  excellent  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  (18,  Bucking- 
ham Street),  commonly  known  as  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  where  her  knowledge  of  girls  will 
be  of  the  greatest  use.  It  is  a  Society  that  provides  each  girl  as  she  leaves  the  Union 
schools  with  a  friend  to  whom  she  may  always  turn,  and  who  visits  her  regularly. 
It  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  girls  of  London,  and  it  is  a  plan  that  has  been  adopted 
by  many  other  institutions  to  keep  in  touch  with  and  help  the  girls  who  have  left. 
The  Norwood  Orphan  Asylum,  for  instance,  works  on  this  plan,  and  the  girls  are 
visited  by  the  members  of  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general  and,  I  am  afraid,  rather  trite 
remarks.  Firstly,  I  would  urge  on  my  hearers  the  importance  of  absolute  regularity 
in  all  voluntary  work,  just  because  it  is  voluntary;  it  is  a  tax  for  which  conscience  and 
not  the  tax  collector  calls,  and  the  obligation  for  regular  payment  should  be  imperative. 
Because  a  worker  is  young  it  is  no  reason  why  she  should  shirk  what  she  has  volun- 
tarily undertaken,  and  she  must  not  be  lax  towards  herself.  Altruistic  work  of  all 
kinds  is  the  best  training  one  can  give  a  girl  in  the  management  of  that  most  elastic 
of  commodities— time.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  the  art  of  economising  her  time 
grows  on  the  young  helper,  till  it  at  last  becomes  a  confirmed  habit  of  endless  use 
in  every  walk  in  life.  She  will  find  that  she  has  much  more  spare  time  than  former!}', 
because  she  has  learnt  how  to  manage  it.  Look  round  among  your  friends,  and  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  if  you  are  in  trouble  and  want  a  helping  hand  you  involun- 
tarily turn  to  the  busy  man  and  woman  for  aid.  They  are  the  people  who  will  be  able 
to  put  off  engagements,  on  whose  ready  sympathy  you  can  rely,  and  who  will  not  say, 
like  the  social  drones,  "  I  really  can't  be  bothered."  I  believe  all  our  moral  qualities 
require  education  like  our  mental  ones,  and  the  gift  of  sympathy,  that  most  silent  and 
yet  most  expressive  of  all  languages,  can  be  cultivated  till  it  becomes  a  fine  art.  And  it 
is  the  service  of  men  that  best  trains  our  sympathies,  and  if  for  no  other,  reason  this 
should  induce  us  to  let  our  girls  take  up  altruistic  work  of  some  kind.  When  Emily 
Bronte's  father  asked  her  at  the  mature  age  of  six  what  she  most  lacked,  she  replied, 
"  Age  and  experience."  The  child  was,  of  course,  right,  but  age  and  experience  do  not 
perhaps  count  for  as  much  as  she  imagined.  What  can  make  up  for  the  freshness  of 
youth,  for  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  the  golden  age,  for  the  quick  sympathy 
untouched  as  yet  by  disillusion  ?  These  are  the  great  gifts  that  the  young  worker  can 
and  ought  to  use  in  her  leisure  hours.  But  what  she  does  must  be  done  spontaneously 
without  the  longing  for  kudos  that  spoils  so  much  in  this  world,  and  it  is  women 
who  seem  especially  to  long  for  this  recognition  of  their  powers.  Whatever  work  you 
do  requires  praise  only  from  your  own  conscience  if  you  have  done  it  well  ;  the  outside 
world  has,  as  it  were,  nothing  to  do  with  so  private  a  matter.  And,  above  all,  I  would 
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4ike  all  young  girls  anxious  for  work  of  some  kind  to  remember  that  whatever  they 
do  to  help  others  is  a  great  education  to  themselves,  and  that  whatever  brings  out  the 
nobler  and  better  side  of  our  manifold  natures  is  something  to  be  reverently  grateful 
for.  The  energy  philanthropic  work  begets,  the  habits  of  regularity  it  calls  forth, 
the  resourcefulness,  tact,  common  sense,  and  sympathy  it  teaches  us,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Of  course,  there  are  natures  who  think  like  the  ostrich  in  the  desert  ;  they 
have  only  to  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand  to  persuads  themselves  that  all  is  right  in 
this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  But  the  modern  girl  has  unconsciously  imbibed  some- 
thing of  the  altruistic  spirit  of  the  age,  and  few,  I  fancy,  will  be  contented  with  this 
convenient  mode  of  procedure.  I  think  that  many  would  like  to  realise  that  pithy 
verse — 

''  Do   the   work   that's   nearest, 

Though  'tis  dull  the  whiles, 

Helping  where  you  meet  them 

Lame  dogs  over  stiles." 

And  I  often  wonder  which  of  the  two  has  received  the  greater  benefit,  the  "  lame  dog" 
who  has  been  helped  over  the  stile  by  you,  or  you  who  have  held  out  the  helping  hand. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  you  who  have  had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
For  you  must  remember  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  "  lame  dog  "  you  may  perhaps 
never  have  been  able  to  realise  the  wholly  unalloyed  satisfaction  that  comes  to  us  when 
we  can  honestly  feel  there  has  been  "  Something  attempted,  something  done,  to  earn  a 
night's  repose." 


The  Value  of  Modest  Efforts. 
BY  MRS.  MAX  N.  BINGEN. 

MANY  of  us  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  looking  back  through  a  vista  of  years, 
that  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  impressions  are  those  of  childhood  and  early 
youth  ;  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  aspirations  and  achievements 
of  middle  life  are  frequently  wiped  from  the  slate  of  memory,  but  our  childish  delights, 
our  school  successes,  the  pains  and  the  pleasures  of  our  early  days — these  linger  longest, 
whilst  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  seeds  planted  on  the  fresh  ground  of  a  child's  soul 
have  the  best  chances  of  ripening  and  bringing  forth  a  lasting  harvest.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  this  that  the  powerful  Jesuits  said,  "  Give  me  a  child  for  the  first  six 
years  of  his  life  and  I  care  not  who  has  him  after."  First  impressions  planted  on  virgin 
soil,  then,  are  what  we  need  to  sow  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  community  are  to 
grow  up  prepared  to  carry  on  our  communal  work,  and,  seeing  that  the  sphere  widens 
year  by  year,  more  and  more  workers  are  necessary  to  meet  a  demand  for  which 
the  supply  is  already  sadly  inadequate. 

But  there  is  no  lack  of  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic  young  workers  in  our  midst  ; 
they  are  easily  fired  for  good,  anxious  to  bear  their  share,  even  if  perforce  it  is  a  small 
one  at  first,  and  full  of  that  refreshing  ardour  and  energy  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  youth,  and  which  often  slips  away  from  older  workers  through  disillusion  and 
disappointment  ;  and  it  is  therefore  on  the  value  of  their  modest  efforts  that  I  wish 
to  dwell,  and  quote  my  own  experience  concerning  the  whole-hearted  way  in  which 
young  folks  are  ready  to  work  when  occasion  offers,  it  having  been  my  pleasant  privi- 
lege last  year  to  be  greatly  aided  by  a  band  of  enthusiastic  young  Jewesses  and  Jews — 
the  girls  preponderated,  certainly,  but  the  boys  were  not  altogether  a  missing  quantity. 
The  object  I  had  in  view  (and  here  1  may  pause  to  say  I  still  have  it  very  closely  to 
heart,  and  will  gladly  give  full  particulars  to  any  young  workers  who  care  to  help  me) 
was  to  raise  the  sum  of  £500  to  establish  a  cot  in  perpetuity  at  the  London  Hospital, 
this  cot  to  be  the  gift  of  Jewish  children  for  little  sufferers  of  their  own  faith  needing 
the  loving  shelter  and  the  medical  skill  so  freely  bestowed  in  that  institution.  This 
seemed  to  me  a  sufficiently  worthy  object,  and  my  helpers,  members  of  a  league  of 
Jewish  children  which  I  had  formed  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly  Jewish  magazine 
then  in  existence,  and  whose  bond  of  union  I  hoped  would  justify  its  creation  by  the 
practice  of  good  works  as  well  as  by  being  a  spiritual  power,  cordially  responded. 
Had  I  suggested  some  other  outlet  for  their  energy  I  think  they  would  have  helped 
with  equal  readiness,  for  the  desire  to  give  substantial  aid  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
was  strong  within  them. 

When  the  scheme  was  first  mooted,  all  the  members  of  my  league  were  personally 
unknown  to  me  and  T  was  to  them  veritably  I'amie  inconnue.  I  had  no  other  means 
of  communication  save  a  monthly  article  in  the  p.vper,  but  when  the  project  of  our 
bazaar  was  announced  the  letters  that  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  east  and  west, 
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north  and  south  of  London,  even  Australia  and  the  remote  Sandwich  Islands,  were  a 
revelation  to  me  of  the  loyal  way  in  which  these  young  workers  were  determined  to 
stand  by  me. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  think  I  may  say  I  had  not  a  single  rich  child  helping 
me  ;  and  yet,  starting  with  a  very  modest  nucleus  of  funds  and  goods,  with  about 
three  months  of  work  we  were  able  to  get  together  sufficient  of  both  these  neces- 
sities to  allow  us  at  the  close  of  the  bazaar  to  hand  over  the  sum  of  £250  to  the 
hospital.  Of  course,  that  does  not  sound  a  large  amount  by  any  manner  of  means, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  bulk  of  it  was  raised  by  school  boys  and  girls,  the 
majority  quite  in  a  middle-class  position,  some  few  absolutely  poor,  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  modest  effort.  One  thing  I  begged  of  my  helpers 
was  that  the  assistance  should  be  steady,  the  work  done  day  by  day,  if  ever  so  little  ; 
and  thereby  they  were  learning  the  important  lesson  of  sustained  effort,  without 
which  it  is  useless  to  try  and  direct  the  steps  of  eager  young  workers  in  the  paths  of 
philanthropy. 

•  Knowing  that  the  funds  could  only  be  swelled  by  very  small  collections,  modest 
cards  were  issued,  on  each  of  which  a  shilling  could  be  raised  in  twelve  instalments  ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  that  reigned,  I  may  quote  the  case  of  two  energetic 
little  boys  who,  desiring  to  fill  up  as  many  of  these  cards  as  possible,  conceived  the 
original  idea  of  getting  the  book  with  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  synagogue  in 
their  vicinity,  and  thus  informed  of  the  name  and  address  of  their  Jewish  neighbours, 
they  called  nearly  from  house  to  house,  gathering  quite  a  goodly  hoard  of  pennies  in 
this  way. 

Many  people  discountenance  the  idea  of  children  working  as  collectors,  but  one 
plea  urged  against  them — that  their  appeals  might  divert  larger  sums  from  reluctant 
donors,  who  would  have  the  fertile  excuse  the  next  time  a  contribution  was  dens  raded 
that  they  had  given  already — could  hardly  be  applied  in  the  case  of  these  humble 
little  collectors  ;  for,  though  they  worked  so  perseveringly,  it  was  only  a  limited 
number  who  could  raise  as  much  as  a  pound  ;  but  there  were  many  little  acts 
of  self-sacrifice  in  getting  together  our  goods  and  money.  There  were  girls  who 
towards  the  end  came  to  and  fro  to  help  in  packing  and  pricing,  who  constantly 
travelled  third-class  and  handed  over  the  balance  between  third  and  other  classes'to 
the  fund  ;  at  other  times  they  gave  me  the  pence  with  which  they  had  means  to  buy 
sweets  or  ices — and  I  rank  this  as  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice  from  a  sweet  tooth  still 
in  her  teens.  There  was  a  small  boy  who  was  thrown  off  his  bicycle  by  a  careless 
passer-by,  and,  promptly  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  arm  of  the  law,  demanded  the  name 
and  address  of  his  assailant.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  information,  the  young 
bicyclist  had  a  stormy  interview  with  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  fall  and  eventually 
peace  was  patched  up  for  a  few  shillings — the  shillings  being  promptly  sent  to  the 
fund,  whilst  the  business-like  little  youth  explained  that  he  accepted  the  price  offered 
in  the  way  of  damages  because  he  wanted  to  help  in  the  collection  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  hospital  cot ;  and  there  were  other  donations  as  pathetic  in  their  way 
as  the  bicyclist's  had  been  funny;  broken-hearted  parents  sent  a  gift  of  money  in 
memory  of  a  dearly-loved  young  daughter  who  in  her  last  illness  as  she  lay  suffering 
had  taken  pleasure  in  making  her  collection  of  pennies  ;  there  were  shillings  forwarded 
on  parents'  and  grandparents'  Jahrzeits,  and  there  were  gifts  of  work,  some  so  badly 
put  together  that,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  did  not  dare  expose  them  publicly  for  sale, 
but  had  to  pack  them  up  in  the  softest  of  tissue  paper  and  bury  them  in  the  depths 
of  our  lucky-tubs,  trusting  that  a  generous  public  would  not  feel  that  it  had  been 
treated  with  bad  faith  if  their  penny  or  twopenny  dip  brought  up  a  pincushion  a 
trifle  weird  as  to  colour  and  form,  but  at  any  rate  weighty  for  the  money,  or  a  needle- 
book  slightly  uneven  and  irregular  but  all  hand-made.  I  wouldn't  have  you  think 
we  laughed  at  any  of  these  gifts  ;  I  am  only  trying  to  show  how  very  humble  and 
how  very  small  were  some  of  those  efforts,  and  yet  they  went  to  show  that,  given  an 
object  in  view,  there  were  so  many  boys  and  girls  ready  to  do  their  little  best,  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  time  (and  during  the  term  there  is  so  little  leisure),  their  pennies, 
and  some  of  their  own  treasures  to  fashion  articles  suitable  for  sale.  One  boy  member 
rose  early  in  the  morning  and  snatched  time  from  sleep  in  which  to  execute  all  kinds 
of  fretwork  articles ;  another  child  wrote  she  had  performed  various  services  for  an 
elder  sister,  receiving  a  few  pence  for  her  handiwork,  and  that  she  hastened  to  send 
these  to  the  Cot  Fund  :  whilst  others  dressed  beautiful  dolls  and  pasted  gay  scrap- 
books,  content  in  the  knowledge  that  if  they  were  not  sold  they  would  still  go  to  the 
hospital  and  brighten  some  of  the  long  hours  of  loneliness  and  pain  through  which 
the  litile  ones  must  pass. 

Those  who  helped  most  enthusiastically  greatly  enjoyed  the  bazaar  and  con- 
fessed how  flat  they  felt  when  the  immediate  necessity  for  saving  every  penny,  for 
hoarding  up  each  article  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  rendered  saleable  was  past  ; 
but  an  enthusiasm  for  philanthropioal  work  was  already  bred  in  them,  and  when  a 
few  months  later  it  was  proposed  that  some  of  us  should  visit  the  hospital  in  which 
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we  were  so  keenly  interested,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  together  a  goodly 
box  of  toys  to  send  to  the  children's  ward,  and  those  who  went  that  wintry  afternoon 
will,  I  am  sure,  never  quite  forget  the  pleasure  of  laying  toys  in  thin  hot  hands,  of 
seeing  wistful  dark  eyes  grow  bright  and  joyous,  of  hearing  puny  little  babies  crow 
into  glee  as  they  clutched  some  gay  plaything  ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that,  though 
unhappily  the  league  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  workers  whose  modest  efforts  brought 
happiness  to  themselves  and  those  they  sought  to  aid,  are  continuing  to  work  for 
the  good  of  others,  having  been  encouraged  to  go  forward  by  seeing  that  what  they 
did  was  of  value,  and  not  the  least  item  of  assistance  unworthy  of  acceptance. 

Even  tiny  tots  in  the  nursery  became  quite  enthusiastic  to  work  for  the  good 
cause  of  the  league,  and  cheerfully  unearthed  bright  pennies  (always  worth  more 
than  blackened  coins  in  childish  eyes),  and  solemnly  presented  them  to  the  "  belection," 
as  one  little  three-year-old  styled  it,  whilst  the  same  small  boy  was  most  anxious  to 
emulate  his  elder  brother  and  fashion  an  untearable  scrap-book  as  a  gift  to  the  hospital. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  that  particular  album  attained  completion,  and  a  very 
wonderful  and  highly  original  volume  it  was,  the  little  creator  having  let  his  fancy 
run  riot,  he  was  so  overcome  with  the  beauty  of  it  that  he  was  very  reluctant  to  part 
with  it,  and  was  more  inclined  to  add  it  to  the  stock  of  his  own  treasures,  so  that  when, 
after  a  little  talk  on  the  subject,  he  decided  to  present  it  to  the  "  poor  little  children 
who  had  no  toys,"  his  effort  had  been  magnified,  for  as  well  as  the  trouble  bestowed 
on  it,  the  present  really  meant  giving  up  something  he  valued,  and  from  that  donation 
it  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  him  from  time  to  time  to  spare  a  further  toy 
from  his  own  hoard  for  those  less  happily  situated  than  he  was. 

Sometimes  I  dream  again  of  forming  a  league,  larger,  stronger,  and  more  powerful 
than  the  modest  little  one  which  was  so  dear  to  me  ;  sometimes,  too,  I  think  that  the 
spiritual  league  which  Mrs.  Morris  Joseph  has  told  me  she  hopes  to  form  will  gather 
into  its  fold  many  of  the  young  Jews  and  Jewesses  of  to-day,  and  sometimes  I  hope 
that  in  time  to  come,  as  round  the  Synagogue  there  gather  more  and  more  associa- 
tions, each  place  of  worship  will  have  its  guild  of  young  workers,  from  the  little  children 
to  the  eager  maidens  who,  when  they  first  leave  school  before  life's  duties  have  filled 
up  the  entire  time-table  of  their  days,  are  so  eager  in  well-doing,  so  ready  to  worship 
and  serve  a  spiritual  head  and  adviser.  Of  one  thing  I  feel  very  sure,  that  such  a 
league  or  leagues  established  would  not  lack  aid  from  many  young  helpers,  who  thus 
easily  and  gradually  would  find  themselves  floating  down  the  river  of  communal 
activity,  till,  all  unconsciously,  they  found  themselves  embarked  on  the  great  sea  of 
work,  each  one  doing  his  or  her  best,  and  in  this  way  the  modest  effort,  no  bigger  than 
a  child's  first  act  of  self-sacrifice  when  she  carefully  mends  a  damaged  toy  or  gives  up 
a  favourite  doll  to  one  whose  need  is  greater  than  her  own,  grasped  at  the  outset, 
encouraged  and  directed,  may  in  days  to  come  give  the  community  the  ungrudging 
aid  of  another  spiritually-minded  worker  ;  for,  "  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  in- 
clined," and  t6  these  young  members  of  our  faith  about  to  begin  their  work  for  others, 
I  would  quote  the  lines  Wordsworth  wrote  to  a  child  in  her  album  : — 

"  Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts  ; 

Of  humblest  friends,  bright  creatures  !     scorn  not  one. 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  oasts, 

Protects  the  lingering  dewdrop  from  the  sun." 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  MOSELEY  was  the  speaker  invited  to  open  the  discussion.  She  dwelt  on  the 
amount  of  pleasure  introduced  into  all  lives  by  reading.  Such  pleasure  could  be 
communicated  from  the  rich  to  the  poor.  If  they  (the  hearers)  valued  books  them- 
selves they  might  realise  how  much  good  they  could  do  by  communicating  their 
contents  to  the  poorer  classes.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  persuasive  power  in  order  to  make  the  rougher  factory  girl  appreciate 
these  pleasures.  She  cited  a  case  in  point.  She  met  two  factory  girls  who  were  staying 
at  Tudor  House  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Being  opposite  Rackstraw  Castle  she  asked 
them  whether  they  knew  history,  and  had  read  about  the  reign  of  Richard  IT.  "  Oh, 
I  never  liked  history,  it's  all  about  kings  and  queens."  was  the  reply  of  one  of  the  girls. 
She  enlarged  to  them  on  the  history  of  Rackstraw  Castle.  "  Oh  !  that's  not  history, 
Miss  Moseley,  that's  a  story,"  one  of  them  rejoined.  That  incident  went  to  show  what 
conversational  methods  may  do  to  convert  uncongenial  topics  into  congenial  ones. 
There  were  organisations  for  helping  in  this  direction — the  National  Home  Reading 
Union  and  the  Central  Library  for  Working  Girls'  Clubs.  .«=<!  v-  t^.t:!..' 

Miss  HALFORD  said  that  the  need  for  highly  trained  workers  among  the  poor  was 
not  quite  so  urgent  as  Mrs.  Elkin  had  tried  to  make  out.  If  younger  workers  would 
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take  care  to  accompany  trained  workers  on  their  rounds  of  work,  they  might  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  elaborate  training  demanded  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Miss  HILDA.  JOSEPH,  of  Birmingham,  speaking  of  the  training  required  by  workers 
among  the  poor,  said  she  would  like  to  suggest  to  girls  who  wanted  to  work  among 
the  poor  the  advantage  of  getting  some  training  in  hygiene.  As  a  young  girl  she  used 
to  do  thirft  work,  and  she  came  across  a  poor  child  who  was  being  fed  on  rusks.  She 
knew  it  was  the  wrong  sort  of  food,  but  did  not  know  what  to  advise  in  its  place.  She 
had  an  awful  feeling  that  she  ought  to  have  been  able  to  advise  the  mother.  So  she 
went  in  for  a  training  in  hygiene,  nursing,  and  first  aid,  and  finally  she  became  a 
Sanitary  Inspector.  If  any  girl  wished  to  devote  her  life  to  the  poor  she  could  not  do 
better  than  become  a  Health  Inspector.  Some  girls  might  not  wish  to  undertake  such 
duties,  but  if  they  were  going  to  keep  among  the  poor  at  all  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  advice.  They  should  get  some  training  in  the  subject  through  the  National 
Health  Society.  If  a  girl  is  trained  she  notices  so  much  more  than  an  untrained  girl. 

Miss  LTLY  MONTAGU  spoke  of  the  happiness  of  club  work,  and  the  training  needed 
for  a  club  worker.  The  scope  of  work  opened  up  by  a  club  was,  she  said,  limitless. 
We  shall  never  be  able  to  learn  enough  or  to  do  enough  to  exhaust  its  possibilities. 
They  needed  to  study  the  actual  life  of  the  girl,  to  learn  what  her  standards  of  conduct 
were  rather  than  to  impose  their  own  standards.  A  useful  way  of  starting  club  lite 
was  to  get  to  know  something  about  the  girl's  school  life.  They  must  also  acquire 
some  knowledge  about  the  industrial  life  of  the  girl.  The  factory  hands,  if  properly 
studied,  were  as  interesting  as  any  romance.  There  was  a  third  way  of  helping  club 
girls.  Many  young  workers  were  unable  to  go  down  to  a  club  even  one  evening  a 
week.  But  they  could  be  introduced  by  a  club  manager  to  two  or  three  girls  in  whom 
they  could  take  an  interest  by  inviting  them  to  their  homes.  We  have  all  got  the 
capacity  of  happiness,  and  we  ought  to  develop  that  capacity  in  girls. 

Miss  SCHLESINGER,  a  Manchester  worker,  spoke  of  the  great  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility which  prevents  so  many  girls  from  taking  up  charitable  work.  Some  girls 
of  her  acquaintance  were  asked  to  read  to  the  blind.  They  refused  at  first,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  responsibility.  An  older  friend  offered  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  if  they  would  do  the  work,  and  the  arrangement  answered  very  well. 
They  found,  in  Manchester,  that  if  they  wanted  workers  for  their  clubs  they  had  to 
get  the  girls  to  come  once  or  so,  and  thus  draw  them  into  personal  work  by  degrees. 
But  young  people  were  afraid  to  promise  anything  in  the  nature  of  regular  attendance. 
Miss  Schlesinger  likewise  described  the  sand  gardens  in  which  tiny  children  were 
taught  how  to  play,  and  she  recommended,  as  one  form  of  personal  service,  going  at 
play-time  to  teach  girls  at  industrial  schools  how  to  play. 

Miss  ADLER  remarked  that  there  were  two  ways  not  yet  mentioned  in  which 
girls  could  help  who  were  unable  to  go  out  of  an  evening.  ( 1 )  They  could  help  to  take 
round  parties  of  school  children  to  places  of  interest  in  and  around  London.  A  very 
large  number  of  workers  was  required  for  such  duties,  because  one  worker  could  not 
take  care  of  more  than  three  or  four  children.  She  hoped  a  great  many  more  workers 
would  volunteer  in  this  direction.  (2)  Helping  with  athletics  was  useful.  After  a 
hard  day's  work  teachers  arc  too  tired  to  give  such  help,  which  should  therefore  be 
undertaken  by  volunteers.  They  should  arrange  in  the  summer  to  meet  girls  after 
school  at  half-past  four,  and  take  them  into  the  parks. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mrs.  ELKIN  pointing  out  some  possible  drawbacks  to 
1  azaars, 

The  Chairwoman,  Mrs.  ERNEST  FRANKLIN,  in  summing  up  the  debate,  said  that 
to  correct  a  tendency  to  excessive  cleverness  some  of  them  could  not  do  better  than 
learn  some  particular  kind  of  work,  and  endeavour  to  do  it  patiently  and  quietly.  It 
was  an  insult  to  their  work  if,  after  undertaking  it,  they  threw  it  over  in  a  few 
months  for  something  else.  Of  course,  they  knew  that  girls  were  not  quite  as  free 
in  the  disposition  of  their  time  as  other  people.  An  American  psychologist  had  said 
that  when  an  emotion  is  excited  it  was  very  bad  if  it  was  not  followed  by  some  kind 
of  action.  They  must  not  let  their  enthusiasm  fizzle  out,  but  at  once  translate  it  into 
useful  work. 
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RELIGIOUS   TRAINING. 

Home  Worship  and  its  Influence  on  Social  Work. 
BY  Miss  LILY  H.  MONTAGU. 

As  we  women  workers  sit  here  together  in  conference  we  are  reminded  that  the 
pressure  of  life  has  made  specialists  of  us  all.  We  welcome  the  detailed  information 
which  readers  of  papers  are  offering  us  on  those  particular  branches  of  work  in  which 
as  indiv'duals  we  are  interested.  But  whatever  our  special  interests  we  are  all  con- 
scious of  one  general  aim,  of  one  common  aspiration  ;  we  desire  to  make  our  work 
the  expression  of  our  faith,  because  as  Jewesses  we  believe  religion  and  life  to  be  co- 
extensive. Therefore,  wherever  the  scene  of  our  labours  may  be  laid  we  are  induced 
to  remember  "  how  full  of  dread  is  the  place — it  is  none  other  but  the  House  of  God — 
it  is  the  gate  of  heaven  !  "  If  our  work  is  to  be  acceptable  to  God  we  think  it  must 
he  influenced  by  the  love  we  bear  Him  ;  it  must  be  stamped  with,  and  purified  by, 
tbe  teaching  of  Judaism. 

As  witnesses  to  the  truth  expressed  in  the  fourth  commandment  we  have  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  work.  Whatever  we  do  is  done  in  the  service  of  our 
heavenly  Master.  As  workers  we  are  responsible  to  Him  who  "  brings  every  deed 
into  judgment  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil."  This  doctrine  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Judaism,  and  we  must  allow  its  influence  to  permeate  our  beings  if  our 
work  is  to  become  purified  and  idealised.  Then  may  Isaiah's  prophecy  be  fulfilled, 
"  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  (saith  the  Lord),  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

By  trying  consciously  to  labour  in  the  service  of  God  we  do  much  to  counteract 
our  natural  tendency  to  self-assertion.  Before  His  tribunal  our  achievements  sink 
into  proper  insignificance  ;  "  All  we  could  never  be,"  this  alone  we  seem  worth  to 
God.  If  we  would  labour  in  God's  service  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  "  hearts  are 
pure,"  that  we  bear  no  feeling  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  towards  our  colleagues  ; 
that  we  do  not  lift  up  our  souls  to  vanity,  affecting  to  wear  the  robes  of  God's  priestesses, 
while  in  reality  attempting  to  propitiate  the  idols  of  fashion  and  notoriety.  It  is 
when  we  realise  that  our  conception  of  God  as  the  All-Father  imposes  upon  us  obliga- 
tions to  our  neighbours,  that  our  philanthropic  work  assumes  its  proper  place  in  the 
economy  of  our  lives.  A  Jewess  who  spends  a  portion  of  her  time  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  is  hardly  ipso  facto  praiseworthy,  but  if,  having  the 
power  and  opportunity  to  work,  she  neglects  this  plain  duty,  she  is  morally  culpable 
and  wanting  in  religious  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  her  life.  I  can  only  justify 
my  want  of  originality  in  drawing  your  attention  to  these  palpable  truths  by  showing 
that  they  are  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  main  idea  of  my  paper — that  it  is 
through  prayer  that  we  become  conscious  of  receiving  help  from  God  for  our  work  ; 
through  communion  with  Him  that  we  realise  that  we  labour  in  His  presence.  When 
we  venture  in  all  humility  to  ask  Him  to  bless  our  efforts,  we  become  aware  of  their 
inadequacy,  and  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertion.  While  striving  feebly  and  hesita- 
tingly to  speak  our  hearts  to  God,  as  the  All-Father,  we  realise  that  we  are  linked  to 
every  other  living  being  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  need — the  need  for  love.  Then 
this  need,  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  causes  us  to  serve  our  neighbour  eagerly, 
joyously,  because  he  is  our  brother.  In  prayer,  Jowett  tells  us,  "  we  imagine  and 
wish  and  perform  all  in  one.  Our  imperfect  resolutions  are  offered  up  to  God  ;  our 
weakness  becomes  strength  and  our  words  deeds."  No  other  action  is  so  mysterious  ; 
there  is  none  in  which  we  seem  in  the  same  manner  to  renounce  ourselves  that  we 
may  become  one  with  God. 

4-:j  When  we  begin  any  form  of  social  work  we  eagerly  expect  results.  Indeed  this 
expectancy  is  the  universal  characteristic  of  novices.  Moreover,  the  results  must  be 
such  as  are  in  our  judgment  obviously  desirable.  The  shiftless  man  is  to  become 
thrifty  and  independent  ;  the  gambler  is  to  take  up  some  useful  trade  ;  the  indifferent 
man  is  to  become  zealous ;  the  unhappy  man  is  to  witness  joy.  At  the  moment  of  our 
discouragement  which  must  follow  these  ignorant  anticipations,  we  hear  God's  merciful 
answer  to  our  cry  of  despair.  "  My  ways  are  higher  than  your  ways  and  My  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts." 

We  come  gradually  to  realise  that  in  our  unequal  struggle  with  the  miseries  of 
life  we  are  thrown  against  evils  which  have  their  roots  in  the  darkness  of  the  remote 
past,  and  which  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  frustrate  them,  flourish  triumphantly  and 
cast  their  hideous  fruits  upon  the  children  whom  we  have  laboured  to  protect.  Never- 
theless we  fight,  and  confess  ourselves  vanquished  and  fight  again.  In  the  face  of  our 
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many  failures  we  can  only  remain  joyous  if  we  continually  refresh  ourselves  in  God's 
wells  of  peace  and  hope.  So  we  may  learn  to  say  to  Him  in  perfect  confidence  "  Thou 
hast  been  a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress,  a  refuge  from 
the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat ;  when  the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm 
against  the  wall.  ...  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory,  and  the  Lord  God 
will  wipe  away  tears  from  all  faces  and  the  rebuke  of  His  people  shall  He  take  away 
from  off  all  the  earth,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

So,  primarily,  prayer  is  essential  to  us  if  we  are  to  remain  strong  in  the  midst 
of  the  trials  and  anxieties  which  are  inseparable  from  the  fulfilment  of  our  work. 
Through  prayer  we  become  convinced  that  our  failure  here  is  but  "  a  triumph's 
evidence  for  the  fulness  of  the  days  ;  why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  that 
singing  might  issue  thence  ?  "  and  we  become  satisfied  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
the  singing.  But  the  habit  of  prayer  affects  not  only  the  character  of  the  worker 
herself :  it  becomes  a  power  in  her  efforts  to  influence  the  lives  of  others.  For  we  must 
admit  that  our  relations  with  those  who  are  poor  and  unhappy  do  not  end  when  they 
have  benefitted  by  our  trained  judgment,  and  have  realised  the  possibilities  of  indepen- 
dence and  self -development,  and  when  we  have  derived  inspiration  from  their  pluck  and 
endurance.  We  are  further  bound  to  prove  by  the  brightness  of  our  lives  that  "  in 
God's  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  in  His  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  The 
buttonhole  hand  who  with  her  family  lives  and  works  in  one  small  room,  stitching  out 
her  life's  strength,  has  the  right  to  demand  from  us  the  testimony  of  a  living  and 
sustaining  faith.  For  surely  one  of  the  important  results  of  culture  and  refinement 
should  be  this,  that  we  have  become  enlightened  enough  to  see  the  manifestations 
of  God  all  around  us,  in  nature,  and  in  all  forms  of  life,  and  having  seen,  that  we  are 
able  to  rejoice.  Few  of  us  would  dare  to  assert  that  the  strength  of  our  faith  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  signs  of  God's  loving  kindness  to  which  our  eyes  have  been  opened. 
But  unless  we  can  find  pleasure  in  the  joys  of  sacrifice,  unless  we  can  find  peace  in  the 
consciousness  of  God's  very  present  help,  unless  we  endeavour  to  obey  His  will  by. 
seeking  righteousness,  we  cannot  hope  to  speak  good  tidings  to  the  poor  and  weary. 
This  is  the  message  of  the  educated  to  those  who  have  had  fewer  opportunities  to 
witness  joy — it  is  these  blessings  which  we  desire  them  to  attain.  In  asking  them  to 
seek  truth  steadfastly,  to  avoid  temptation,  to  hate  sin ;  we  must  testify  that  we  have 
found  by  experience  relief  in  the  courts  of  God,  for  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  beset  our  path  in  life.  When  for  us,  as  individual  workers,  the  inclination  to 
pray  has  become  part  of  our  normal  being,  we  may  hope  to  be  convincing  when  we 
try  to  persuade  others  of  its  efficacy.  Prayer  can  raise  our  work  from  the  sphere  of 
the  perfunctory  and  the  trivial  and  endow  it  with  possibilities  reaching  the  Infinitude. 

The  average  Jewish  worker  is  terribly,  morbidly  afraid  of  the  sin  of  cant.  She 
would  rather  conceal  for  ever  her  religious  convictions  than  allow  their  strength  to 
be  over-estimated.  This  dread,  though  useful  from  many  points  of  view,  has  its 
dangerous  side.  The  faith  which  we  keep  so  reverently  in  our  Holy  of  Holies  may 
occasionally  be  forgotten — even  by  ourselves.  We  omit  to  appeal  to^it  when  we  are 
accomplishing  the  perpetual  round  of  minutiae  which  make  up  average  daily  life,  and 
so  let  our  standard  of  duty  in  many  of  these  minutiae  fall  below  the  level  to  which 
habitual  religious  consciousness  would  tend  to  hold  it.  I  think  we  are  more  sincere 
when  we  admit  that  we  seek  to  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy  because  God  requires 
such  conduct  from  His  servants,  than  when  we  attribute  to  our  actions  utterly  utili- 
tarian motives,  and  expect  thus  to  win  the  sympathy  of  men  who,  we  assume,  are 
what  we  ourselves  pretend  to  be,  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  ideal.  Surely  the 
cloak  of  materialism  is  not  worthy  of  our  assumption,  since  it  arrests  our  own  develop- 
ment and  degrades  the  possibilities  of  our  work  by  destroying  the  symmetry  of  life. 
A  religious  worker  is,  I  think,  characterised  by  her  desire  to  give  her  less  fortunate 
neighbour  the  opportunity  for  developing  body,  mind,  and  character.  She  regards 
human  life  as  an  indivisible  whole  upon  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  breathed.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  profanity  for  her  to  despise  the  requirements  of  the  body  while  exalting 
the  needs  of  the  soul.  The  duty  of  helping  every  needy  human  being  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  procuring  for  himself  decent  food,  clothing^  and  housing  is  as  sacred 
to  her  as  that  of  providing  religious  education  for  his  children.  Is  she  a  hypocrite 
because,  after  his  animal  necessities  are  satisfied,  she  feels  that  he  is  capable  of  some 
spiritual  development  ?  If  this  is  cant,  then  what  is  faith  ?  Of  course  the  character 
of  the  individual  soul  ultimately  determines  its  degree  of  religious  susceptibility, 
for  as  Fielding  says  of  religion  in  the  hearts  of  men  :  "  I  know  not  what  you  would 
call  it.  Maybe  it  is  the  voice  of  God  telling  us  for  ever  the  secret  of  the  world,  but  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  For  me  it  is  like  the  unceasing  surge  of  a  shoreless  sea,  answering 
to  the  night  a  melody  beyond  words.  The  creeds  and  faiths  are  the  words  that  men 
have  set  to  that  melody  ;  they  are  the  interpretation  of  that  wordless  song.  Each 
is  true  to  him  whom  it  suits."  Every  aspiring  soul  does  need  to  interpret  in  some 
manner  or  other  the  wordless  song,  and  this  effort  at  interpretation,  inspiring  and 
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hallowing  our  lives,  is  commonly  called  "  prayer."  It  is  this  effort  which  strengthens 
the  character  of  the  worker  and  adds  to  her  influence  a  force  which  by  experience 
she  has  proved  to  condition  that  form  of  supreme  happiness  which  Goethe  calls 
*'  blessedness." 

I  will  venture  to  assume  that  you  agree  with  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  prayer 
in  social  work.  I  have  now  to  consider  what  influences  may  be  established  in  the 
home  in  order  to  stimulate  the  habit  of  worship,  for  it  is  right  that  in  the  home  we 
should  be  first  endowed  with  the  power  to  "  love  work  and  to  love  to  see  it  rightly 
done,  to  finish  our  task  for  its  own  sake."  And  this  power  is  won  by  prayer.  In 
the  home  our  children  first  experience  the  corporate  feeling  which  is  the  basis  of  social 
progress  ;  there  they  gradually  realise  the  importance  of  individual  opinion  in  develop- 
ing the  general  weal ;  there  they  first  conceive  the  dependence  of  human  beings 
upon  one  another,  and  first  hear  the  summons  to  service  in  the  cause  of  God.  There- 
fore you  have  in  the  words  of  Mazzini  to  sanctify  the  family  by  unity  of  love,  and  to 
make  of  it  the  temple  wherein  you  unite  to  bear  sacrifice  to  your  country. 

Whether  as  mothers  or  sisters,  the  sanctification  of  the  home  life  depends  primarily 
on  the  influence  of  women.  If  we  will  we  can  create  an  atmosphere  in  our  home 
which  shall  be  conducive  to  prayer  and  aspiration.  If  we  venture  simply  and  genuinely 
*o  admit  our  conscious  dependence  on  the  God  without  for  strength  and  guidance 
in  our  everyday  life,  we  may  inspire  all  the  members  of  our  household  with  that 
reverence  which  alone  makes  sincere  worship  possible.  If  we  ourselves  perform 
perfunctorily  the  religious  obligations  which  we  recognise  in  our  home  life,  their  in- 
spiring power  will  disappear.  They  will  be  accomplished  as  tasks  irksome  in  themselves 
and  unrelated  to  the  other  phases  of  our  daily  lives.  Then  again,  we  must  resist  the 
fatally  attractive  custom  of  depreciating  human  goodness,  of  attributing  low  motives 
to  heroic  deeds,  of  criticising  the  actions  of  simple  people  until  the  glow  of  life  shades 
away  into  the  impenetrable  gloom  bred  of  cynicism.  A  mother  can  by  example  far 
more  than  by  direct  precept  induce  her  child  to  seek  the  hidden  best  in  human  life 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  superficial  good.  She  can  by  the  organisation 
of  her  own  life  awaken  some  conscious  purpose  in  his  existence  by  her  faith  in  the 
ideal,  she  can  make  him  love  sacrifice,  and  be  ashamed  of  a  life  chained  to  the  common 
place  or  the  sordid.  Thus  she  can  secure  a  place  for  prayer  in  her  home,  and  ensure 
her  children's  reverent  behaviour  in  places  of  worship.  Conduct  in  the  synagogue 
cannot  be  directed  with  the  same  exactitude  as  movements  in  a  drill  display.  Reverence 
cannot  be  taught  by  precept,  it  must  be  imbibed  from  the  early  home  associations. 
If  a  child  comes  from  a  home  or  a  school  where  no  respect  is  felt  for  the  hallowing 
influences  of  life,  his  behaviour  in  the  house  of  God  will  ever  be  capricious  and  un- 
disciplined. 

But  although  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  our  homes  should  be  our  first  con- 
sideration if  we  wish  prayer  to  become  a  potent  influence  in  the  lives  of  our  children, 
we  must  also  contribute  more  positive  assistance  to  their  religious  development.  The 
average  child  cannot  realise  abstractions  and  deduce  for  himself  concrete  inferences. 
If  we  wish  our  children  to  lead  Jewish  lives,  brightened  by  purpose  and  aspiration, 
inspired  by  the  realised  presence  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to  a  religious 
system  which  shall  stimulate  their  consciousness.  No  man,  however  self-reliant, 
is  altogether  unaffected  by  sympathy.  Children  hunger  for  it,  and  we  cannot  secure 
their  love  and  respect  more  readily,  than  by  convincing  them  that  we,  as  they,  are 
subject  to  temptations  and  determined  to  overcome  them  ;  that  we  too  have  know- 
ledge of  a  great  weakness  in  the  presence  of  the  difficulties  which  our  lives  continually 
present  to  us,  but  that  we  have  supreme  faith  in  God's  pity  and  loving  kindness. 
How  can  we  assure  them  of  these  facts  more  forcibly  than  by  inviting  them  to  pray 
with  us  ?  Family  worship  should  I  think  be  the  most  powerful  link  by  which  children 
may  be  bound  to  their  parents  and  to  one  another.  It  should  further  be  the  means 
of  endowing  the  embryo  citizen  with  devotion  to  Jewish  ideals,  so  that  when  he  goes 
forth  into  the  world  his  conduct  shall  bear  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  faith. 

Have  you  never  been  outraged  by  the  spirit  of  materialism  and  self  -aggrandise- 
ment which  is  abroad  ?  The  spirit  which  induces  us  to  mistake  sensuality  for  gaiety, 
cynicism  for  intellectuality,  and  mocking  contempt  for  brilliant  wit  ?  Shall  wo 
women  sitting  together  in  conference,  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  registering 
a  resolution  that,  come  what  may,  we  will  fight  this  spirit  with  the  only  weapon  in 
our  power — the  weapon  of  religious  education.  By  establishing  family  worship  in 
our  homes,  we  can  kindle  in  our  children's  hearts  the  fire  of  a  living  religion.  By 
praying  with  them  we  bear  witness  to  the  consciousness  of  our  dependence  on  the  God 
without,  and  of  our  desire  to  rest  under  the  shelter  of  His  love.  By  asking  God 
in  the  presence  of  our  children  to  bless  the  work  of  our  lives,  we  can  testify  to  our 
conception  of  the  sacredness  of  work  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  man  in  the  service  of  God. 
It  would  ill  become  me  to  make  any  definite  suggestions  to  you  on  the  form  of 
family  worship  which  appears  to  me  desirable  in  a  Jewish  home.  If  our  services 


are  conducted  in  a  perfectly  reverent  manner  and  give  expression  to  our  sincere 
aspirations,  then  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  will  be  acceptable  to  Him  who  bids 
us  seek  Him  while  He  may  be  found,  and  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near.  In  this 
connection  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  by  cherishing  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
in  our  homes  we  are  helping  to  maintain  the  most  perfect  bond  of  fraternity  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  inasmuch  as  by  means  of  a  common  language  adapted  to 
worship,  free  intercourse  may  continue  to  exist  between  the  Jews  of  every  country. 
Moreover,  in  Hebrew  we  retain  the  key  to  the  more  intimate  understanding  of  the 
shades  of  moral  teaching  and  of  poetical  charm  in  the  Bible.  Of  course,  if  our  fami- 
liarity with  Hebrew  is  to  be  cultivated  at  all,  it  must  be  commenced  during  the  years 
of  nursery  life,  and  must  be  utilised  in  some  part  at  least  of  our  home  ritual.  The 
attendance  at  public  services  further  stimulates  the  impulse  and  desire  to  worship  by 
developing  the  religious  consciousness  of  each  child.  His  imagination  -is  affected  by 
the  discovery  that  he  and  his  family  are  not  alone  in  their  desire  to  praise  God.  Cor- 
porate feeling  is  awakened  when  all  sections  of  the  community  draw  together  in  prayer. 
The  first  conception  is  thus  obtained  of  the  charge  which  their  brotherhood  places 
upon  them,  to  lead  pure  and  steadfast  lives.  Thus  the  public  and  the  home  worship 
may  be  made  to  act  and  to  react  on  one  another  until  religious  feeling  is  produced 
in  the  children. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  holding  regular  Sabbath 
services  in  our  homes  when  we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  synagogue  influence.  Happily 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  usual  for  children  to  spend  their  school  holidays  away 
from  large  towns.  But  although  during  these  periods  it  may  be  impossible  for  them 
to  attend  public  worship,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  make  a  breach  in  the  continuity 
of  their  religious  training  by  neglecting  the  Sabbath  services.  As  Emerson  tells 
us,  "  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  eat  or  sleep  or  to  earn  a  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
very  little  time  to  entertain  a  hope  and  an  insight  which  becomes  the  light  of  our 
life."  Yet  we  know  that  unless  our  children  steadily  cultivate  the  habit  of  worship 
formed  in  infancy  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  a  space  in  their  lives  so  free  from 
the  inroad  of  worldly  interests,  that  the  light  of  infinite  aspiration  may  rest  there. 
Moreover,  parents  have  during  holiday  time  a  unique  opportunity  for  strengthening 
the  religious  tendencies  of  their  children,  by  appealing  to  the  growing  appreciation 
of  the  world  in  which  God  is  revealed. 

In  order  that  your  children  should  be  interested  in  the  worship  which  you  arrange 
for  them,  the  love  for  Judaism  must  be  a  primary  element  in  their  emotional  con- 
sciousness ;  and  this  Judaism  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  antiquarian 
relic,  to  be  preserved  in  careful  seclusion  from  the  actualities  of  life,  nor  must  it  be 
considered  as  a  curious  survival  from  an  age  when  religion  was  a  necessity  to  the 
Jewish  people,  when  it  suited  their  climate  and  customs. 

In  trying  to  accommodate  our  lives  to  our  conception  of  truth  and  righteousness 
as  well  as  that  of  personal  advancement  and  social  usefulness,  we,  of  this  generation, 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  ask  ourselves  the  harassing  question,  "  Is  Judaism  played 
out  ?  "  But  our  very  presence  here  to-day  testifies  to  the  fact  that  we  have  answered 
this  question  according  to  our  consciousness,  declaring  our  faith  to  be  the  basis  and 
crown  of  our  lives.  Therefore  we  require  that  our  children  should  yield  willing 
homage  to  its  teaching,  and  sacrifice  conflicting  interests  in  its  cause.  We  have  to 
consider  to-day  how  we  can  secure  this  devotion  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  of  our 
age  and  environment,  the  duty  of  free  philosophic  thought,  and  the  influence  of 
complete  emancipation.  If  we  ourselves  recognise  quite  clearly  the  essentials  of 
Judaism,  in  their  supreme  beauty  and  simplicity,  I  think  we  can  secure  for  them 
the  allegiance  of  our  children.  For  example,  we  can  without  arrogance  teach  that 
no  religion  except  Judaism  contains  the  monotheistic  principle  in  its  absolute  purity, 
and  that  this  principle  expresses  itself  in  our  conception  of  personal  responsibility, 
social  duty,  and  communion  with  God.  It  is  not  enough  for  our  children  to  learn 
this  principle,  to  apprehend  it  through  their  intellects,  to  declare  it  as  their  creed. 
It  must  be  absorded  into  the  inmost  depths  of  their  characters  and  so  become  the 
mainspring  of  their  conduct.  They  must  clearly  understand  that  it  was  by  this 
principle  that  their  fathers  lived,  and  that  for  this  principle  they  were  willing  to  die  ; 
and  further,  that  it  is  to  guard  this  principle  and  to  cherish  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
it  suggests,  that  the  observances  of  Judaism  are  valuable. 

To  make  these  lessons  comprehensible  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  our  children 
should  early  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  people  in  Biblical  times. 
They  must  also  be  familiar  with  the  romantic,  pathetic,  heroic  history  of  the  Jews 
after  Jerusalem  was  conquered  by  Titus.  The  account  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
old  Jewish  heroes  endured  while  defending  themselves  against  their  persecutors, 
with  no  other  weapon  but  a  perfect  faith  in  God,  will  awaken  the  admiration  and  sense 
of  loyalty  of  their  descendants.  Again,  the  story  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
under  British  rule  is  certainly  not  without  its  inspiring  lesson,  especially  when  their 
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condition  in  England  is  compared  with  that  of  their  co-religionists  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world.  William  James  in  his  "  Talks  to  Teachers  "  observes  that  "  if  we  would 
recall  for  a  moment  our  whole  individual  history,  we  should  see  that  our  professional 
ideals  and  the  zeal  they  inspire  are  due  to  nothing  but  the  slow  accretion  of  one  mental 
object  to  another,  traceable  backward  from  point  to  point,  till  we  reach  the  moment 
when  in  the  nursery,  or  in  the  school-room,  some  little  story  told,  some  little  object 
shown,  some  little  operation  witnessed,  brought  the  first  new  object  and  new  interest 
within  our  ken  by  associating  it  with  some  one  of  those  primitively  there.  .  .  . 
The  interest  now  suffusing  the  whole  system  took  its  rise  in  that  little  event,  so  in- 
significant to  us  now  as  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  As  the  bees  in  swarming  cling  to 
one  another  in  layers,  till  the  few  are  reached  whose  feet  grapple  with  the  bough 
from  which  the  swarm  depends,  so  with  the  objects  of  our  thinking,  they  hang  to 
each  other  by  associated  links,  but  the  original  source  of  interest  in  all  of  them  is  the 
native  interest  which  the  earliest  one  once  possessed." 

Among  your  children's  early  impressions  which  must  influence  their  future 
should  be  the  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  animated  their  fathers,  in  order 
that  their  children  might  realise  the  heritage  of  freedom.  This  knowledge  once 
assimilated  will  in  the  course  of  the  children's  natural  development  germinate  ideas 
which  will  be  conducive  to  religious  steadfastness. 

It  is,  I  think,  desirable  to  make  our  early  religious  teaching  positive  rather  than 
negative,  by  showing  what  dogma  Judaism  comprises,  rather  than  what  it  rejects. 
Before  we  have  completed  our  task,  however,  our  children  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  historical  growth  of  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  They  should 
realise  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men,  united  as  they  are  by  their  common  need 
for  Divine  love,  while  understanding  that  God  reveals  Himself  in  different  ways 
to  different  communities.  At  the  same  time,  they  skould  be  convinced  that  conduct 
based  on  the  teaching  of  Judaism  may  attain  to  the  sublime,  and  that  our  lapses  are 
due,  not  to  inherent  defects  in  our  faith,  but  to  inherent  defects  in  ourselves.  Some 
of  us  may  remember  our  first  sense  of  confusion  when  we  discovered  the  existence 
of  religious  differences  in  our  midst.  Perhaps  in  a  story  book  we  came  across  references 
to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  we  overheard  casual  remarks  on  the  subject  in  our  nursery. 
I  have  known  children  carefully  scratch  out  the  name  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
when  they  discovered  it  in  their  books,  and  in  so  doing  plume  themselves  on  their 
piety.  Others  have  felt  strangely  attracted  by  the  unfamiliar  Christian  phraseology, 
and  have  even  been  tempted  to  believe  that  the  alien  creed  was  far  more  picturesque 
and  edifying  than  the  simple  belief  of  their  fathers.  I  submit  that  these  fallacies 
could  easily  be  dispelled  by  a  few  lessons  in  the  history  of  religion,  and  that  to  the 
steadfastness  and  loyalty  which  have  been  produced  by  family  worship  may  be  added 
the  charm  of  "  sweet  reasonableness,"  which  will  cause  children  to  venerate  sincerity 
in  whatever  form  it  presents  itself,  and  to  forswear  hysterical  enthusiasm  over  that 
which  is  attractive  merely  by  reason  of  its  novelty. 

When  your  boys  and  girls  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  they 
have  come  to  fix  their  hopes  unreservedly  on  that  day  when  the  "  Lord  shall  be  King 
over  all  the  earth,  on  that  day  when  the  Lord  shall  be  one  and  His  name  one,"  I  think 
you  might  with  advantage  separate,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  doctrine  of  Gentile  believers 
from  their  rules  of  conduct.  Thus  your  children  may  come  to  realise  the  actual 
union  of  peoples  in  their  search  for  righteousness,  and  to  deprecate  the  various  forms 
of  prejudice  which  have  exalted  themselves  in  the  name  of  religion.  Moreover,  the 
devotion  of  Jews  to  Judaism  may  be  strengthened,  when  they  find  some  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  their  faith  emphasised  in  the  sister  religions.  If  we  take,  for 
example,  the  fundamental  principle  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  principle  of  sacrifice, 
and  show  how  it  is  developed  from  the  Old  Testament  teaching  concerning  simplicity, 
duty,  and  unselfishness,  do  we  not  feel  encouraged  to  seek  similar  inspiration  for 
ourselves,  and  to  try  to  give  practical  expression  to  it  in  the  conduct  of  our  daily  lives  ? 
Again,  some  knowledge  of  the  higher  conceptions  of  Buddism  may  be  inspiring  to 
us  as  Jews.  For  we  see  how  believers,  by  merely  contemplating  God's  ways  as  revealed 
in  law,  may  be  led  to  the  highest  ideals  of  personal  responsibility  and  effort  in  the 
cause  of  righteousness.  In  religions,  as  well  as  in  secular  education,  may  we  not 
echo  Tennyson's  prayer,  "  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more,  but  more  of  rever- 
ence in  us  dwell,  that  mind  and  soul  according  well,  may  make  one  music  as  before, 
but  vaster." 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  necessity  for  cultivating  the  habit  of 
prayer  among  potential  social  workers,  because  I  believe  it  to  beone  of  the  fundamental 
elements  in  their  training.  I  have  suggested  that  this  habit  of  prayer  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  creation  of  a  sympathetic  home  atmosphere  and  by  the  institution  of 
family  worship  and  religious,  Biblical,  and  historical  teaching  in  the  home,  and  also 
by  the  establishment  of  children's  services  in  connection  with  the  synagogues.  I 
have  now  briefly  to  consider  how  far  we  can  expect  those  among  whom  we  work  to 
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imitate  the  practices  which  I  have  advocated.  The  children  of  the  poor  can  of  course 
ioin  the  children  of  the  rich  in  their  special  synagogue  services,  and  both  classes  may 
derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  such  intercourse.  Buk  it  would,  I  fear, 
be  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  recommend  that  family  worship  of  the  kind  I  have  sug- 
gested should  be  established  in  the  tenement  houses  in  which  most  of  our  poor  co- 
religionists live.  We  know  full  well  that  home  life  in  our  great  slums  is  often  a  euphuis- 
tic  term  used  to  hide  a  grim  reality,  and  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  the  heads 
of  the  families  to  hold  morning  and  evening  services  there.  Conscious  of  this  fact, 
they  establish  and  maintain  Chedarim,  where  their  children  receive  the  instruction 
which  is  deemed  necessary  for  their  religious  equipment.  So  in  the  cause  of  education 
our  working  men  make  sacrifices  so  heroic  that  they  cannot  fail  to  impress  even  the 
most  indifferent  among  us.  As  outsiders,  we  can  only  hope  through  friendship 
with  those  among  whom  we  work,  to  awaken  still  further  their  appreciation  for  the 
good  and  beautiful  in  life,  and  thus  in  some  small  degree  at  least  to  make  them  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  worship. 

But  there  is  one  phase  of  family  life  which  in  every  home  can  and  should 
be  sanctified  by  prayer.  I  refer  to  the  Sabbath  Eve  celebrations.  Whether 
we  will  or  no,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
to  which  every  year  more  of  our  co-religionists  are  led,  increases  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  their  lives.  All  the  more  resolutely,  nay  passionately,  should 
we  women  cling  to  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  Eve  observance.  It  is  this 
observance  which  binds  families  closely  together  in  the  bond  of  holy  fellowship.  It 
has  never  lost  the  blessings  of  peace  and  hope,  with  which  it  was  endowed  by  the 
devotion  of  our  fathers,  who  found  in  it  the  expression  of  God's  promise  to  all  who 
struggle  and  suffer  in  the  world,  which  was  established  on  the  ground  plan  of  love. 
While  we  can  do  homage  to  the  holy  grace  of  the  Sabbath  Eve  we  can  never  be  utterly 
degraded  in  the  slough  of  degenerate  epicurianism.  We  know  how  the  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath  Eve  brings  to  the  meanest  homes  in  East  London  a  beauty  and  a 
.spirituality  which  cannot  easily  be  equalled.  The  alien  who  appreciates  the  poetry 
of  the  Sabbath  candle  observance  is  surely  not  a  destitute  being.  While  week  by 
week  he  welcomes  the  bride  of  his  race  and  rejoices  in  her  hallowing  presence,  his 
heart  is  susceptible  to  the  highest  influence  of  love  and  hope,  and  the  possibilities  of 
his  life  are  infinite.  Yet  we  who  work  among  the  Anglicised  immigrant  know  full 
well  how  easily  the  sacred  observances  are  disregarded.  Their  delights  are  exchanged, 
even  by  girls  and  women,  for  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  and  music  hall.  We  may  be 
astonished  by  these  lapses  among  our  co-religionists,  and  perhaps  fail  altogether  to 
understand  them,  until  we  examine  the  religious  condition  of  our  own  class  and  ask 
one  another,"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  "  Is  it  not  we  who  have  failed  in  our 
duty  ?  Is  it  not  we  who  have  sold  our  glorious  birthright  for  the  sake  of  personal 
and  social  advancement  ?  Yet  it  is  to  us  leisured  women  that  our  sisters  have  a  right 
to  look  for  their  example  and  encouragement.  Are  we  going  to  fail  them  ?  If  we 
women  with  our  few  serious  temptations  remain  steadfast,  our  example  may  help 
those  who  love  us  to  resist  the  calls  of  business  and  of  pleasure  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  Eve  holy.  "  After  all,"  as  Carlyle  beautifully  says,  "  the  situation  which 
has  not  its  duty,  its  ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  man.  Yes,  here  in  this  poor 
hampered  actual,  wherein  thou  even  now  standest  here  or  nowhere,  is  thy  ideal." 

We  would  fain  believe  that  our  work  will  not  be  completed  on  earth  until  we 
become  "  A  light  to  the  nations,  and  God's  salvation  is  seen  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
.  .  .  when  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  land  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the 
abundance  of  peace,  when  judgment  shall  roll  down  as  waters  and  righteousness 
as  a  mighty  stream." 

Therefore,  we  must  try,  we  women  workers,  to  make  this  magnificent  prophecy 
the  inspiration  and  solace  of  our  lives.  We  can  by  living  simply  in  the  realised  presence 
of  God  yield  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the  most  righteous  are  the  most  religious 
of  God's  children.  Be  our  vocation  what  it  may,  we  cannot  justify  our  existence 
without  efforts  of  industry  and  unselfishness.  Let  us  make  one  effort  more,  not 
merely  to  remain  steadfast  to  our  faith,  but  eager  to  give  expression  to  its  high  and 
pure  teaching  in  the  work  which  we  are  privileged  to  undertake.  Thus  will  our 
children  be  familiar  with  the  beauty  and  inspiration  of  Judaism  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  conscious  lives.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
unhappy  of  hope,  joy,  victory,  life,  and  awaken  in  them  also  a  desire  to  serve  God 
with  praise. 

DISCUSSION. 

MRS.  F.  JOSEPH  spoke  of  the  Children's  Services  which  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Edgbaston.  The  neighbourhood  of  Edgbaston  being  far  removed  from 
the  synagogue  at  Singer's  Hill,  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute  services 
for  the  children  in  the  locality.  A  retired  room  was  engaged,  and  she  ventured 
to  think  that  the  retired,  solemn  way  of  gathering  together  had  exercised  an 
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impressive  influence  even  on  the  dots  from  the  nurser)',  who  felt  the  difference 
between  that  place  and  their  ordinary  surroundings.  Only  the  otherday  a  little 
child  had  been  brought  to  service  for  the  first  time,  and  when  asked  whether  he 
had  talked,  he  replied,  indignantly  repudiating  the  suggestion,  "  Oh  !  no,  I  only 
whispered."  These  services  were  in  the  second  year  of  their  existence.  The  secret 
of  their  success  was  that  they  were  the  children's  very  own.  All  the  members  of  the 
congregation  sang  the  hymns  and  joined  in  the  recitation  of  the  prayers.  An  elder 
boy  or  girl  was  selected  to  read  a  Psalm  or  passage  from  Scripture.  It  might  be 
thought  that  this  would  make  the  reader  self-conscious.  That  was  not  so.  The 
portion  to  be  publicly  read  was  given  out  a  week  in  advance.  Thus  the  selected 
readers  had  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  it  beforehand, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  tried  to  fit  themselves  for  the  solemn  occasion.  An 
endeavour  was  made  to  vary  the  subject  of  the  week  by  address,  and  render  it  pictur- 
esque. These  sermonettes  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  among  the  little  ones 
during  the  week.  The  work-girls  opened  up  another  field  oi  work.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  the  President  of  the  Recreation  Classes,  Sunday  afternoon  services  had  been 
arranged  for  these  girls,  and  had  so  far  been  successful.  If  these  services  were  good 
for  the  work-girls,  they  were  equally  beneficial  to  the  workers.  The  key-note  of  all 
workers  in  this  Guild  should  be  the  teaching  of  the  beauties  of  our  Faith  to  the 
young. 

In  regard  to  the  Decline  of  Attendance  in  our  Synagogues. 

MRS.  DAVID  Q.  HENRIQITES  said -.  I  feel  sure  that  the  few  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  make  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  with  which  I  intended  they  should  be  met. 
I  want  you  to  help  me  to  search  for  the  cause,  and,  when  discovered,  to  find  the 
remedy  for  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  to-day  from 
Sabbath  morning  public  worship. 

I  strongly  feel  that  if  this  Conference  is  to  be  productive  of  good,  it  must  be  a 
channel  for  ventilation.  Ventilation  must  be  produced  somehow,  otherwise  suffoca- 
tion will  follow,  and  be  it  death  to  the  body,  or  of  the  mind  the  result  will  be  the  same 
— for  both  will  perish. 

We  must  all  recognise.  I  think,  that  modern  thought  and  conservative  forms  of 
worship  hardly  go  hand  in  hand  together.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  race  alone, 
for  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  stating  that  most  creeds  and  most  churches  are 
suffering  from  want  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  it  is  a  source  of  grave  anxiety 
and  thought  to  all  clergy  how  to  encourage  the  young  people  to  attend  places  of  worship. 

Are  Jewish  parents  to  be  blamed  and  criticised  for  giving  their  sons  so  many 
advantages  in  the  way  of  liberal  education,  both  at  public  schools,  and  afterwards  at 
one  or  other  of  the  universities?  The  young  men  enter  college  full  of  enthusiasm  ; 
they  form  fresh  friendships,  and  discuss  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  subjects.  This 
interchange  of  thought  widens,  broadens,  and  often  changes  the  ethical  training 
of  their  early  youth.  The  university  makes  men  of  boys  more  quickly  than  a  non- 
collegiate  life  will  do,  and  before  having  learnt  by  experience  what  reforms  mean, 
they  are  anxious  to  rush  in  for  radical  changes,  which  have  to  be  modified  by  their 
older  and  more  experienced  friends. 

Our  girls  also  are  being  educated  on  entirely  different  lines  from  those  on  which 
their  parents  were.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  daughters  were  not  allowed  to  question 
— they  had  to  obey ;  to-day  one  of  the  great  objects  in  modern  education  is  to  teach 
them  independence.  The  body  does  not  obtain  freedom  without  the  mind  asserting 
also  itself,  and  we  must  all  acknowledge  that  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  young  to  try  and  lead,  and  not  to  be  led  as  in  the  old  days.  Admit- 
ting these  facts,  religious  as  well  as  secular  ideas  are  bound  to  alter  ;  and  to  quote 
from  a  book  I  have  lately  read,  "  We  must  remember  that  the  old  order  does  indeed 
change  and  gives  place  to  new,  and  that  the  new  is  better  fitted  for  the  new  times  than 
the  older  system." 

Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  be  tolerant  and  lenient  towards  this  generation.  I  think 
we  may  do  more  good  by  going  gently  with  the  stream  than  by  struggling  against  it. 
Relentless  obstinacy  will  never  effect  the  desired  results,  I  am  confident,  nor  our 
ignoring  to  ourselves  that  Jewish  observances  are  hardly  holding  their  own  among 
many  of  the  educated  classes.  A  visit  on  a  Sabbath  morning  to  our  Synagogues  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  statement  for  row  after  row  of  seats,  both  upstairs 
as  well  as  downstairs,  is  empty  and  our  disheartened  ministers  have  to  preach  to  these 
vacant  seats. 

The  regular  Sabbath  congregants  are  the  parents  and  near  relatives  of  our  future 
props  and  stays  of  the  Synagogue.  They  have  been  accustomed  from  their  earliest 
childhood  to  attend  the  weekly  service,  but  they  fail  to  recognise  now,  as  they  grow  old, 
that  the  old  order  has  changed,  that  few  in  their  youth  had  been  admitted  into  public 
schools  and  universities,  that  society  to  many  meant  meeting  fche-u-  own  co-religionists 
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and  scarcely  associating  at  all  with  others,  and  that  mixed  marriages  were  few  and  far 
between  thirty  years  ago.  The  idea  of  attending  to  business  and  following  trades  on 
Saturdays,  or  going  to  places  of  amusement  on  Friday  evenings,  was  rarely  thought 
of  then.  What  a  different  side  does  the  present  young  century  present  !  How  little 
regard  is  shown  now  on  either  Sabbath  Day.  Only  go  to  the  stations  on  Sunday 
mornings  and  see  the  throngs  of  pleasure  seekers  on  their  way  to  the  river  and  golf 
grounds. 

The  most  rigid  frequenters  of  places  of  Jewish  worship  must  acknowledge  that 
the  old  laws  have  slackened,  and  that  modified  ones  must  be  instituted  to  harmonize 
with  the  growing  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  the  modern  Jew  participates  as  much  as 
his  Christian  brother.  The  Jewish  parent  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  to  re-kindle  the 
fading  name,  I  grant,  but  I  think  great  assistance  should  be  found  inside  the  Synagogue 
as  well. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  on  much  the  same  subject  as  the  present  one. 
I  hope  that  many  to-day  will  support  my  views.  I  said  inside  the  Synagogue  help 
should  come.  I  think  there  is  a  great  need  for  intimate  sympathy  between  ministers 
and  their  flocks.  I  think  that  if  the  ministers  would  try  and  gain  the  confidence  of  the  • 
youthful  members  by  intimate  personal  intercourse  with  them,  and  by  discussing 
openly  the  reasons  they  give  for  absenting  themselves  week  after  week  from  Synagogue, 
they  would  become  in  much  closer  touch  with  their  trend  of  thought  than  they  are 
at  present. 

Before  sitting  down  I  should  like  to  mention  that  there  is  much  I  had  wished  to 
touch  upon,  but  I  should  be  outside  the  scope  assigned  to  this  Conference  were  I  to  do 
so.  I  hope,  however,  that  those  who  have  so  kindly  listened  to  me  to-day  will  be  able 
to  see  in  the  Jewish  press  my  suggestions,  and  I  hope  that  those  friends  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  vital  question  will  support  me  by  their  suggestions  ;  also,  that  together 
we  may  be  able  to  crush  out  this  growing  apathy  and  sow  fresli  religious  enthusiasm 
in  the  breasts  of  the  young  people  of  this  present  young  century. 

Mrs.  GouiiPSTEiN  spoke  on  the  subject  of  home  worship.  The  great  need  was 
religious  earnestness.  She  would  like  to  have  heard  from  Miss  Montagu  some  practical 
advice  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  fear  of  cant.  In  many  walks  of  life  they  heard  the 
remark  "  Oh  !  I'm  not  religious."  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  distinction  to  reject 
religion.  She  had  often  seen  home  prayer  travestied  by  the  way  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  She  would  suggest  that  when  Hebrew  and  translation  are  taught  at  school 
the  attitude  of  prayer  should  be  inculcated  at  the  same  time.  Reverence  for  prayer 
could  only  be  assured  by  the  frequency  of  home  worship.  If  the  breadwinner  had 
to  be  less. and  less  at  home,  the  mother  should  take  his  place.  They  were  trying 
to  reintroduce  home  worship  in  America. 

The  CHIKF  RABBI  said  that  he  had  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  paper  just 
read,  and  to  the  discussion  thereon.  Miss  Lily  Montagu's  address  on  home  worship 
was  instinct  with  lofty  spiritual  aspiration  and  illumined  with  sound  practical  counsel. 
He  would  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  remedies  for  the  scant  attendance  at  Divine  Wor- 
ship, which  Mrs.  Henriques  had  spoken  of,  within  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  him. 
F,verything  depended  upon  the  personal  effort  of  the  minister.  W'orshippers  at  the 
Bayswater  Synagogue  would  remember  that  when  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  minis- 
tering there,  the  place  of  worship  was  crowded  every  Sabbath.  This  lie  attributed 
in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  both  in  his  pulpit  addresses  and  in  personal  inter- 
course he  emphasised  the  value  of  public  worship.  When  a  congregant  was  absent, 
he  made  a  point  of  calling  on  him  and  inquiring  into  the  cause.  They  should  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Christian  clergy,  whose  favourite  saying  was.  that  a  house- 
going  parson  made  a  church-going  people.  He  had  to  admit,  with  profound  concern, 
that  there  was  a  marked  falling-ofT  in  Synagogue  attendance  within  the  last  few 
years.  This  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  weakening  of  the  religious  sense,  but 
primarily  to  the  increasing  stress  of  competition.  One  of  the  saddest  features  was 
the  d  secration  of  the  Sabbath  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  Jewish  hca.ds  of  places 
of  business  to  take  young  co-religionists  into  their  employ.  What  great  service 
could  their  sisters  render  the  cause  by  seeking  to  overcome  their  husbands' 
reluctance  in  this  respect  !  Mrs.  Henriques  had  referred  to  the  attendance  of 
our  sons  at  public  schools.  No  valid  objection  could  be  offered  to  such 
attendance,  provided  that  pupils  were  placed  in  Jewish  houses,  such  as  had 
been  established  in  connection  with  Clifton  and  Cheltenham  Colleges.  But  he  must 
confess  that  nothing  filled  him  with  graver  misgivings  as  to  the  future  of  Judaism 
in  this  country  than  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increasing  number  of  parents  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  their  sons  to  non-Jewish  Boarding  Schools  and  Houses, 
where  Jewish,  home  worship  was  altogether  lacking.  Was  it  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  sons  reared  in  such  an  atmosphere  evinced  no  desire  for  joining  public  worship 
as  they  grew  up  ?  Was  there  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  absence  of  Jewish 
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religious  influence  at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives  would  cause  them 
to  become  hereafter  ashamed  of  their  Judaism,  to  degenerate  into  materialists,  persons 
sans  foi  et  sans  loi  ?  He  could  not  but  stigmatise  indifferentism  on  this  subject 
as  an  act  of  grave  disloyalty.  Dr.  ADLER  then  spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation 
of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  students  at  the  Cambridge  University  for  Divine 
Worship  on  Sabbaths. 

Mrs.  POLACK,  of  Clifton,  said  that  reverence  in  home  worship  should  be  inculcated, 
Most  people  taught  their  children  to  say  prayers,  but  very  few  to  pray.  The  charge 
of  materialism  was  frequently  levelled  against  Jews,  and  she  feared  with  good  reason. 
The  intoxication  of  pleasure  was  killing  a  good  deal  of  religion.  Parents  wished  their 
children  to  have  a  very  good  time,  and  they  became  selfish  in  consequence. 

Mr.  CLAUDE  0.  MONTEFIOKE  interposed  for  a  few  moments  to  make  some  remarks 
which  he  should  have  made  on  the  previous  day  if  he  had  been  able  to  be  present, 
and  w-hich  he  feared  were  somewhat  out  of  order  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
Tie  wished  to  offer  congratulations  to  those  who  had  organised  so  successful  a  Con- 
ference. Its  first  originator  was  his  friend  Mrs.  Simmons.  He  remembered  the 
day  when  she  came  and  spoke  to  him  about  her  idea.  Not  long  after  a  great  sorrow 
befell  her.  Many  persons  would  under  such  circumstances  have  put  the  thought 
away,  but  she  persevered  with  it.  She  managed  to  group  round  her  many  workers, 
so  that  her  project  became  a  realised  fact.  He  would  express  their  deep  appreciation 
and  humble  gratitude  for  what  had  been  brought  about.  It  was  a  great  triumph, 
and  if  the  discussion  continued  on  the  high  level  to  which  it  had  attained,  this  Con- 
ference would  prove  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  community,  and  it  would 
be  succeeded  by  many  other  Conferences. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  GRB:EN  said  that  within  the  home  lay  the  true  secret  of  any  revival 
that  was  to  come  about  in  Judaism.  When  he  saw  people  going  through  all  sorts  of 
pantomime  while  they  were  supposed  to  be  at  prayers,  he  could  almost  excuse  children 
for  not  being  observant.  He  objected  to  the  celebration  of  Christmas  in  Jewish 
households,  and  the  maintenance  of  such  un-Jewish  customs  as  Santa  Claus.  It  was 
sad  to  see  Jewish  girls  who  had  seen  a  good  example  set  by  their  parents,  setting  up 
new  homes  of  their  own,  from  which  all  religion  was  divorced. 

The  Rev.  MORRIS  JOSEPH  thought  that  the  two  principal  papers  to  which  they 
had  listened  were  so  to  speak  the  complement  one  of  the  other.  Mrs.  Henriques 
had  asked  how  it  is  that  the  Synagogue  fails  with  the  younger  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  more  especially  the  male  members.  The  answer  was  suggested  by 
Miss  Montagu,  who  had  shown  that  attendance  at  Synagogue  depended  upon  the 
frequency  of  home  worship.  He  had  made  a  study  for  some  years  past  of  the  failure 
of  the  Synagogue,  and  he  held  that  unless  worshippers  came  to  Synagogue  with  a  truly 
devout  feeling  the  services  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  them. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  COHEN  said  :  "  To  breathe  the  spirit  of  our  faith  into  our  children  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  familiarize  them  with  that  amazing  narrative  of  a  people 
storm-tossed  from  country  to  country,  robbed,  burned,  reviled,  exiled  and  persecuted 
through  two  thousand  years  by  the  armed  hosts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  whose  sole 
weapon  of  preservation  and  defence  has  been  a  perfect  faith — that  is  part  of  the  task 
of  Religious  Education,  and  that  is  a  task  in  which  we  women  have  a  most  weighty 
share. 

In  this  country,  religious  persecution  has  ceased.  The  Victorian  Era  has  given 
us  religious  toleration  and  civil  emancipation,  and  British  Judaism  has  given  the 
Victorian  era  a  great  judge,  a  great  statesman,  and  many  distinguished  and  nationally 
useful  citizens.  The  bond  of  common  suffering  and  common  danger  thus  no  longer 
binds  us  together  in  this  country.  Young  Israelites  educated  at  English  schools 
do  not  experience  the  baneful  influence  of  religious  persecution.  But  religious 
persecution  gave  a  stimulus  and  an  intense  significance  to  religious  observances,  such 
as  the  rising  and  just  risen  generations  cannot  understand.  It  behoves  us  then  to 
emphasise  other  bonds  of  religious  brotherhood  to  our  children  in  a  free  country. 
It  seems  to  me  essential  that  Jewish  parents  should  realise  this  new  aspect  of  Judaism, 
to  help  the  vitality  of  Judaism  as  a  living  force.  Jewish  mothers  should  understand 
it,  and  teach  it  to  their  children.  We  believe  that  guidance  and  help  in  this  work  will 
be  of  great  use  and  comfort  to  many  of  our  co-religionists,  and  we  welcome  the  pioneer 
efforts  of  Miss  Montagu  and  others  in  this  direction,  and  hope  to  see  such  efforts 
multiplied.  Among  other  efforts,  I  think  one  of  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  effectual 
is  the  plan  of  giving  to  girls  a  series  of  lessons  in  and  lectures  on  the  tenets  of  our  faith 
and  its  ethical  standpoint — and  on  the  Bible — and  crowning  the  course  of  instruction 
with  an  examination  and  a  special  devotional  service,  thus  giving  girls  an  appropriate 
equivalent  to  the  !"11¥*B"Q  as  well  as  a  religious  knowledge  that  will  grow  with 
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their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  go  far  towards  helping  that 
supremely  responsible  maternal  task  of  printing  on  the  infant  mind  its  first  concep- 
tion of  the  Almighty. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  questions.  Hebrew  is  one  of  them.  Personally, 
I  have  a  keen  feeling  for  Hebrew.  As  a  modern  Jewish  philosopher  puts  it,"  We  are  a 
people  without  a  fatherland,  but  with  a  mother-tongue.  There  is  the  spiritual  origin- 
ality—the miracle  of  history."  And  what  a  mother-tongue  !  In  it  the  most  perfect 
religious  poetry  found  utterance.  To  cut  off  the  knowledge  of  the  Psalms  jn  Hebrew 
from  our  children— nay  more,  not  to  familiarize  them  with  the  beautiful  musical 
sound  of  them,  and  rapid  simple  form  of  expression — seems  to  me  like  cutting  off  a 
sixth  sense.  "If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 
The  translation,  beautiful  as  it  is,  inevitably  loses  some  of  the  "  nuances  "  of  meaning, 
and  is  occasionally  perverted  from  its  original  meaning  to  suit  an  ephemeral  phase  of 
thought.  But — I  hear  it  said — it  is  so  difficult  to  find  time  for  Hebrew  with  the  many  other 
necessary  subjects  of  study.  The  solution  of  that  difficulty  is  to  begin  young — very 
young.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  should  be  a  Kindergarten  "  occupation  "  in  brush 
work  or  fret  work,  or  scissors  work.  The  letters  should  be  wedded  to  their  quaint 
pictorial  meanings,  and  a  little  vocabulary  thus  formed  insensibly.  The  simple  and 
primitive  forms  of  the  language  make  it  a  peculiarly  easy  infantile  study.  Yellin  has 
issued  a  most  ideal  primer  for  young  children,  and  many  of  our  teachers  are  adopting 
and  adapting  his  methods. 

The  Rev.  ABRAHAM  WOLF,  of  Manchester,  said  that  while  many  evils  and  remedies 
had  been  suggested,  there  was  one  evil  which  had  been  overlooked  :  many  Jews  were 
ignorant  of  the  real  differences  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  It  was  desirable 
from  evidence  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  that  they  should  be  taught  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  religions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  GASTER  felt  that  no  changes  in  the  ritual  would  bring  people  to 
public  worship.  Pride  of  race  and  a  knowledge  of  their  past  history  were  found 
more  frequently  among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich,  and  that  was  the  sentiment 
that  attracted  people  to  the  Synagogue.  He  hoped  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Conference  would  be  to  deepen  the  feeling  of  spirituality  which  had  been  aroused  by 
Miss  Montagu's  paper. 

The  Chairwoman,  Mrs.  SOLOMONS, wished  to  endorse  the  views  of  Miss  Montagu,  that 
our  social  life  and  work,  if  not  animated  by  practical  religion,  was  a  dead  and  despicable 
thing.  The  want  of  good  books  and  good  teachers  was  greater  in  the  provinces  than 
in  London.  They  were  grateful  to  the  late  Mrs.  Montefiore  for  her  "  Daily  Prayer 
Book."  But  many  more  such  books  were  needed  to  fight  the  materialism  of  the 
prosperous  classes. 


CARE    OF    WORK    GIRLS. 

Occupation  and  Recreation  of  our  Work  Girls. 

BY  Miss  RAPHAEL. 

TUB  work  of  the  Manchester  Jewish  Ladies'  Visiting  Association  is  so  wide  and  far 
reaching  that  it  must  of  necessity  include  the  welfare  of  the  work-girls,  and  this  it 
does  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Where  the  children,  the  aged  and  the  sick,  are  so 
carefully  tended,  and  where  the  general  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  houses  receive 
the  best  of  attention,  the  benefit  is  felt  by  all. 

Children  in  Manchester  remain  at  school  as  a  rule  until  the  age  of  fourteen. 
This  may  seem  hard  for  the  parents  at  the  time,  but  in  the  end  it  will  prove  a  blessing, 
for  a  critical  time  in  girlhood  will  be  spent  in  happy  school-life,  instead  of  in  the  work- 
shop. 

In  most  cases,  as  soon  as  the  age  limit  is  reached,  the  child  is  taken  from  school, 
and  either  remains  at  home  for  a  time  or   drifts  into  one  of  the  occupations  open 
her. 

If  we  arrange,  as  we  hope  to  do,  that  the  last  year  of  school  life  be  spent  in  learning 
Household  Management,  we  shall  have  in  the  future  young  housewives  who  have 
been  taught  practical  domestic  work  in  all  its  branches  under  easy  but  thorough 


discipline.  The  importance  of  household  duties  will  be  learned,  and  will  make  an 
everlasting  impression,  as  it  will  be  taught  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  the  most  highly 
appreciated,  and  a  link  will  thus  be  made  between  actual  school  life  and  outside  work. 

Occupations  of  Women  and  GirJs. 

In  the  latest  census  of  Lancashire  published  last  month,  we  find  women  and  girls 
are  employed  as  follows  : — 

In  the  cotton  manufacture        274,373 

As  domestic  servants        ..  ..         ..         ..          ..         ..  117,636 

As     charwomen                 ..  ..          ..          ..          ..         ..  52,491 

In  the  manufacture  of  wool  and    silk,   and    in    dyeing  12,043 

And  as  clerks        . .         . .  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  5,579. 

These  numbers  include  few,   if  any,  of  our  Jewish  girls. 

On  the  books  of  our  Evening  Classes  we  entered  this  season  the  names  of  between 
300  and  400  members,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  engaged  as  tailoresses  and  soap- 
makers,  while  others  are  waterproofers,  machinists,  cigarette  makers,  shop-assistants 
and  dressmakers. 

The  reason  of  this  choice  is  not  hard  ;  to  find  work  must  be  chosen  which  will 
not  interfere  with  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  and  Holy  days.  The  tailoring  trade 
is  in  many  cases  very  trying  for  girls,  especially  where  they  remain  idle  until  Thurs- 
day, and  then  have  a  rush  of  work  which  keeps  them  busy  for  two  days  and  until 
the  nights  are  far  advanced. 

Where  the  work-shop  is  in  the  house,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  evade  the  Inspector  on  his  visits  by  leading  him  to  believe  that  those  employed 
belong  to  the  family. 

This  life  of  alternate  idleness,  and  what  must  be  called  "  sweating,"  is  bound  to 
tell  at  last  on  the  health,  and  we  have  many  ailing  girls  in  our  midst,  whose  weakness 
often  takes  the  form  of  anaemia,  which  is  sometimes  followed  by  that  terrible  disease 
consumption.  < 

We  cannot  hope  to  change  the  state  6f  things,  but  we  can  and  do  try  to  make 
the  girls  understand  and  act  up  to  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  so  that  they  can  better 
bear  the  strain  of  the  many  hours  of  standing  or  sitting  in  a  close  atmosphere.  It 
seems  hard  that  girls,  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  a  higher  kind  of  work, 
cannot  follow,  on  account  of  their  religion,  that  for  which  they  seem  specially  adapted. 
We  try  to  remedy  that  by  giving  them  opportunities  of  pursuing  favourite  studies 
in  their  spare  time  for  their  own  pleasure  if  not  for  profit. 

Domestic   Service. 

Our  girls  have  at  pressnt  the  strongest  objection  to  entering  domestic  service. 
We  feel  this  a  great  pity,  and  it  is  a  decided  loss  to  the  community,  that  when  nurse 
maids  are  engaged  for  our  little  ones,  they  should  not  be  Jewesses.  Mothers  would 
have  far  more  ease  of  mind  if  they  could  feel  they  were  entrusting  their  children 
to  competent  nurses  of  their  own  faith. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  recreation  of  our  work-girls  was  awakened  many  years 
ago,  when  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Association  organised  social  gatherings  that  were 
held  each  Monday  evening,  members  of  the  Committee  attending  in  turns  to  entertain 
the  girls  and  often  give  them  instruction  when  it  was  necessary.  These  were  lively 
times  in  many  ways,  and  real  good  followed  these  early  efforts. 

Visits  to  Picture  Galleries  and  to  the  Ladies'  homes  were  the  forms  of  special 
recreation  at  this  period. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Henriques  took  a  deep,  personal  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  girls, 
and  she  was  sincerely  missed  when  she  left  Manchester  to  make  her  home  in  London. 
Knowledge  of  the  exact  condition  of  things  which  she  possessed,  and  which  was  the 
growth  of  years,  cannot  easily  be  gained,  and  we  felt  lost  for  a  time  without  her  sym- 
pathetic help.  We  found  later  on  that  the  same  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  the  cordial  support  of  one  who  is  with  us  no  more,  Mrs.  Edward  Behrens. 

Both  publicly  and  by  private  means  she  spared  no  pains  to  give  her  help  and 
advice  in  every  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  improving  of  the  condition 
of"  the  work-girls,  and  helping  them  over  the  delicate  bridge  between  the  school- 
girl's life  and  life  in  the  world.  She  was  especially  interested  in  the  school  children's 
club,  a  self-supporting  club  which  has  existed  among  the  eldest  school  girls  for  many 
years  ;  'and  it  was  a  never  failing  source  of  interest  to  her  to  see  as  work-girls  those 
whom  she  remembered  as  scholars,  and  to  hear  of  their  well-being. 
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There  are  many  now  in  our  midst  who  were  strengthened  by  her  kindly  help 
and  advice  in  their  hour  of  need,  and  who  will  ever  remember  her  as  the  highest 
type  of  strong,  sweet,  just,  gracious  womanhood. 

Sabbath    Services. 

About  ten  years  ago  it  was  decided  after  some  discussion  to  hold  Sabbath  Services 
each  week.  They  were  meant  to  give  the  girls  an  opportunity  of  meeting  on  the 
Sabbath,  of  becoming  familiar  with  our  most  beautiful  prayers,  and  of  learning  their 
duty  as  Israelites  and  English  women  from  the  never-failing  source  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  were  started  in  due  course,  and  have  continued  with  little  outward  change 
from  their  original  plain,  simple  form. 

One  change  there  has  been — the  greatest  possible  one — the  leader  has  gone, 
the  one  to  whom  the  services  were  a  delight,  for  he  organized  them  and  conducted 
them  whenever  it  was  possible.  As  long  as  this  generation  lasts,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Simmons  will  be  associated  with  all  that  is  sympathetic,  kind,  and  helpful,  and  to 
no  part  of  the  community  was  he  more  devoted  than  to  the  work -girls.  He  visited 
them  in  their  sorrow  and  sickness,  when  he  never  failed  to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  rejoice  in  their  happiness  and  share  their  simple  pleasures. 
In  the  most  trying  cases  when  all  else  failed,  his  was  the  gentle  voice  to  restore  the 
lost  self-respect,  and  lead  to  a  new  start  being  made 

The  short  weekly  address  given  at  the  service  was  the  perfection  of  simple  religious 
teaching.  It  was  no  wonder  an  improvement  took  place  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
girls,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed,  or  have  a  higher  ideal  of  their  duty  as  Jewish 
daughters  and  sisters  and  future  wives  and  mothers. 

They  learned  that  the  future  of  our  race  will  depend  on  the  goodness  of  the  women, 
and  that  while  all  cannot  be  clever  and  beautiful,  each  one  can  improve  the  world 
by  cultivating  gentleness,  piety,  firmness,  and  graciousness.  Women  may  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  public  functions  of  our  religion,  but  it  is  the  mother,  sister,  or 
wife  of  the  man  who  helps  him  in  some  way  to  perform  each  religious  observance. 

He  taught  them  that  there  need  be  no  question  of  "  Women's  Rights ; "  a  gir 
and  woman  will  always  have  them  so  long  as  she  does  her  duty  well,  and  remembers 
that  she  was  created  as  the  helper  of  man,  to  try  to  encourage  him  to  nobler  efforts, 
and  to  be  ever  ready  with  words  and  actions  of  kindness,  tenderness  and  charity. 
The  true  woman  should  be  the  soul  of  her  home,  and  if  she  wants  to  be  happy,  should 
cultivate  cheerfulness  and  make  the  best  of  her  surroundings,  and  then  she  will  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  think  much  of  the  faults  of  others. 

No  work  is  degrading  into  which  is  put  the  best  effort ;  no  task  too  trivial  to 
be  well  done  ;  no  life  too  busy  for  acts  of  kindness. 

By  such  teachings,  and  above  all  by  the  living  example  before  them,  the  hearts 
of  our  girls  were  reached,  and  the  tone  of  each  endeavour  raised.  The  seeds  thus 
planted  have  taken  root,  and  we  are  glad  to  feel  that  our  religion  itself  has  been  the 
chief  means  by  which  we  have  influenced  large  numbers  of  workers. 

The  services  still  continue,  and  have  been  conducted  for  the  past  two  years  by 
Mr.  Epstein,  of  Owens  College,  who  by  his  never-failing  earnestness  has  done  much 
to  keep  alive  the  true  spirit  of  religious  devotion. 

School   Board  Classes. 

A  few  years  ago  a  new  departure  was  made  when  the  control  of  the  classes  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Manchester  School  Board.  Although  the  management, 
choice  of  teaching,  staff  and  subjects  to  be  taught  were  left  in  our  hands,  the  change 
was  not  made  without  many  misgivings.  There  has  been  a  distinct  gain  in  many 
ways,  for  the  girls  who  have  attended  the  classes  have  improved  their  education, 
and  have  learned  many  useful  arts,  while  large  numbers  of  foreign  pupils  have  been 
taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language. 

Recreation. 

The  girls  meet  each  Saturday  evening  in  the  winter  for  games  and  other  pastimes, 
and  once  a  month  we  hold  social  gatherings  which  are  largely  attended. 

Each  of  these  gatherings  is  arranged  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  whose 
riends  very  often  entertain  the  girls  in  various  ways,  while  the  lady  herself  provides 
refreshments.  We  encourage  the  girls  to  entertain  themselves  as  much  as  possible, 
and  they  are  gradually  learning  to  find  their  own  recreation  when  they  meet.  In 
the  summer  months  the  recreation  takes  the  form  of  day  excursions  m  the  country 
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These  picnics  are  among  the  happiest  times  in  the  year.    Our  holiday  home  at  Chinley 
in  Derbyshire,  has  long  been  the  favourite  spot  chosen  for  the  outings. 

The  girls  who  pass  year  after  year  in  the  rush  of  noisy  streets,  busy  work-shops 
and  crowded  homes  enjoy  these  days  of  quiet  pleasure  to  the  full.  Each  sight  and 
sound  in  the  country  has  a  charm  for  them,  and  we  feel  that  the  hours  spent  together 
among  the  beautiful  hills,  not  only  show  us  our  girls  in  a  new  light,  but  prove  to  us 
that  the  love  of  nature  is  strong  in  our  people,  and  they  are  ready  to  learn  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  earth.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  and  one  to  be  seen  many  times  in  the 
summer,  when  a  party  of  girls  neatly  dressed  assemble,  filled  with  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  a  day  in  the  open  air  with  a  four  or  five  hours'  ramble  and  climb. 

Bulb    Club. 

A  new  feature  this  season  was  the  Bulb  Club,  which  proved  a  success.  We  bought 
a  large  number  of  hyacinth  bulbs  which  were  sold  to  the  girls  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  for  3d.  each.  Full  instructions  were  given  as  to  the  care  and  attention 
they  required,  and  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  white,  blue,  and  red  bloom  to  be 
shown  in  the  spring.  The  plants  were  sent  in  last  month  and  made  a  highly  satis- 
factory display,  and  now  we  are  hoping  to  have  a  show  of  summer  flowers  later  on 
in  the  season. 

The  history  of  the  work-girls  of  Manchester  cannot  be  complete  without  some 
mention  being  made  of  the  many  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  school,  and 
who  are  doing  much  now  in  many  ways  to  help  in  the  best  work  in  the  community. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  there  are  several  societies  for  girls  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Working  Men's  Club,  all  of  which  do  good  work. 

We  can  show,  in  our  busy,  crowded  city  a  body  of  intelligent,  well-conducted 
young  women  and  girls,  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud  ;  but  we  have  no  large  insti- 
tution of  which  to  tell ;  it  is  by  no  great  scheme  that  our  girls  have  been  befriended  ; 
but  it  is  by  the  simple  natural  means  I  have  tried  to  described  that  we  bring  into  the 
monotony  of  their  daily  work  thoughts  and  feelings  which  brighten  and  elevate 
the  lives  of  our  work-girls. 

The  Care  of  Girls  after  School  Life. 
BY  Miss  ADLER. 

THERE  is  probably  no  fact  of  greater  interest  to  the  student  of  modern  social 
ethics  than  that  growing  sense  of  responsibility  of  class  to  class,  wihch  is  seen  more 
especially  in  our  relations  to  the  children  and  the  younger  members  of  the  common- 
wealth of  labour.  Despite  the  survival  of  ancient  prejudices  and  the  occasional  back- 
wash of  conservative  instincts,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  on  the  whole  sets  steadily 
forwards  towards  securing  more  efficient  education  and  better  conditions  of  work  and 
play  for  our  working  class  population.  Twenty  years  ago  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  were 
in  many  districts  of  London  an  unknown  quantity.  Now  the  Girls'  Club  Directory 
gives  a  list  of  360  Clubs  and  Guilds  for  the  Metropolis  alone,  while  the  number  of 
kindred  associations  for  boys  is,  of  course,  considerably  greater. 

But  although  something  has  been  done  both  in  our  own  and  in  the  general  com- 
munity to  get  into  touch  with  girls  who  have  left  school,  there  is  still  much  need  for 
strenuous  effort  and  personal  service.  We  have  three  clubs  which  are  well  organised 
and  managed,  but  they  are  absurdly  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  our  large  Jewish 
population.  There  have  also  been  but  few  attempts  to  bridge  over  that  gap  between 
school  life  and  the  securing  of  employment,  a  gap  which,  if  allowed  to  become  a  chasm, 
may  have  such  serious  results  on  the  moulding  of  character  and  the  development  of 
habits  of  order  and  punctuality.  Even  if  a  girl  is  sent  to  work  immediately  on  re- 
receiving  exemption  from  school  attendance,  the  employment  chosen  for  her  is  often 
that  of  some  underpaid,  overcrowded  season  trade,  carried  on  in  stuffy  workshops  in 
narrow,  stuffy  streets.  For  the  parents  eager  to  secure  high  wages  in  the  present, 
without  'much  thought  for  the  future,  seldom  consult  the  individual  taste  of  a  girl 
when  choosing  a  trade  for  her,  and  the  girl,  herself  unaware  of  any  other  outlet  for 
her  energies,  seldom  thinks  of  resisting  her  parents'  wishes  by  endeavouring  to  obtain 
employment  under  better  conditions.  There  is  not  much  originality  displayed,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  choice  of  occupations  by  East  End  parents.  Fashion  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  selection.  Tf  Sarah  at  No.  20  earns  a  fair  wage  at  button-holing  during  the  busy 
season,  her  neighbours,  Rachel  and  Polly,  in  the  same  street,  will  probably  follow  in  her 
footsteps,  even  if  they  have  shown  aptitude  at  school  for  work  of  a  more  skilled 
description.  Very  often  too  there  will  be  no  one  available  to  advise  the  child  or  her 
parents  how  to  get  over  the  initial  difficulties  of  apprenticeship,  or  how  to  obtain 
employment  at  one  of  the  better-class  workshops  or  factories  by  applying  to  the 
Industrial  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
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Miss  Raphael  has  told  you  what  measures  are  taken  in  Manchester  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  Jewish  girls  after  they  have  left  school.  I  propose  saying  something  : — 

First.  On  the  opportunities  we  have  had  of  getting  into  touch  with  girls  during 
the  last  year  of  school  life. 

Secondly.  On  the  organisations,  educational,  industrial,  and  social,  which  aim  at 
helping  them  to  help  themselves. 

Thirdly.  A  word  or  two  on  the  many  things  which  remain  to.be  done. 

(1.)  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  many  opportunities  for  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  a  girl  and  her  parents  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  School  Manager. 
Whether  the  School  Manager  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  a  denominational  school 
or  appointed  by  the  great  Metropolitan  Board,  the  sphere  of  activity  is  equally  large 
and  interesting.  As  a  visitor  for  the  Childrens'  County  Holiday  Fund,  or  as  a"  helper 
or  adviser  in  family  difficulties,  in  distress  or  illness,  the  manager  who  has  done  her 
work  conscientiously  has  a  great  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  parents  when  the 
moment  comes  for  the  girl  to  leave  school.  She  can  say  to  them,  "  I  know  your  child 
well,  we  have  been  friends  for  years;  I  think  you  understand  that  I  value  her  welfare 
as  much  as  you  do,  and  that  I  want  to  find  her  work  for  which  she  is  best  fitted." 
Very  often  the  appeal  is  not  in  vain.  It  is  important,  however,  that  this  question  of 
work  should  not  be  left  until  the  girl  has  completed  her  attendance  ;  the  momentous 
subject  should  be  talked  over  and  the  occupation  decided  on  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  exemption  day  arrives.  For  success  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  lessons  of  .punc- 
tuality and  regularity  learnt  at  school  can  be  carried  over  into  the  life  of  the  workshop 
or  factory,  for  these,  indeed,  are  but  a  stepping-stone  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nothing 
tends  to  destroy  so  much  a  girl's  capacity  for  industry  and  application  and  neatness 
as  a  month  or  two  spent  at  home  in  dawdling  over  a  small  round  of  household  duties, 
often  unwashed  and  slatternly  during  half  of  the  day. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  School  Manager  can  help  the  elder  scholar 
during  the  transition  stage  from  school  to  workshop.  It  remains  now  to  be  seen 
what  educational,  industrial,  and  social  organisations  can  do  to  second  these  efforts. 

2.  (a.)  On  the  educational  side  there  are,  of  course,the  evening  continuation  schools. 
They  could  be  of  far  greater  benefit  than  they  are  now,  if  teachers  and  managers  would 
advise  a  girl  on  leaving  school  what  subjects  should  be  studied.  For  instance,  if  a  girl 
who  is  apprenticed  to  embroidery  can  learn  something  more  of  drawing  or  design, 
she  will  probably  be  able  to  work  at  the  higher  branches  of  the  art.  A  knowledge  of 
book-keeping,  for  instance,  will  not  come  amiss  to  a  girl  who  aspires  to  be  a  forewoman 
or  stock-room  keeper.  But  the  evening  schools  are  primarily  to  continue  the  studies 
of  school  life,  and  it  is  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  that  flitting  from  school  to  school 
and  from  class  to  class  so  fatal  to  efficient  instruction,  that  the  friend  of  the  newly 
emancipated  day  scholar  can  give  good  service,  especially  by  occasional  visits  of  inquiry 
as  to  progress  made,  and  by  taking  every  opportunity  to  encourage  and  stimulate  to 
fresh  effort. 

(b.)  To  touch  on  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  question,  the  School  Manager  who  is 
engaged  in  securing  the  apprenticeship  of  young  workers  as  they  leave  school  must 
know  at  least  something  of  factory  legislation.  She  should  have  visited  both  factories 
and  workshops,  the  best  and  the  worst  of  them  if  possible,  so  that  when  helping  to 
place  an  apprentice  she  should  know  what  to  seek  and  what  to  avoid.  It  would  be 
well  to  obtain  from  one  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Councils,  which  exist  in  all  the 
larger  cities  of  the  kingdom,  information  regarding  the  conditions  of  work  and 
apprenticeship  in  the  more  highly-skilled  industries  of  the  town.  The  difficulty  of 
Sabbath  observance  is  a  very  real  one.  In  London,  however,  the  Industrial  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  has  established  relations  with  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployers, who  are  willing  to  give  facilities  to  Jewish  apprentices,  and  who  will,  if  they 
prove  capable,  retain  them  in  the  workshops  after  the  term  of  apprenticeship  has 
expired.  Similar  committees  could  doubtless  be  organised  in  such  centres  as  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham.  An  association  of  this  kind,  pledged  to 
aim  at  certain  objects,  can  usually  in  negotiating  with  business  houses  make  better 
terms  than  can  be  secured  by  individuals  acting  alone.  There  are  usually 
initial  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  they  are  worth  surmounting,  if  by  this  means 
it  is  possible  to  wean  our  girls  from  the  overcrowded  sub-divided  tailoring  industry. 
It  is  frequently  found  that  an  additional  three  months'  apprenticeship  is  accepted 
instead  of  Sabbath  and  holidays. 

Woman's  employment  is  frequently  underpaid,  mainly  because  it  is  miskillrd. 
Such  branches  of  the  needlework  trades  as  buttonholing,  waistcoat  finishing,  coat- 
felling,  and  baisting.  and  cap  finishing  remain  popular  with  parents  and  children,  and 
therefore  overcrowded,  because  only  a  very  short  term  of  apprenticeship  is  needed, 
and  the  maximum  wage  is  soon  reached.  The  nine  slack  months  are  forgotten  in  the 
pleasure  of  gaining  fairly  high'wages  during  three  months  of  the  year.  The  certainty, 
too,  of  their  ultimate  marriage  is  another  argument  which  prevents  parents  from 
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Sending  their  girls  to  such  highly-skilled  trades  as  jewel-case  making  with  its  high 
wages  and  excellent  conditions  of  work,  for  four  years  of  apprenticeship. 

Another  objection  raised  by  parents  to  apprenticeship  is  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  girls  are  forced  to  waste  the  first  six  months  of  their  time  by  being  used  as 
messengers  and  general  factotums  by  the  adult  members  of  a  workshop.  There  is  more 
than  a  substratum  of  truth  in  this  allegation,  and  most  industrial  authorities  are  now  of 
opinion  that  far  more  would  be  learnt  by  a  year's  study  at  a  technical  school  than  by 
three  years' apprenticeship  in  a  workshop.  Schools,  where  the  elements  of  skilled  trades 
are  taught,  such  as  French  flower-making,  or  applied  design,  would  enable  a  girl  to  enter 
a  factory  with  considerable  knowledge  of  a  trade,  and  already  capable  of  earning  fair 
wages.  The  London  County  Council  has  established  technical  classes  for  girls  in  many 
districts  of  London.  A  large  number  of  free  scholarships  are  given  away  every  year. 
But  the  subjects  taught  are  mainly  cooking,  laundry,  and  housewifery,  and  are 
intended  to  render  the  scholars  more  efficient  housewives  and  only  indirectly  to  act  as 
an  inducement  to  girls  to  enter  domestic  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  percentage  of 
those  who  take  up  such  work  is,  I  am  told,  very  small,  about  one  in  twenty,  but  I 
believe  that  no  statistics  are  available.  In  London  there  is  an  almost  invincible 
objection  to  domestic  service  on  the  part  of  girls  and  their  parents.  This  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  year  of  service  is  probably  harder  than  any  other  of  their  whole 
life.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  state  that  among  the  Russian  Jews  domestic  service  is  un- 
doubtedly considered  a  degradation.  I  have  known  young  women  taken  away 
from  situations  by  their  friends  shortlyibefore  marriage,  so  that  the  bridegroom  should 
be  unaware  that  his  bride  had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  so-called  menial  occupation.  I 
think  that  domestic  service  will  continue  unattractive  to  our  girls  so  long  as  in  a  small 
household  the  work  remains  hard  and  the  leisure  scanty,  while  in  the  larger  house- 
holds the  youngest  member  below  stairs  is  the  drudge  of  the  upper  servants.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  training  homes,  well  ordered  and  sanitary  as  they 
usually  are,  yet  seem  insufferably  dull  to  girls,  whose  early  life  has  been  passed  in  the 
many -coloured  experiences  of  Whitechapel  Road,  and  to  whom  the  gossip  of  neigh  - 
hours  and  the  evening  saunter  in  the  streets  are  two  of  the  pleasantest  aspects  of  life. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  domestic  service  will  become  more  popular  with  the  coming 
generation  of  girls  unless  the  period  of  training  is  made  brighter  and  more  varied, 
with  occasional  outings  to  places  of  interest  to  take  the  place  of  the  visits  to  parent 
and  friends,  which  would  probably  be  the  method  of  spending  leisure  when  in  service. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  so  few  Jewish  girls  take  up  that  most  pleasant  branch 
of  domestic  service,  that  of  children's  nurses.  I  think  the  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
young  women  feel  themselves  to  be  unfitted  for  the  work.  They  are  on  the  whole 
perhaps  too  highly  strung  and  too  nervous  in  temperament  for  the  charge  of  high- 
spirited,  excitable  small  people,  and  do  not  possess  the  needful  patience  and  calmness 
of  manner.  Laundry  work  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  possible  occupation  for  our 
girls,  but,  although  collar  and  finery  ironing  are  fairly  well  paid,  the  conditions  of  work 
are  not  such  as  would  warrant  their  being  recommended  as  high-class  trades.  Inquiries 
made  some  months  ago  at  a  number  of  laundries  elicited  the  fact  that  the  more  skilled 
branches  of  the  work,  namely,  starching  and  ironing,  always  necessitate  Saturday 
employment.  I  think  on  the  whole  those  trades  which  are  most  to  be  commended 
are  upholstery,  book-binding,  book-folding,  the  best  kind  of  flower-making, 
purse-making,  the  higher  branches  of  embroidery,  and  dress-makng,  and  millinery, 
for  which  there  appear  to  be  an  unlimited  number  of  available  posts. 

(c.)  And  finally,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  recreative  side  of  the  girl's  life.  Of  course 
the  ideal  centre  for  the  pleasant  things  of  existence  should  be  the  girl's  club  ;  that  is  of 
course,  where  overcrowding  in  the  home  renders  real  home  life  almost  an  impossibility. 
Here  the  managers  that  she  has  known  through  her  school  life  should  remain  the 
friends  of  her  later  years  ;  here  she  should  be  able  to  bring  her  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
receive  in  return  loving  sympathy  and  advice.  Unfortunately  clubs  are  an  expensive 
luxury,  and  at  present  there  are  only  three  Jewish  Girls'  Clubs  in  London.  However, 
by  the  establishment  of  old  scholars'  Guilds  in  connection  with  denominational  and 
Board  Schools  something  can  be  accomplished  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 
The  aim  of  such  Guilds  should  be  to  link  the  school  life  of  the  past  with  the  present  life 
of  the  workshop,  so  that  in  the  Guild  may  be  found  the  same  guidance  and  aid  that  have 
been  forthcoming  in  the  days  of  childhood.  Therefore,  if  such  organisations  are 
to  be  really  helpful,  is  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  managers 
and  teachers  of  the  school  should  take  part  in  their  management.  To  them  the 
members  should  be  able  to  turn  in  case  of  illness  or  loss  of  work,  a  holiday  fund  should 
be  organised  in  connection  with  the  Factory  Girls'  Country  Holiday  Fund,  and  an 
outing  during  the  summer  arranged  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  old  scholars  ; 
a  circulating  library  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  should  be 
established,  and,  if  possible,  a  branch  of  a  Benefit  Society,  such  as  the  National 
Deposit  Friendly  Society.  That,  however,  seems  to  be  a  counsel  of  perfection  for  the 
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present.  The  Guild  should,  I  think,  only  be  recreative  in  its  aims.  There  should  be  a 
small  weekly  subscription  to  cover  the  cost  of  tea  and  caretaker's  expenses.  The 
gatherings  should  take  place  on  those  evenings  of  the  week  on  which  the  Evening  Con- 
tinuation Schools  of  the  neighbourhood  are  not  open.  There  should  be  music  and 
singing  and  dancing,  quiet  games  such  as  chess,  draughts,  and  dominoes,  the  ubiquitous 
ping-pong,  and  best  of  all  frequent  lectures  on  foreign  countries  and  people,  with 
lantern  illustrations.  Lectures  on  America  by  an  American,  on  Italian  cities  by  one 
who  had  travelled  much  in  that  fascinating  country,  a  talk  on  artistic  dress  by  a  lady 
connected  with  one  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Guilds  were  much  appreciated  this  winter  at 
one  East  End  Guild.  Lectures  on  wise  expenditure  in  regard  to  dress  are  needed,  and 
should  prove  to  be  of  interest.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
these  Guilds  of  old  scholars  should  take  the  place  of  clubs,  but  while  a  club  requires  a 
considerable  expenditure  on  rent  and  furniture,  we  find  for  the  guild  a  locale  ready  for 
our  needs.  The  School  Board  for  London  generously  allows  the  use  of  a  hall  or  school- 
rooms  free  of  charge  for  the  purpose  of  old  scholars'  meetings.  Three  points,  however, 
I  wish  to  emphasise  : 

First.  That  in  order  that  the  Guild  should  be  successful  it  must  be  limited  to  the 
old  scholars  of  one  school,  or  at  most  of  the  two  schools  forming  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  group  under  the  same  body  of  managers. 

Secondly.  That  it  is  most  important  that  the  meetings  of  the  Guilds  should  be  held 
at  least  once  weekly,  otherwise  no  intimate  bond  of  union  will  be  established  between 
the  girls  themselves  or  between  members  and  managers. 

Thirdly.  That  the  managers  of  the  Guild  should  act  as  guardians  and  advisers 
to  those  members  of  the  Guild  who  have  been  placed  in  situations  by  the  Industrial 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  kindred  organisations. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  the  influence  of  the  manager  can  often  be  exerted  success- 
fully in  inducing  the  members  to  join  the  services  for  girls  established  in  the  East 
End  of  London  and  in  Soho. 

(3)  Finally,  a  word  as  to  our  needs.  Of  course  our  cry  is  still,  as  it  always  is,  for 
more  workers  and  more  money  !  We  want  more  clubs,  especially  for  our  elder  girls, 
those  who  are  over  seventeen,  and  consequently  less  inclined  to  attend  the  evening 
schools.  The  East  End  of  London,  with  its  Jewish  population  of  over  80,000  souls, 
has  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  possessing  only  one  girls'  club,  and  that  solitary  insti- 
tution has  not  the  advantage  of  a  club-house.  *  Three  or  four  friends  came  forward 
last  year,  and  by  a  few  generous  donations  placed  the  Commercial  Road  Boys'  Club 
beyond  financial  difficulties.  But  our  greatest  need  is  for  capable,  sympathetic  women 
who  will  be  willing  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  the  organisation  of 
Guilds  in  connection  with  most  of  the  East  End  Board  Schools  attended  by  Jewish 
girls,  and  who  will  act  as  guardians  to  apprentices  and  as  managers  of  schools.  I  trust 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  Conference,  we  may  see  the  establishment  of  a  girls'  club  in  the 
East  of  London  on  the  lines  of  the  admirably-managed  Soho  Club  for  Jewish  working 
girls,  but  that  above  all,  the  discussions  here  may  induce  a  large  number  of  our  women 
to  come  forward  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  "  to  work  for  the  love  of  their  neighbour, 
thus  contributing,  not  only  to  the  happiness  of  others,  but  to  their  own." 

DISCUSSION. 

Madame  OTTERBOURG  thought  that  endeavour  should  be  made  during  the  last 
year  of  school  life  to  prepare  girls  for  some  employment.  Every  school  should  have 
an  annexed  in  which  girls'  trades  could  be  taught.  During  the  last  20  years  she 
had  been  engaged  in  Paris,  in  conjunction  with  Lady  Sassoon's  mother,  in  work  for 
the  welfare  of  girls. 

Miss  ABADI  said — I  propose,  if  I  may,  in  the  time  allotted  to  me,  to  touch  upon 
one  aspect  of  that  subject  which  lies  most  within  my  knowledge  and  which  has, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  interest  for  me.  I  refer  to  the  Old  Scholars'  Guild.  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  see  such  a  guild  formed,  not  that  I  anticipated  any  very  great  or 
far-reaching  results,  but  simply  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  continuation  of  the 
school  tie— a  thing  that  I  consider  important  in  itself.  I  think  that  most  people 
will  grant  that  very  many  teachers  have  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
children  with  whom  they  come  so  much  in  contact.  This  is  especially  seen  with 
the  older  girls,  but  this  influence,  I  fear,  survives  for  only  a  very  short  time  after 
leaving  school,  when  the  tone  of  their  daily  surroundings  is  probably  so  different. 

I  feel  then  that  if  any  means  at  all  of 'continuing  even  a  slight  hold  upon  the  girls 
presents  itself,  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  girls  themselves  to  know  that  they  still  are,  in  some  degree  connected  with 
their  school,  and  that  they  can  come  to  their  former  teachers  feeling  that  they  take  an 

*  Since  this  w»s  written,  and  thanks  to  the  energetic  eitorts  of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Cohen,  L.C.C.,  a 
portion  of  the  building  of  the  New  Jewish  Soup  Kitchen  has  been  secured  to  form  a  spacious  club 
house  for  Jewish  girls  in  the  East  End. 
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affectionate  interest  in  their  welfare,  while  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  lost  sight 
of,  and  their  plans  and  doinga  are  known  and  discussed,  may  even  in  some  cases  act 
as  a  judicious  restraint. 

It  was  mainly  then  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  just  a  little  in  touch  with  the 
girls  that  a  guild  was  formed.  Its  meetings  take  place  once  a  month  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  last  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  they  are  frankly  recreative  in  quite 
a  modest  way,  while  the  attendance  of  the  members  and  their  general  demeanour 
seem  to  prove  that  they  are  appreciated. 

In  the  first  hour  tea  is  served,  and  the  girls  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
fc  eachers  and  of  chatting  to  them  and  to  each  other  ;  and  then  follows  some  simple 
form  of  entertainment  likely  to  appeal  to  the  members  and  keep  them  amused. 

Our  only  variation  from  this  programme  was  an  outing  that  we  arranged  one  after 
noon  last  summer  to  Epping  Forest,  and  the  success  of  that  meeting  made  us  resolve 
to  have,  if  possible,  some  similar  excursion  as  an  annual  fixture. 

We  endeavour  to  interest  the  girls  themselves  in  the  working  of  the  Guild  by 
electing  some  of  them  on  the  committee,  and  by  occasionally  leaving  in  their  hands 
the  organisation  of  the  concert  or  entertainment.  They  have  also  appointed  this 
year,  one  of  their  number  as  captain  of  the  swimming  clnb,  which  we  have  been  able 
to  arrange  for  them,  and  membership  of  which  will  enable  them  to  use  the  Goulston 
Street  Swimming  Baths  at  stated  times  at  the  same  reduced  rate  as  is  allowed  to 
school  children,  an  arrangement  which  will,  I  hope,  encourage  them  to  persevere  with 
their  swimming  as  a  healthy  and  pleasant  recreation. 

I  should  like  now  to  touch  upon  a  point  which  has  lately  been  raised,  and  which 
I  feel  to  be  a  matter  of  much  importance.  Several  girls  have  been  very  anxious  to  know 
if  a  week  or  fortnight's  holiday  couid  be  arranged  for  them  during  the  summer  and 
petitioned  me  on  the  question ;  but  for  this  year,  at  least,  I  was  compelled  to  disappoint 
them.  I  was  particularly  sorry,  as  it  seems  to  me  even  more  important  that  a  girl 
working  long  hours  in  a  workshop  or  factory  should  have  the  advantage  of  an  organised 
holiday  than  the  child  who  spends  her  day  in  school. 

I  wondered  if  something  could  not  be  done  in  the  direction  of  continuing  the  work 
of  the  Jewish  Branch  of  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  though  I  would  not 
suggest  that  the  same  system  of  boarding-out  with  cottagers  be  followed  in  the  case 
of  these  older  girls  if  holiday  homes  or  hostels  could  be  obtained. 

1  recognise  that  the  difficulty  is  not  really  a  matter  of  money,  as  the  girls  would 
doubtless  subscribe  the  greater  part  of  their  own  expenses,  but  is  essentially  one  of 
procuring  more  workers  ;  but.  even  so,  I  would  venture  to  ask  for  outside  help  to  meet 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  real  need. 

I  feel  that  the  matter  lies  out  of  our  hands  almost  entirely,  as  I  fear  it  would  be 
impossible  to  encroach  upon  the  already  very  small  leisure  of  the  teachers,  and  equally 
impossible  to  send  the  girls  away  in  any  numbers  unless  they  could  be  accompanied 
by  ladies  who  would  be  willing  to  supervise  them  and  to  make  some  such  arrangements 
as  are  entered  into  at  the  Littlehampton  Holiday  Home.  Before  concluding,  I  should 
like  to  add  one  word  upon  the  important  subject  of  the  employment  of  work  girls,  of 
which  we  do  not  quite  lose  sight,  but  with  which  again  we  are  not  able  to  deal  ade- 
quately. We  keep  a  ledger  giving  full  particulars  of  the  employment  of  the  members 
of  our  Guild,  and  endeavour  to  advise  them  in  their  choice  of  trade,  and  influence 
them  in  favour  of  the  healthier  and  better  regulated. 

We  have  even  been  able  to  find  situations  for  a  good  many,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  notice  that  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  applying  to  us  to 
help  them  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  disappointment  when  we  find 
as  we  sometimes  do,  that  they  leave  their  places  very  soon,  on  the  ill-advice  of  parents 
and  friends,  and  drift  back  to  the  inevitable  tailoring  and  buttonholing.  The  reason,  I 
think,  is  not  very  far  to  seek,  for  after  a  very  short  time  they  can  obtain  a  relatively 
high  rate  of  wages  at  these  employments,  while  the  amounts  offered  during  apprentice- 
ship at  the  better-class  trades  are  usually  very  trifling. 

To  this,  too,  I  attribute  to  some  extent  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  girls  to  be  apprenticed  by  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  who  certainly  seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper  authority  to  deal  with  this 
matter  and  to  whom  I  endeavour  to  induce  the  girls  to  make  application. 

I  feel  now  that  I  must  trespass  no  longer  on  the  time  and  kind  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  Conference,  and  can  only  trust  that  the  few  facts  I  have  mentioned 
may  be  of  some  small  value  or  interest  in  regard  to  what,  I  am  sure,  all  must  consider 
a  subject  of  vital  and  ever-increasing  importance. 

Miss  PHILLIPS  said  : — Putting  aside  the  question  whether  clubs  for  working  girls 
are  advisable  or  not,  we  must  all  be  agreed  that  if  we  have  a  club  it  should  be  calculated 
to  be  an  influence  for  good  in  every  possible  way  ;  it  should  have  a  spiritual  and  moral 
influence  and  a  thoroughly  utilitarian  influence.  It  is  a  sign  of  progress  that  educated 
girls  do  not  wish  to  spend  their  whole  ti^ne  in  their  own  pursuits,  but  that  they  are 
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realising  that  each  one  has  a  duty  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  her  own  immediate 
belongings.  There  is  no  question  between  the  relative  values  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour.  None  of  us  are  born  with  a  heaven-given  capacity  for  performing  any  tech- 
nical task  without  first  having  received  instruction  how  to  do  it.  If  a  girl  undertakes 
to  teach  plain  sewing  she  should  be  able  herself  to  turn  out  any  garment  as  beautifully 
made  as  if  it  were  to  be  exhibited  before  a  committee  of  our  great  grandmothers, 
whom  tradition  and  specimens  of  their  handiwork  declare  to  have  been  adepts  at 
the  art.  The  teacher  should  know  all  about  sewing  before  she  attempts  to  impart 
her  knowledge  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  science  of  cutting-out,  she  should  thoroughly 
master  it,  and  know  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  result  out  of  the  minimum  of 
texture.  In  addition  to  telling  our  girls  how  to  make,  we  must  advise  them  what  to 
make,  and  instruct  them  what  garments  it  is  necessary  and  hygienic  to  wear,  and 
what  material  is  most  durable  and  economical  to  buy.  In  the  ideal  club  it  should  be 
possible  to  obtain  instruction  in  every  form  of  domestic  economy. 

Girls  should  also  be  taught  the  meaning  of  recreation,  encouraged  to  sing,  to 
dance,  to  drill,  to  read,  to  discuss,  and  to  play,  and  they  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  whatever  they  do,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  good  name 
of  the  club,  they  must  do  well. 

Whatever  one  knows  thoroughly  and  likes  to  do  one  can  surely  teach  in  a  brighter 
and  more  capable  manner.  To  handle  a  subject  in  a  masterly  manner  commands) 
respect  and  a  desire  to  imitate. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  girls  are  apt  to  regard  their  lives  at  the  club  and 
at  home  as  separate  and  distinct.  They  find  it  difficult  to  realise  that  everything 
they  are  taught  is  for  home  consumption,  so  to  speak.  If  they  learn  singing,  and 
are  gifted  with  pleasant  voices,  it  is  not  so  much  to  enable  them  to  sing  in  class,  but 
at  home  for  the  pleasure  of  their  parents.  If  they  learn  simple  rules  of  hygiene  and 
First  Aid,  it  is  to  apply  them,  not  giggle  at  them.  And  I  think  the  teacher  should 
tell  them  what  care  for  her  health  she  herself  takes  and  make  them  see  that  what 
is  necessary  for  one  woman  is  necessary  for  all. 

It  makes  one  feel  rather  humble  and  ashamed  when  one  realises  that  once  your 
girls  trust  and  believe  in  you,  they  regard  all  you  tell  them  as  absolute  fact.  You 
can  never  know  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  requirements.  But  assuming  a  ground 
work  of  efficiency,  we  must  consider  how  best  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  our  girls,  for 
we  have  a  great  deal  more  to  teach  them  than  the  mere  wielding  of  a  needle  or  manu- 
facture of  a  pudding.  The  great  thing  is  that  we  must  make  our  girls  love  us  before 
we  can  help  them.  Morality  is  a  very  human  interest,  and  whatever  we  can  do  tc 
forward  its  aims  is  a  little  bit  of  the  world's  work  well  done. 

Miss  PIICEBE  LKWIS  spoke  of  the  difference  between  East  End  work-girls  and 
West  End  girls.  The  West  End  workgirl  was  avaricious  of  knowledge,  not  so  her  sister 
in  the  East  End.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  both  classes  of  girls  could  occasionally 
meet  together.  A  typical  virtue  of  the  working  girl  was  charity.  A  less  agreeable 
side  of  their  character  was  want  of  truthfulness.  The  most  important  classes  in  a 
club  were  those  which  taught  hygiene  and  ethics — health  of  the  body  and  health  of 
the  soul. 

Miss  LILY  H.  MONTAGU  spoke  of  the  influence  of  recreative  work  in  clubs.  But 
she  thought  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  combine  recreation  and  education.  It  was  a 
good  thing  to  get  an  evening  school  at  a  club  under  Government  inspection.  The 
teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  was  an  important  feature  of  club  life.  Some  girls 
worked  Saturdays  and  Sundays  too.  They  should  try  to  prevent  that. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mrs.  SALTS  SIMON,  of  Manchester,  and  from  Miss 
L.  MONTAGU,  on  the  question  of  holiday  homes  raised  by  Miss  Abadi. 

The  Chairwoman,  LADY  SASSOON,  said ;  WE  have  all  listened  with  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  two  papers  just  read,  and  I  know  I  am  speaking  for  this  large 
gathering  in  expressing  our  gratitude  to  Miss  Raphael  and  Miss  Adler  for  their 
valuable  and  useful  contribution  towards  an  effective  result  of  the  Conference.  If 
I  might  say  so,  Miss  Raphael's  optimistic  paper  shows  us  things  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  most  certainly  are  in  Manchester  ;  while  Miss  Adler's  rather  pessimistic  view  has 
shown  us  things  as  they  are  in  London. 

All  our  efforts  must  tend  towards  improving  the  conditions  of  the  work  girls 
welfare.  We  all  assent  to  Miss  Raphael's  proposition.  We  must  try  to  brighten 
and  elevate  their  lives,  but  I  do  not  quite  agree  that  it  is  such  a  simple  and  easy  task. 
Many  difficulties  are  in  our  way,  but  difficulties  exist  to  be  overcome.  Many  obstacles 
and  pitfalls  are  in  the  way  of  the  working  girl ;  her  path  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  we 
must  assist  her  first  steps  so  that  she  may  not  deviate  from  the  right  track.  We 
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are  not  all  idle  people,  we  have  many  claims  and  obligations,  but  we  must  find  time 
for  this  helpful  work. 

Miss  Raphael  and  Miss  Adler  set  us  examples  of  busy  women  who  with  all  their 
occupations  have  made  it  possible  to  institute  and  to  work  guilds  for  old  pupils,  and 
their  practical  views  on  the  subject  are  founded  not  only  on  experience,  but  on  human 
sympathy.  We  must,  of  course,  get  funds  and  start  methodically,  but  to  keep  up 
an  efficient  institution  we  want  individual  energy  and  salutary  influence  of  friendly 
intercourse.  We  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  girls  we  wish  to  help.  It  is  when  a 
girl  leaves  school,  or  before  she  leaves  school,  that  her  character  is  moulded  and  that 
she  has  to  be  built  up,  equipped  and  strengthened  for  the  battle  of  life — there  must 
be  a  bond  between  the  girl  and  the  helpers — and  she  will  gradually  know  how  to 
help  herself  and  feel  her  own  responsibility  in  discerning  the  right  from  the  wrong. 
We  should  try  to  inculcate  the  principles  which  will  later  on  be  a  second  nature  to  her. 
When  talking  to  a  girl,  make  her  understand  the  true  value  of  time,  teach  her 
to  consider  work  as  occupation  and  not  as  drudgery,  and  above  all  that  everything 
counts.  "  It  does  not  matter  "  is  a  frame  of  mind  girls  get  into,  and  we  ought  to 
show  them  that  everything  matters.  It  does  matter  if  they  are  not  bright  at  home, 
if  they  forget  their  morning  prayers,  if  they  drift  into  idle  gossip,  if  they  don't  get 
quickly  through  their  work,  if  they  don't  put  their  heart  and  soul  into  what  they 
undertake.  Although  many  things  in  their  social  environment  might  be  improved, 
there  is  no  doubt  girls  have  now  new  advantages  and  facilities  if  they  care  to  make 
use  of  them.  An  increasing  number  of  professions  is  open  to  them  ;  but  Miss  Adler 
tells  us  they  do  not  always  like  to  devote  the  time  to  training  themselves  for  different 
trades.  We  must  try  to  influence  their  choice  in  the  right  direction,  and  make  every 
individual  recognise  her  own  responsibilities. 

Let  us  all  bear  in  mind  that  a  part  has  been  allotted  to  us.  The  Jewish  woman 
has  always  held  her  place  high,  and,  as  Miss  Raphael  points  out,  the  future  of  our 
race  depends  on  our  keeping  up  the  traditions  of  our  ancient  people. 

The  wife  and  mother  have  always  been  a  pillar  of  the  Jewish  family.  It  should 
be  our  fourteenth  article  of  faith  that  these  traditions  are  continued. 

Let  us  impress  it  upon  the  girls  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow 
creatures  and  to  their  creed,  and  to  the  inspiring  record  of  our  history,  to  live  up  to 
the  standard  enjoined  in  our  sacred  books.  But  the  object  to-day  is  rather  to  discuss 
means  than  ends,  and  we  must  appeal  for  more  clubs,  more  guilds,  more  evening 
classes,  more  workers  and  more  union  amongst  the  workers. 

This  discussion  will,  I  trust,  bring  to  light  the  surest  methods  of  achieving 
success.  Do  not  forget  the  importance  of  organising  for  the  girls  their  recreations 
as  well  as  their  work.  Here  let  me  urge  the  necessity  of  providing  country  holidays 
for  them  ;  a  bright  day  to  look  forward  to  as  well  as  to  remember  breaks  the  monotony 
and  blankness  of  their  daily  toil. 

Forgive  me  if  I  have  taken  up  too  much  time  in  enunciating  truisms.  1  wished 
to  emphasise  the  importance  of  individual  magnetism  and  the  personal  equation 
which  ought  to  be  well-nigh  irresistible,  if  we  put  forth  all  our  sympathy  and  energy 
in  our  efforts  to  help  the  working  girl.  She  will  then  feel  a  heart  open  to  her,  and  a 
hand  to  guide  her  instead  of  the  counsels  of  the  cold  adviser  which  never  ring  true 
in  her  ears. 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  immediate  result  of  this  conference  will  be  that 
workers  will  come  forward,  that  a  great  effort  will  be  made  to  fulfil  these  social  needs, 
and  that  our  united  resources  may  be  equal  to  our  hopes. 

We  see  that  the  need  is  great,  but  that  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  remedy 
most  of  the  deficiencies  and  wants  in  the  working  girl's  life.  I  am  sure  our 
morning's  labour  will  not  be  lost — some  of  us  will  set  to  think,  and  I  hope  more  of 
us  will  set  to  work  at  once,  and  in  the  right  way.  We  must  thank  all  the  ladies  who 
have  come  forward  to  help  us  with  their  advice  and  experience  ;  they  have  added  to 
the  interest,  weight,  and  usefulness  of  the  conference,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
them  for  their  kindly  support  and  information.  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  ladies 
with  leisure  will  be  anxious  to  lend  their  services  to  the  community,  and  that  those 
who  think  their  time  is  too  well  filled  will  devise  methods  and  ways  and  means  to 
help  otherwise.  Mr.  Singer  told  us  yesterday  that  he  had  seen  a  list  prepared  by 
the  Hon.  Sees,  of  the  Conference  of  occupations  for  the  workers  anxious  to  do  good. 
Let  us  all  study  it  carefully  and  find  our  own  calling. 

I  came  across  a  few  words  in  Green's  letters,  where  he  says  :  "  Something  which 
I  know  I  must  resist  like  grim  death  is  constantly  bidding  me  isolate  myself  amongst 
my  books  and  leave  the  world  to  drift  as  it  will."  We  all  know  that  he  well  resisted, 
and  we  can  do  no  better  than  follow  his  example  in  widening  the  field  of  our  sym- 
pathies. It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  that  we  should  extend  the  range  of  our  social 
activities,  so  that  the  reproach  so  often  levelled — sometimes  I  fear  justly  levelled — at 
us,  that  we  keep  too  much  aloof  from  the  communities  around  us,  should  be  done 
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away  with,  and  that  we  may  without  effacing  our  identity  as  a  spiritual  entity,  without 
sacrificing  an  iota  of  our  religious  convictions,  become  even  more  than  now  part  and 
parcel  of  the  nation  to  whom  we  arc  so  proud  to  belong.  } 


CO-OPERATION    IN     PHILANTHOPY. 

Inter-communication  and   Co-operation  of  Communal 

Workers. 
BY  MRS.  N.  L.  COHEN. 

Six  months  ago  we  denned  as  the  object  of  our  conference,  a  review  of  the  com- 
munal work  of  British  Jews  and  Jewesses  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  order 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  further  useful  developments  of  women's  work. 

That  review  has  now  taken  place.  We  have  had  marshalled  before  us  the  history 
of  a  series  of  earnest  efforts  on  those  two  great  lines  of  communal  work  that  correspond 
to  the  two  main  aspects  of  religious  influence  on  human  life  and  work.  I  believe  it  is 
extremely  important  to  us  Jews  to  recognise  the  link  between  utilitarian  altruism 
and  religion.  I  look  on  it  as  an  intrinsic  feature  of  Jewish  ethics,  in  that  the  work 
of  practical  altruism  is  the  expression  of  steady  high  purpose  of  our  people,  on  whom 
lies  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  direct  inspiration  of  duty  to  God  suffices  for  mortal 
guidance.  This  I  would  call  the  practical  ethics  of  Judiasm. 

The  organisation  and  accomplishment  of  philanthropic  work  inspired  by  this 
attitude  of  religious  thought  is  then  the  second  great  branch  of  essentially  Jewish 
activity  which  we  have  considered — especially  in  regard  to  women's  share  in  it. 
We  have  followed  the  life  of  our  industrial  population  from  the  cradle  into  maturity, 
through  health  and  through  sickness,  and  I  think  the  papers  we  have  heard  on 
Sick  Nursing  and  Maternity  Nursing,  on  Home  Visitation,  and  on  the  care  of  girls 
after  School  life,  all  point  to  one  fact,  the  immense  importance  of  stereotyping  on 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the  young,  the  virtues  and  good  habits  inculcated  at  school. 
Write  on  the  unblotted  page — said  one  of  our  sages — and  the  truth  is  burnt  into 
the  mind  of  the  visitor  vainly  pleading  the  merits  of  fresh'air  to  the  sickly  woman 
who  has  lived  in  stuffy  rooms  with  shut  windows  all  her  life — or  trying  to  induce 
the  needy  parent  (attuned  by  long  habit  to  think  a  bare  living  wage  in  an  over- 
crowded trade  the  common  lot,  above  which  his  child  may  not  safely  aspire,)  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  years  of  apprenticeship  for  his  children,  to  assure  them 
the  subsequent  comfortable  livelihood  earned  by  skilled  work. 

Thus  the  work  devoted  to  girls  in  and  immediately  after  school  life  seems  pecu- 
liarly valuable  and  hopeful,  and  it  is  this  work  in  its  many-sided  activities  of  school 
guilds,  work-girls'  clubs,  children's  religious  services,  helpful  counsel  to  mothers  in 
regard  to  the  health,  education,  and  recreation  of  their  children,  etc.,  that  we  hope  to 
see  expanded  and  spread  all  over  the  country  ;  the  societies  already  actively  at  work 
in  some  centres,  aiding,  guiding,  and  inspiring  the  initiation  of  similar  work  in  many 
other  centres.  To  promote  this  work  I  venture  to  propose  a  new  or  rather  a  supple- 
mentary communal  organisation,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  do  so  because  the  pro- 
posed organisation  would  facilitate,  and,  by  facilitating,  would  promote  dispersal,  and 
tend  to  diminish  that  terribly  agravating  factor  in  all  the  evils  the  working  classes 
are  heirs  to — overcrowded  dwellings— the  bane  and  bar  to  health,  cleanliness,  and 
morality. 

But  when  I  contemplate  the  vast  amount  of  work  undertaken  by  our  existing 
charities — which  has  been  so  vividly  brought  before  us  these  two  days — and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  workers  and  funds  for  all,  I  am  conscious  that  it  seems  an  act  of 
temerity  to  propose  the  formation  of  anything  approaching  to  a  new  society. 

Yet  although,  apparently,  charitable  effort  is  a  limited  quantity,  in  reality  it  is 
like  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil.  The  mirror  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man- 
kind makes  it  flow  whenever  the  need  arises.  And  this  thought  cheers  me  on.  I 
know  that  if  the  need  be  perceived,  and  its  urgency  understood,  the  charitable  hand 
and  heart  will  not  be  wanting.  , 

And,  indeed,  I  am  not  going  to  plead  for  the  formation  of  a  new  society,  but 
rather  for  a  supplement  to  our  existing  charities  in  the  shape  of  a  union  of  Jewish 
ladies  throughout  the  country — somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society, 
and  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  to  which  latter 
our  Union  should  be  affiliated.  The  general  object  of  the  Union  should  be  to  endeavour 
to  supply  a  sort  of  latent  organisation,  ready  and  able  to  be  invoked  anywhere  and 
at  any  time  to  help  on  our  fellow  Jewesses  all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Synagogue  organisation  throughout  the  country,  with  the  Chief  Rabbi  at  its  head,  and, 
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its  focus  in  London,  furnishes  an  ecclesiastical  network  ;  but  I  plead  for  the  formation 
of  a  lay  network  of  Jewish  women  workers,  connected  and  interconnected,  through 
its  central  focus,  in  such  a  way  that  complete  and  effectual  intercommunication  may 
engender  complete  and  effectual  co-operation. 

The  organisation  should  consist  of  a  small  Central  Committee  in  London,  and 
of  Provincial  Associates,  of  whom  there  should  be  one  in  every  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  Jews  are  to  be  found. 

Before  going  into  further  details  about  organisation,  let  me  just  illustrate  the 
uses  of  such  a  Union  of  Anglo-Jewesses. 

Suppose  a  young  Jewess  migrates  from  one  locality  to  another.  A  friendly 
adviser  of  her  own  faith  is  assured  to  her  in  advance,  to  hold  out  to  her  that  right 
hand  of  sympathy  and  helpful  friendship  that  is  so  peculiarly  useful  and  welcome  to 
a  new-comer,  and  which  every  denomination  seeks  to  have  available  for  its  members 
wherever  they  may  be. 

To  be  driven  to  seek  material  help  in  time  of  need  from  essentially  Christian 
charity,  whatever  the  conditions  attached  to  it,  may  be,  after  all,  paving  the  way 
for  the  very  form  of  conversion  against  which  Mr.  Montefiore  protests  in  his  letter 
in  the  Times  of  April  26th.  His  plea  points  the  cogency  of  the  argument  I  ventured 
to  put  forward  yesterday  in  favour  of  Jewish  charity  for  Jews  when  Charity  is  in 
a  denominational  guise. 

Again,  such  a  Union  should  provide  an  easy  channel  of  information  for  women 
as  to  educational,  industrial,  and  other  facilities — even  in  the  remotest  places — through 
its  local  Associate,  who  would  be  in  touch  with  the  Central  Office  in  London  and  obtain 
from  it  prompt  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  latest  developments  of  the  ever- 
increasing  facilities  for  education  and  training  for  various  vocations  for  women,  and 
as  to  the  up-to-date  conditions  of  female  industrial  occupations  and  of  female 
emigration. 

In  large  towns  like  London,  the  task  of  keeping  touch  of  girls  after  school  life — 
as  we  cannot  fail  to  have  learned  from  what  we  have  heard  to-day — is  best  accom- 
plished by  Guilds  in  connection  with  the  schools.  But  in  smaller  places,  where  there 
are  no  communal  schools,  and  where  Jewish  people  form  a  small  minority  or  many 
small  minorities  in  different  schools,  I  think  the  Union  Associates  should  try  to  form 
Guilds  of  Jewish  girls,  and  organise  Sabbath  classes  and  periodical  recreative  evening 
meetings,  and  seek  to  carry  on  the  important  work  described  by  Miss  Raphael  and 
Miss  Adler,  on  a  scale  adjusted  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  various  localities. 

In  like  manner,  in  large  towns,  or  towns  containing  a  large  Jewish  population 
there  are  separate  organisations  for  different  philanthropic  objects.  But  small  groups, 
cannot  support  many  organisations.  The  Associate  in  a  small  place  would,  therefore, 
try  to  unite  in  herself  the  work  of  many  organisations,  gaining  light  and  leading  in 
the  many  problems  that  will  confront  her  from  time  to  time,  by  consulting  the  Central 
Office  in  London. 

I  will  try  and  briefly  sketch  the  organisation  that  seems  suitable  for  such  a  Union 
of  Jewish  Women  Workers. 

As  I  said  before,  it  would  consist  of  a  Central  Office  in  London  and  Associates  in 
different  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  perhaps,  ultimately  throughout  the 
Empire,  where  Jewesses  are  to  be  found. 

The  Central  Office  in  London  should  compile  and  keep  up  to  date  a  complete 
register  of  these  Associates.  It  should  also  keep  a  complete  register  of  Jewish  and 
general  charities.  Its  secretary  must  know  how  to  get  accurate  information  as  to 
educational  facilities  and  endowments  for  every  sort  of  training,  scholastic,  medical, 
technical,  etc.,  as  to  industrial  conditions  in  any  given  place,  and  as  to  conditions 
of  life  and  work  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  British  Colonies. 

Of  course  the  Secretary  cannot  have  all  this  knowledge  at  her  fingers'  ends,  but 
she  should  make  an  exact  study  of  the  best  sources  for  obtaining  it,  and  must  be  able 
to  convey  accurately  and  clearly  the  required  information. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Union  should  be  affiliated  with  all  other  com- 
munal organisations,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  work  will  constantly  be  in  connection 
with  many  lines  of  organised  philanthropic  effort.  I  shall  hope  that  some  suggestions 
will  be  made  as  to  this  in  the  course  of  discussion. 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  the  centralised  activity  in  London  to  the  possibilities 
of  distributed  activity  in  the  provinces. 

The  associates — of  whom  there  should  ultimately  be  one  in  every  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  there  are  Jews — will  have  three  objects  in  view  : — 

First,  to  assist  Jewesses — and  especially  young  Jewesses — living  in  their  vicinity. 

Secondly,  to  secure  for  young  Jewesses,  when  they  leave  their  own  town  and 
settle  elsewhere,  similar  assistance  in  their  new  home. 

Thirdly,  to  take  steps  to  know  of  newcomers  of  our  faith,  and  to  offer  them  assis- 
tance if  needed. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  this  work,  associates  should  methodically  seek  to  make 
their  organisation  known  to  teachers,  school  managers,  clergymen,  Poor  Law  guar- 
dians, matrons  of  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  Workhouses,  Prison  Authorities,  Port  Autho- 
rities, policemen,  and  Station  masters ;  to  the  nearest  local  branch  of  the  Travellers' 
Aid  Society,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  also  to  large  employers  of  labour,  and 
heads  and  foremen  of  factories. 

The  work  of  the  associate  in  regard  to  all  of  these  would,  of  course,  be  with  the 
cognisance  and  accord  of  all  existing  communal  institutions.  Thus,  in  regard  to 
paupers  and  prisoners,  the  Associate  would  always  be  in  touch  with  the  United 
Synagogue  ;  in  regard  to  waifs  and  strays,  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  with  regard 
to  questions  of  naturalisation,  with  the  Board  of  Deputies,  etc.,  etc.  But  a  healthy 
element  of  local  self-helpfulness  would  be  introduced  by  the  presence  of  the  local 
worker,  ready  to  carry  out  the  detail  work  in  accord  with  the  various  central 
organisations. 

To  aid  her  in  her  work  each  Associate  should  try  to  organise  a  group  of  corre- 
spondents, or  helpers  small  or  large  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  and  should 
form  herself  and  her  helpers  into  a  committee  which  would  meet  periodically, 
and  every  member  of  which  would  at  any  time  communicate  promptly  with  the 
Associate  in  regard  to  any  urgent  question. 

Personally,  or  through  her  helpers,  the  Associate  would  visit  parents  and 
advise  them  as  to  technical  training  and  openings  for  children  about  to  leave 
school,  as  to  the  possibilities  of  country  holidays  for  their  children,  and  in  the  case  of 
invalid  children  as  to  helpful  treatment.  In  the  course  of  visiting,  the  Associate  and 
her  helpers  would  take  the  opportunity  to  note  insanitary  dwellings  and  (follow- 
ing the  admirable  lines  of  the  Manchester  Jewish  Ladies'  Visiting  Society  and  the 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  London  Board  of  Guardians)  would  endeavour  to  get 
them  remedied. 

She  would  try  to  form  Sabbath  classes ;  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  also  to  hold  chil- 
dren's services,  to  organise  girls'  clubs  as  Guilds  attached  to  the  schools,  or,  in  the 
case  of  small  groups,  as  a  club  for  girls  after  they  leave  school. 

The  keynote  of  her  religious  efforts  with  girls  would  be  to  try  to  make  their 
religion  a  living  power  in  their  daily  life  ;  of  her  social  efforts  to  facilitate  rational  and 
elevating  forms  of  amusement,  and  to  help  girls  by  personal  talks  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  reading,  and  to  get  some  degree  of  mental  resources,  and  if  she  finds,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  that  reading  is  radically  distasteful,  to  suggest  substitutes,  such 
as  calisthenics,  drawing,  singing,  reciting,  etc. 

For  specially-gifted  children  she  would  endeavour  to  help  the  parents  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  higher  education.  For  any  of  our  sick  in  hospitals  or  infirmaries 
she  would  provide  the  cheering  comfort  of  visits,  and  when  they  are  convalescent  she 
would  help  them,  if  need  be,  in  re-establishing  themselves  in  working  life.  If  by 
chance  a  destitute  Jewess  should  have  entered  the  workhouse,  she  would  visit  her  and, 
if  possible,  remove  her  and  put  her  in  the  way  of  raising  herself  from  pauperism  to 
independence  ;  and  if  by  any  grievous  chance  a  Jewess  should  be  in  prison,  she 
(guiding  herself  in  this  case  by  the  experience  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  and  the 
Prison  Missions,  and  putting  herself  in  touch  with  our  Communal  Prisons  Visitation 
Committee)  would  be  ready  to  help  her  to  amend  and  to  start  fair  again  when  the 
time  comes. 

Being  in  touch  with  the  port  authorities,  station  master,  policeman,  and  the 
Travellers'  Aid  Society,  she  would  be  at  once  informed  of  waifs  or  strays  of  Jewish 
faith  that  came  derelict  to  the  locality,  and  would  visit  them  and  help  them  into 
shelter  and  safety,  thus  doing  most  valuable  Preventive  work.  In  large  places,  es- 
pecially ports,  it  is  highly  probable  this  part  of  the  work  would  reveal  an  urgent  need 
for  homes  like  Sara  Pyke  House  in  London.  Miss  Moro's  description  of  the  numerous 
unprotected  and  friendless  girls  who  arrive  at  the  Port  of  London,  and  who  are  met 
on  board  ship  by  the  officer  of  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Girls  and 
Women,  and  conducted  to  a  haven  of  safety  in  the  Sara  Pyke  House,  and  thence  (if 
not  Jewesses)  to  the  care  of  the  Travellers'  Aid  Society,  suggested  the  thought  that 
many  such  girls  may  be  arriving  under  similar  conditions  at  other  ports. 

Possibly  two  or  three  or  several  provincial  centres  might  combine  to  have,  say, 
two  homes  between  them,  and  thus  have  a  double  haven  like  Charcroft  House  and 
Sara  Pyke  House. 

In  industrial  centres,  where  there  are  factories  employing  girls  and  women,  the 
Associate  would  endeavour  to  make  herself  au  fait  of  the  conditions  of  factory  life, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  trustworthy  advice  and  help  to  factory  workers.  For  this 
purpose,  she  herself,  or  one  or  more  of  her  correspondents,  would  make  a  special 
study  of  this  subject,  seeking  general  information  by  the  help  of  the  Central  Office 
in  London,  and  comparing  it  with  the  special  features  of  local  factory  life. 

I  began  by  describing  the  Union  as  a  latent  organisation,  which  perhaps  seems 
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a  rather  inappropriate  epithet  in  regard  to  the  manifold  possibilities  of  the  work  I 
have  just  tried  to  describe.  But  I  hope  where  no  work  of  the  kind  suggested  is  needed 
at  present  the  germ  of  the  organisation  will  nevertheless  be  planted,  ready  to  burst 
into  activity  at  any  moment,  and  that  in  every  place  which  numbers  even  one  Jewish 
lady  among  its  inhabitants,  that  lady  will  become  an  Associate  of  the  Union,  so  that 
if  any  other  Jewesses  come  there,  a  coreligionist  stands  ready  to  offer  them  the  right 
hand  of  helpful  friendship.  If  no  other  Jewesses  ever  should  chance  to  come,  our 
Associate's  post  will  have  proved  a  sinecure.  But  surely  it  will  be  no  harm,  and, 
indeed,  much  the  reverse,  for  the  Associate  herself  to  have  adopted  the  attitude  of 
being  ever  ready  and  willing  to  be  of  service  to  any  forlorn  sister  in  need  of  aid. 

This,  then,  is  the  framework  of  the  Union  of  Anglo-Jewish  Women,  for  whicli  I 
plead  that  a  need  exists,  as  a  complement  to  our  Communal  Charities  ;  to  round  off, 
as  it  were,  our  philanthropic  constitution.  If  I  may,  I  would  express  its  aim  by  a 
line  slightly  varied  from  Adelaide  Proctor's  "  Lost  Chord  "  :  "  It  links  all  the  complex 
meanings  into  one  perfect  piece."  It  is  but  the  web  to  link  one  to  one  and  all  to  all — 
to  help  us  in  obeying  the  impulse  that  animates  us  all  when  we  see  our  brethren 
struggling  through  difficulties  and  disabilities  arising  from  staunch  adherence  to 
the  tenets  of  their  faith. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  plan  may  commend  itself  to  our  co-religionists  here 
present,  and  especially  to  those  who  reside  in  the  provinces,  and  I  cordially  invite 
fellow -workers  willing  to  become  members  of  the  Union,  to  give  their  names  and 
addresses  to  our  secretary,  and  to  put  forward  freely  questions  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  its  formation  and  its  work. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  SALJS  SIMON  (Manchester)  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Conference  would 
be  the  means  of  bringing  into  conjunction  the  ladies  of  the  provinces  and  London. 
Their  great  strength  was  in  unity,  and  she  thought  a  band  ol  ladies  united  together 
would  almost  move  mountains. 

Miss  MOSELY  said  she  was  sure  they  were  all  agreed  that  union  was  necessary  for 
the  work  they  wished  to  accomplish.  In  railway  lines  junctions  were  most  important. 
To  forge  links  in  a  chain  which  should  connect  all  women  and  girls  who  needed  help 
with  those  who  can  give  it  would  be  a  worthy  outcome  of  the  Conference.  It  was  a 
scheme  to  which,  like  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness,  all  women  should  contribute. 
In  the  majority  of  provincial  congregations,  philanthropic  societies  were  already  in 
existence.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  form  branches  of  them,  and  by  effecting  junctions 
between  these  branches  the  greatest  good  would  be  accomplished.  The  Synagogue 
vestry  room  might  serve  as  a  suitable  office  if  needed;  it  would  emphasise  the  connection 
of  the  Synagogue  with  charity. 

As  to  finances,  money,  of  course,  was  necessary,  but  subventions  might  be  obtained 
from  existing  institutions,  such  as  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Board  of  Depu  - 
tics,  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  and  the  Council  of  the  United  Synagogue.  Con  - 
tributions  would  no  doubt  also  be  forthcoming  from  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Personal  service,  however,  was  more  needed  than  funds.  They  wanted 
the  systematic  co-operation  of  the  leisured  wealthy  classes. 

Mrs.  SOMAN  sent  the  following  notes,  which  were  read  : — 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  intercommunication  in  Jewish  Communal  work 
a  very  important  point  to  remember  is  that  so  great  is  the  difference  of  conditions 
between  certain  communities  of  Jews  and  others,  as  to  render  what  might  be  very 
excellent  communal  work  for  some  centres  quite  useless  in  others.  Therefore  it  re- 
quires a  special  knowledge  and  experience  of  local  conditions  if  we  are  to  obtain  benefit 
from  any  organised  scheme  of  intercommunication. 

The  only  conditions  of  Jewish  life  in  England  on  which  I  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience are  those  prevailing  in  a  cathedral  town  in  the  provinces,  quite  a  century 
behind  even  other  provincial  towns,  and  it  is  of  these  conditions  that  I  should  like  to 
speak  for  a  few  moments. 

Summed  up  into  one  word,  I  should  say  that  religiously  the  condition  is  "  isola- 
tion," bringing  with  it  hopeless  indifference,  and  socially  the  condition  is  sordid  as  a 
result  of  this  isolation.  Doubtless  religious  isolation  need  not  always  bring  hopeless 
indifference.  In  large  communities,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  interchange 
of  thought  or  of  hearing  a  good  sermon  frequently,  the  spiritual  life  might  be  kept 
alive,  but  this  does  not  apply  in  my  community.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  large 
communities  isolation  need  not  increase  social  poverty,  but  in  a  town  where  old-world 
feelings  prevail,  and  the  Jewish  families  are  not  numerous  enough  to  flourish  among 
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themselves,  it  is  but  natural  that  their  peculiarities,  bred  of  isolation,  should  alienate 
ordinary  English  neighbours,  and  prevent  the  poor  Jew  from  making  progress  in 
his  social  life.  The  natural  independence  of  the  Jewish  character  (always  more  suited 
to  command  than  to  obey)  only  makes  the  position  harder,  for  he  is  too  proud  to  confess 
his  isolation.  Therefore  he  gradually,  both  individually  and  as  a  community, 
becomes  further  removed  from  the  life  which  makes  for  progress  ;  and  as  no  mental 
or  moral  condition  can  ever  remain  stationary,  it  follows  that  he  retrogrades  and 
sinks  into  an  apathetic  state,  which  has  no  ideal  higher  than  the  actual  daily 
physical  life. 

Although  true  religion  has  never  demanded  mental  culture  as  one  of  its  necessary 
attributes,  yet  our  existing  state  of  Judaism  does  require  a  progressive  mind  if  as  a 
religion  it  is  to  be  more  than  an  empty  husk,  because  there  is  so  much  which  clamours 
for  explanation  and  justification  in  the  Jewish  attitude  from  a  Protestant  point  of 
view,  that  unless  one  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  able  to  maintain  consistently 
this  attitude  to  oneself  and  the  world,  its  entire  spiritual  value  is  gone.  But  once 
arouse  the  growing  generation  to  a  desire  to  study  the  differences  of  our  race,  and  its 
stimulating  romantic  and  pathetic  history,  and  no  longer  will  they  live  in  hopeless 
ndifference. 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  both  individuals  and  communities  when  isola- 
tion is  as  necessary  to  the  moral  growth  as  fresh  air  to  the  material.  That  very  perse- 
cution which  hounded  the  medieval  Jews  into  the  Ghetto  was  in  a  manner  a  blessing, 
as  the  Ghetto  life  strengthened  that  love  and  loyalty  to  race  and  reverence  to  parents 
which  should  now  serve  to  inspire  the  liberated  Jews  with  love  of  the  whole  human 
race  and  reverence  for  his  Divine  Parent. 

The  whole  mission  of  Judaism  in  the  world,  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  teach  the  world  fealty  to  the  One  Eternal  God  of  Life.  Whenever 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race  prosperity  has  made  it  forget  this,  it  has  fallen  into 
the  sin  of  form-worship  instead  of  maintaining  soul-worship  as  its  ideal,  with  all  the 
attendant  laws  and  ceremonies  merely  as  reminders  of  this  ideal,  as  well  as  grand 
communal  institutions  for  the  special  local  conditions  of  the  race.  If  to  be  the  Priests 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  Life  and  Truth  is  the  Jews'  raison  d?&  re,  we  dare  not,  except 
i  n  periods  of  persecution,  live  in  a  mental  any  more  than  a  physical  Ghetto. 

In  our  days,  after  centuries  of  bigotry  (further  removed  from  the  ideal  religion 
than  even  the  form-worship  of  the  forgetful  Jews),  surely  there  are  two  distinct  duties 
which  the  enlightened  Jew  should  earnestly  strive  to  perform.  One,  that  he  should 
teach  his  less  fortunate  and  ignorant  brethren  to  return  to  their  ideal  God,  to  become 
again,  as  it  were,  His  children,  by  a  true  study  of  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  quite 
apart  from  any  of  the  ceremonials.  In  doing  this  he  would  revive  once  more  that 
living  and  daily  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel  which  in  our  small  provincial  sprinkling 
of  Jews  is  all  but  dead,  and  which,  once  alive,  makes  for  progress  in  every  direction. 
The  other  duty  is  that  he  should  endeavour  to  show  his  Christian  brothers  that  it  is 
only  the  Church  and  not  the  ethics  of  its  Founder  from  which  he  remains  aloof.  I 
do  not  speak  of  this  as  being  of  value  in  the  communal  work  of  Jews  in  large  cities, 
for  doubtless  there  is  an  ever-growing  bond  of  understanding  between  enlightened 
Jew  and  Gentile  where  interchange  of  thought  already  has  begun  to  exist.  But  we 
of  the  far  provinces  get  no  flashes  from  the  lamp  of  the  spiritual  progress  of  great 
minds,  and  in  exactly  the  same  way  our  Protestant  neighbours  have  many  utterly 
erroneous  views  regarding  Judaism,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  simply  a  result  of  isolation. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  care  needed  lest  through  any  indiscreet 
plan  the  true  spirit  of  Judaism  should  grow  fainter  instead  of  stronger  through  contact 
with  outside  thought.  My  great  and  earnest  hope  is  that  some  scheme  may  be  started 
which  might  throw  clown  these  spiritual  barriers  between  the  two  human  families, 
that  fresh  light  and  vigour  may  come  to  both.  This  hope  cannot  surely  be  a  visionary 
one,  for  is  not  all  progress,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  advanced  by  the  earnest  and 
sympathetic  study  of  others'  points  of  view  ? 

As  I  have  already  shown,  the  generation  now  passing  away  is  almost  hopelessly 
indifferent  to  the  entire  subject,  but  with  our  younger  men  and  girls,  as  well  as  the 
children,  the  feeling  is  all  the  other  way.  I  have  long  thought  and  still  feel  that  a  sort 
of  "  Hebrew  Endeavour  "  Society  might  be  formed  (there  is  such  a  Society  already 
in  the  United  States)  with  for  its  object  the  earnest  endeavour  to  promote  spiritual 
and  intellectual  progress.  Meetings  could  be  arranged  for  readings  and  discussions, 
not  only  on  Biblical  subjects,  but  on  all  subjects  associated  with  the  historical  and  moral 
aspects  of  religions. 

Mrs.  PHILLIPS  (Birmingham)  expressed  her  sympathy  with  the  scheme  of  union 
propounded  by  Mrs.  Cohen,  and  undertook  to  advance  the  movement  in  Birmingham. 

Mrs.  SIMMONS  (Bristol)  was  afraid  the  scheme  was  too  ideal  to  be  carried  out. 
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The  Chairwoman,  Mrs.  ADLER  said  : — Dear  Friends  and  Fellow  Workers. — We 
have  been  regaled  during  these  two  days'  Conference,  with  such  a  feast  "  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul  "  literally  and  not  metaphorically — that  I,  coming  as  I  do,  quite  at 
the  fag  end  of  our  sumptuous  repast,  can  almost  hear  you  cry — another  course  !  yet 
another  course !  But  my  savoury  shall,  I  promise  you,  be  very  small,  and 
I  hope  not  only  appetising  but  stimulating — yes,  stimulating  to  more  work, 
more  light,  more  activity.  You  have,  I  am  sure,  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
Mrs.  Cohen's  excellent  paper  on  "Inter-communication  and  Co-operation  of 
Communal  Workers,"  and  to  the  discussions  to  which  it  has  led.  We  have, 
you  know,  determined  that  no  votes  of  thanks  are  to  be  accorded  to  any 
speakers — for  the  best  of  all  reasons — we  know  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  duty 
to  them  to  give  us  the  result  of  their  varied  experiences,  to  voice  their  hopes,  their 
fears  and  their  difficulties  before  this  assemblage,  confident  that  in  the  exchange 
of  thought  and  in  the  "  multitude  of  counsel  "  some  help  worthy  of  the  holy  cause 
must  come.  But  although  we  may  not  express  our  gratitude  in  buttered  phrases, 
I  am  going  to  suggest  a  way — a  tangible  way — whereby  you  can  evince  your  grati- 
tude and  your  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  our  president  and  her  co-adjutors. 
We  are  all  anxious  that  this  Conference  should  have  a  practical  influence  on  our 
communal  organisations,  that  its  effects  shall  not  fade  away  as,  alas,  many  excellent 
movements  do,  that  it  should  not  be  a  short  nine  days'  wonder.  To  this  end  I  beg 
to  propose  that  we  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  that  we  at  once  form  ourselves  into 
a  union  of  Jewish  Women  Workers. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are  all  ready  for  this  movement.  I  am  told  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  Lady  Battersea's  paper,  several  ladies  from  the  country  offered 
their  services  as  correspondents  for  the  section  of  work  described  in  her  interesting 
exposition.  That  again,  in  the  adjoining  room  a  dozen  girls  or  more,  roused  to  enthu- 
siasm by  the  words  of  the  speakers,  gave  in  their  names  for  any  work  suited  to  their 
powers  and  their  age.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  value  of  those  useful  reports  which 
Mrs.  Salis  Simon,  Mrs.  Fred  Joseph,  and  Miss  Phillips  have  given  us  of  their  own 
especial  work  in  their  own  cities.  We,  Londoners,  may  be  proud  of  our  institutions, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  on  the  question  of  communal  work,  the  provinces  may  give 
many  points  to  London. 

I  propose  then,  "  That  a  union  of  Jewish  Women  Workers  should  forthwith 
be  formed."  What  the  work  of  such  a  Union  should  be  has  been  ably  and  compre- 
hensively sketched  by  Mrs.  Cohen  in  her  paper.  We  would  endeavour  to  work  on 
the  lines  of  that  most  useful  and  successful  organisation,  the  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers,  and  we  would  endeavour  to  affiliate  ourselves  to  them.  We  would  wish 
to  enrol  as  members  every  Jewish  woman  and  every  Jewish  girl  who  has  a  desire 
to  give  a  portion  of  herself,  and  her  time,  to  the  good  of  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
\\Y  would  enrol  as  members  the  presidents  and  committees  of  all  our  communal 
charities,  whether  in  London  or  the  Provinces,  the  girls,  who  so  willingly  assist  in 
the  management  of  clubs,  others  who  amuse  the  glad  inmates  of  convalescent  homes 
and  the  sad  patients  of  incurable  homes,  the  kindly  teachers  of  incurable  children, 
the  happy  helpers  at  our  penny  dinners,  and  the  leaders  of  Sabbath  classes — every 
one  would  be  welcome.  For  union  is  indeed  strength.  We  would  have  registers 
of  the  wants  of  all ;  hoping  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all.  And  over  all  an  earnest  sym- 
pathetic president,  and  a  practical  hon.  secretary.  You  will  easily  guess  who  are  the 
willing  workers  I  would  suggest  to  fill  these  offices,  the  President  oif  this  Conference, 
and  her  wise  and  helpful  daughter  ;  seconded  I  hope  by  the  able  co-operation  of  our 
treasurer,  and  the  hon.  secretaries  of  this  Conference.  Friends,  let  us  at  once  enrol 
ourselves  members  of  the  Union  of  Jewish  Women  Workers. 

Coming  to  that  objectionable  subject,  without  which  no  organisation,  however 
good,  can  hope  to  survive — the  question  of  the  sinews  of  war — I  would  suggest  that 
the  subscription  be  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  for  I  feel  confident  that  the 
organisation  will  become  so  popular,  and  so  comprehensive,  that  our  members  will 
enrol  themselves  by  the  hundreds,  both  here  and  in  the  country.  No  little  village 
shall  be  without  its  representative,  ready  to  help,  if  needed,  and  always  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  headquarters  in  London.  This  Conference,  which  we  must  all 
admit  has  been  interesting,  instructive,  stimulating,  and  indeed  successful  beyond 
mir  dreams,  would  then  be  only  the  first  Conference  of  Jewish  Woman.  We  should 
hope  to  continue  such  meetings  in  London,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  year  to  year.  Friends,  may  I  beg  you  to  enrol  yourselves  as  members  then. 
Show  by  your  hearty  enthusiasm  that  each  one  of  you  is  ready  to  become  a  link  in 
the  great  chair  of  Jewish  Brotherhood,  which  can  only  become  a  golden  chain  when 
welded  together  by  love  and  sympathy,  and  the  ever  living  Spirit  of  our  Holy  Father 
(all  Israel  are  brethren). 

We  are  ready  at  once  to  take  down  your  names,  and  I  would  invite  all  those 
who  agree  with  my  suggestion  to  meet  us  in  the  tea  room,  where  we  will  form  our 
first  advisory  committee. 


One  word  more.  Before  we  separate  let  us  give  three  cheers  for  our  amiable 
and  able  President,  our  Treasurer,  and  our  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Lady  BATTERSEA  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  support  Mrs.  Adler's 
proposal,  inasmuch  as  she  herself  had  the  privilege  of  filling  the  office  of  President 
of  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers  for  this  year.  She  would  be  able  to  tell 
that  body  that  the  Jewish  Union  wished  to  be  affiliated.  But  there  was  one  observa- 
tion of  a  previous  speaker  she  would  like  to  correct.  They  (the  National  Union  of 
Women  Workers)  were  not  subsisting  comfortably  on  slender  funds.  They  were 
always  begging  for  more,  and  felt  they  could  do  more  work  if  they  were  better  sup- 
ported. She  would  like  to  offer  her  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Cohen,  the  two  Hon. 
Secretaries,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  entire  Executive  except  herself,  as  she  had  done 
nothing  for  the  Conference. 

[It  evidently  slipped  Lady  Battersea's  memory  that  she  had  rendered  valuable 
help  at  the  very  outset,  the  first  drawing-room  meeting  having  been  held  through 
her  influence  at  the  residence  of  her  mother — Lady  de  Rothschild.] 

She  thought  it  was  rather  unfortunate  that  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  opened 
the  discussion  were  not  printed  on  the  programme. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  COHEN  replied  that  the  omission  would  be  remedied  by  the  fact  that 
their  funds  permitted  the  printing  of  all  the  Papers  and  minor  Papers,  which 
would  be  circulated  among  the  members. 

The  late   Mr.  Asher  I.  Myers.— Vote  of  Condolence 

On  the  proposition  of  LADY  BATTERSEA,  seconded  by  Mr.  NATHANIEL  L.  COHEN, 
a  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Asher  I.  Myers. 

Mrs.  ADLER  read  letters  from  ladies  in  the  provinces  and  London,  who  were  in 
accord  with  the  scheme  for  forming  a  Union. 

Closing  Address  by  the  President. 

And  now  our  programme  is  accomplished.  Our  Conference  is  at  an  end.  It 
remains  but  for  me  to  thank  one  and  all  of  those  who  have  helped  in  it,  and  to  express 
our  earnest,  heartfelt  wish  that  it  will  have  heartened  and  cheered  those  who  are 
workers  to  carry  on  their  beneficent  labours  with  renewed  zeal  and  vigour,  and 
that  it  will  inspire  many  others  with  the  sense  of  a  religious  duty  of  working  for  others. 
We  work  in  our  homes  for  love  of  one  another.  We  work  among  the  poor  and  the 
suffering  for  love  of  God.  "  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 
Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  most  High."  Our  personal 
service  to  the  helpless,  the  struggling,  and  the  afflicted  is  our  thanksgiving  offering 
for  the  blessings  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  us.  I  appeal  to  all  with  a 
little  time,  vigour  and  energy  to  spare,  above  all  to  girls  and  young  women 
of  the  leisured  class  whose  schooling  is  finished  and  the  arrangement  of  whose 
daily  life  is  more  or  less  in  their  own  hands.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us 
have  to  justify  our  existence,  to  earn  our  living  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
duty  is  brought  home  to  the  poor  by  the  grim  teaching  of  hunger  and  privation, 
but  is  no  less  a  bounden  duty  of  the  well-to-do.  The  fact  that  the  latter  do  not  get 
the  same  reminder  of  their  shortcomings  is  perhaps  a  cogent  reason  to  make  each 
for  herself  a  critical  review  of  how  she  allots  and  spends  her  time,  and  whether  she 
can  feel  that  her  day-to-day  and  week-to-week  life  does,  in  this  sense,  fulfil  her 
ideal  of  duty.  Pr.iy  do  not  think  that  I  plead  for  your  whole  time,  or 
even  for  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  to  be  given  up  to  altruistic  work.  Give  a  little, 
but  give  that  little  with  all  your  heart,  and  above  all  give  it  regularly.  An  ascetic 
ideal  of  all  work  and  no  enjoyment  is  no  part  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  favours  an  expansive  happiness,  "  Thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  thou  and  thy  son  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  manservant  and  thy  maidservant, 
and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger  and  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  that  are  among  you  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  place 
His  name  there."  Surely  this  is  holy  living — be  it  in  Jerusalem,  or  Whitechapel,  or 
Mayfair,  and  it  is  this  ideal  expressed  so  simply  and  graphically  in  the  farewell  words 
of  Moses  to  our  forefathers,  that  I  would  fain  commend  to  all  my  young  friends,  who  are 
to  be  the  bulwarks  of  Judaism  in  years  to  come.  Before  we  disperse  there  is  one  more 
thing  I  should  like  to  say.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Conferences  only  mean  a 
great  deal  of  talking.  Well,  so  do  most  gregarious  devices.  But  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors,  a  not  altogether  foolish  person  remarked,  there  is  safety.  And  more 
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than  that  there  is  encouragement,  there  is  suggestiveness  in  hearing  of  other  people'-s 
efforts,  experiments,  failures,  successes.  I  hope  this  Conference  may  not  be  a  solitary 
one,  but  that  from  time  to  time  Conferences  of  Jewish  women  will  be  held  in  different 
localities,  and  if  the  Union  of  Jewish  women  for  which  I  have  pleaded  should  be 
formed,  that  the  Conferences  will  take  place  under  their  auspices,  and  very  much 
on  the  lines  of  the  admirably-organised  Conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers — to  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  our  Union 
should  be  affiliated.  I  will  not  detain  you  in  formal  session  any  longer,  though  I 
hope  we  may  have  some  further  interesting  discussion  round  the  tea  cups,  and  around 
the  bureau  in  the  next  room,  where  our  Hon.  Sees,  are  eager  to  give  advice  and 
information  about  the  various  forms  of  charitable  work  for  which  we  want,  we 
court,  we  invite,  recruits  to  the  army  of  philanthropic  workers. 
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